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NEW   Y£AR. 

To  the  thoughtful  and  wise  aU  seasons  and  occurren- 
ces are  capable  of  suggesting  trdns  of  pleasing  or 
proBtable  reflection.  Nature  with  her  varying  garb  is 
to  them  no  dumb  pageant.  AH  above,  beneath,  and 
around  them,  the  earth,  the  ah:,  and  viewless  flight  of 
lime,  utter  voices  for  them.  Days  speak,  and  months 
and  years  impart  instruction. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  past  and  the  future  nat- 
urally rise  up  before  us — the  year  that  is  gone,  and  the 
year  which  is  to  come-  The  former  can  now  benefit 
us  only  by  its  admonitions  and  warnings.  With  what- 
ever sunny  vestments,  or  garments  of  funereal  sadness 
it  has  been  clad,  it  now  lives  only  in  memory.  Its 
joys  and  its  sorrows  have  been  tasted;  its  fears  and 
hopes  are  ended ;  and  its  opportunities  are  past.  Our 
thoughts  and  actions  have  been  given  in  to  the  record- 
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ing  angel,  and  are  placed  in  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  reflections,  feelings,  and 
emotions  which  a  review  of  tlie  past  is  fitted  to  awaken  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  have  the  eflfect  of  exciting  our 
gratitude.  The  monuments  of  (rod's  care  and  good- 
ness every  where  meet  our  eye.  We  have  but  to 
pause  and  consider,  to  look  within  and  about  us,  to  be 
convinced  that  our  debt  of  gratitude  and  love  to  him  is 
vast,  is  "endless."  Our  life  is  a  mystery  in  its  origin,  its 
continuance,  and  its  end.  Dangers  press  around  us  at 
every  step.  Hosts  of  diseases  stand  ready  to  convey  us 
to  tlie  tomb.  Yet  our  Heavenly  Father  has  preserved 
us.  He  has  borne  us  up  in  tlie  anns  of  liis  love,  and 
his  invisible  hand  has  scattered  unnumbered  blessings 
in  our  path. 

To  his  original  appointment  we  are  to  ascribe  tliose 
great  laws  and  processes  of  nature,  to  which,  and  not 
to  ourselves,  primarily,  we  owe  our  comforts  and 
happiness.  We  look  to  the  earlli  for  tliose  supplies, 
without  which  we  must  soon  perish ;  but  are  these  sup- 
plies called  fortli  by  our  industry  and  skill  alone? 
Can  we  send  fortli  temperate  airs  ?  Can  we  recal  the 
sun  to  dissolve  tlie  frost,  and  expel  tlie  gloomy  train  of 
winter  ?  Can  we  moderate  the  summer  heats  ?  Wlien 
the  ground,  on  which  we  tread,  is  as  ashes,  and  vege- 
table nature  sickens  and  languishes,  can  we  collect  the 
vapors  and  disperse  tliem  in  gentle  showers  ?  Can 
we  scatter  abroad  the  gems  of  morning  dew  ?  Are  the 
seasons  subject  to  our  power  ?     Can  we  waken  tlie 
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melody  of  spring,  or  call  forth  its  delicate  odors? 
Can  we  ripen  the  harvest,  or  give  their  hues  and  flavor 
to  the  autumnal  fruits  ?  Can  we  wield  the  elements,  or 
bind  the  planetary  influences  ?  Of  all  the  treasures  of 
the  year,  vast  in  number  and  importance,  how  few  are 
produced  by  the  sole  agency  of  man !  How  little  is  it 
man  can  do  at  best !  Of  himself  how  feeble  and  help- 
less ! 

We  are  thus  invited  to  call  to  mind  what  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  are  admonislied,  in  the  next  place,  to  con- 
sider what  we  have  done ;  what  returns  we  have  made 
to  God  for  his  goodness.  How  have  we  employed 
the  year  through  which  he  has  conducted  us  ?  Have 
we  been  insensible  and  forgotten  him,  living  in  care- 
lessness of  his  laws,  and  without  a  due  sense  of  his  all- 
surrounding  presence  and  agency,  thus  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  charge  of  practical  atheism  ?  Have  we 
been  deaf  to  the  gende  whispers  of  mercy,  by  which 
he  has  designed  to  win  us  to  virtue  and  to  himself? 
Has  love  to  him  been  our  supreme  motive,  our  gov- 
erning principle  ?  or  have  we  pursued  selfish  ends, 
been  wedded  to  narrow  and  grovelling  views  and  in- 
terests ?  What  advances  have  we  made  in  goodness, 
in  humility,  in  self-government,  and  benevolence? 
Has  time  served  to  abate  our  virtuous  ardor,  and  chiU 
the  kind  affections  of  our  nature,  or  has  it  contributed 
to  inflame  a  thirst  of  excellence,  to  extend  and  enliven 
our  sympathy,  and  draw  closer  the  ties,  which  connect 
us  with  our  fellow  travellers  on  the  journey  of  Hfe  fy.' 
We  have  approached  several  steps  nearer  the  tomb ; ' 
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have  we  in  the  same  proportion  added  to  our  fitness  for 
heaven  ? 

These  are  questions  which  deeply  concern  old  and 
young.  Let  every  one  seek  a  reply  to  them  from  his 
own  heart.  This  reply,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will,  in  but 
too  many  cases,  be  a  very  melancholy  one. 

We  cannot  recal  the  past.  But  the  fiiture,  should 
a  future  year  be  granted  us,  is  yet  in  our  power. 
Reform  and  improvement  are  within  our  reach.  Let 
us  be  anxious  and  strive  to  secure  them.1 .  With  the 
past  year  let  our  sins  die,  let  our  imperfections  be 
dropped,  and  our  follies  end.  Let  us  not  take  them 
with  us  into  the  coming  term.  Let  them  not  mar  the 
texture  of  our  future  lives.  Let  them  not  sully  the 
moments  which  are  yet  to  arrive.  Let  those  moments, 
however  few,  or  however  numerous,  be  rendered 
back  pure  to  the  hand  that  dispenses  them.  Let  the 
year  be  sacred  to  justice  and  to  humanity,  to  what- 
ever is  right  and  fit  in  feelings  and  temper,  and  virtu- 
ous, attractive  and  fair  in  action.  We  may,  if  we  will, 
render  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  of 
goodness,  to  our  own  felicity,  and  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society.  We  may  prevent  its  waste  and 
abuse,  but  we  cannot  remedy  them  when  it  is  gone. 

We  view  the  past,  it  may  be,  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
approbation ;  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  attainments 
already  made,  we  are  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  our 
deficiencies,  with  the  recollection  of  time  misspent,  of 
opportunities  neglected,  and  powers  abused.  Let  us 
not  go  on  adding  sin  to  sin,  and'  bitterness  to  regret, 
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sowing  iniqui^  and  reaping  of  it  sorrow.     Enough  of 
imperfection  will  remain  with  us,  at  best,  often  to  sad- 
den our  reflections,  and  weigh  down  our  spirits  to  the 
earth.     Let  us  not  unnecessarily  increase  the  burden, 
lest  it  be  greater  than  we  can  bear. 

Each  year  leaves  a  void  in  the  circle  of  acquaintan- 
ces, relatives,  and  friends.  Familiar  forms  disappear, 
and  we  look  around,  and  ask,  where  are  the  compan- 
ions of  our  journey  ?  They  have  entered  the  world  of 
spirits.  How  soon  we  shall  follow  them  is  known  on- 
ly to  Him  by  whose  power  we  are  sustained  in  being. 
Death  may  strike  at  any  moment.  All  else  has  its 
season  and  hour. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither," 

"  But  who  shall  teach  us  when  io  look  for  death  ?  " 

Who  shall  point  out  its  place  and  hour?  Since 
then  we  know  not  our  time,  what  remains  for  us  but  to 
be  ready  and  watch,  that  we  be  not  surprised  by  the 
summons,  however  soon,  or  sudden,  its  arrival  ? 


THE  HOUR  OF    DEATH. 
(From  Mrs,  Heman$.) 

Lbatbs  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  lU  seasons  for  thine  own^  oh  Death ! 

1* 
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Day  is  for  mortal  care. 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  rouud  the  joyous  hearth, 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  llio  voice  of  prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  o*erwhelraing  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripenM  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh  Death ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea. 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? — 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  ? — 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth— and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  tranpeti  rend 
The  ikiefly  and  swords  beat  down  the  prineely  crest 
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Ledves  have  their  time  to  fiill. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath* 

And  fftars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  lor  thine  own,  oh  Death  1 


OPINIONS    OF   T£RT(JLL1AN. 

Among  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  authcnrs,  usually  call- 
ed the  Fathers,  some  of  whom  wrote  in  Greek  and  others 
in  Latin,  Tertullian  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  He 
is  the  earliest  Latin  Father  of  any  note,  having  been 
preceded  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  only 
by  Victor  and  Apollonius,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
was  a  native  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  and  was  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  centiny  after  the  christian 
era,  but  whether  of  gentile,  or  of  christian  parents, 
has  been  disputed.  He  was  a  man,  says  the  author 
just  referred  to,  of  a  "  sharp  and  vehement  temper ;"  he 
was  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  style  is  harsh,  turgid 
and  often  obscure.  He  was  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  presbyter,  but  whether  in  the  church  of  Carthage, 
or  Rome,  is  matter  of  some  doubt.  He  embraced  the 
opinions  of  Montanus,  which  he  calls  the  "New 
Prophecy,"  as  Jerome  says,  from  wotmded  pride 
and  sensibility,  having  been  ill  treated  by  the  Roman 
clergy.  He  is  reported,  observes  the  same  author,  to 
have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  The  time  of  hb 
death  is  unknown.     Some  suppose  it  to  have  taken 
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place  very  early  in  the  tliird  century,  and  others, 
among  whom  is  Tillemont,  as  late  as  the  year  245  of 
our  era.  The  date  generally  assigned,  however,  is 
A.  D.  220,  or  about  that  period.  The  Latin  Fathers 
who  lived  after  his  time,  while  they  deplored  his  fall, 
as  his  adoption  of  the  errors  of  Montanus  was  called, 
admired  his  genius,  and  notwithstanding  the  rugged- 
ness  of  his  style,  were  extravagantly  fond  of  his  writ- 
ings. Cyprian,  we  are  told,  never  passed  a  day  with- 
out reading  a  portion  of  his  works,  in  calling  for  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  give  me  my  Master." 

Neither  Tertullian,  nor  the  other  Fathers,  were  very 
accurate  critics,  yet  their  works  afford  much  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  concerning  the  condition, 
sentiments,  and  usages  of  Christians  at  the  time  they 
wrote.  Their  opinions  respecting  controverted  doc- 
trines have  been  regarded  witli  an  absurd  reverence. 
It  matters  not  what  those  opinions  were,  since  as  Protes- 
tants we  submit  our  understanding  to  no  human  guides, 
and  acknowledge  no  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
but  the  Bible.  Trinitarians,  as  it  is  well  known,  have 
usually  claimed  the  Fathers  as  favoring  their  hypothesis 
of  three  persons  in  one  essence.  We  should  feel  litde 
uneasiness,  if  it  were  so.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Will 
any  one,  at  the  present  day,  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm, 
that  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  usually  ex- 
plained, was  known  to  the  Fathers  for  three  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Christ?  He  must  be  a  bold  man, 
who  asserts  this.  The  trinity  of  the  Fathers,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  as  the  learned  are  fully  aware,  differed 
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essentially  from  the  modern  popular  doctrine.  To  in- 
stance one  or  two  features,  the  Fathers  generally  before 
the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  admitted  the  strict  and 
proper  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Some  of 
them,  among  whom  was  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  of  whose  writings  any  acknow- 
ledged remains  are  extant,  contended  expressly  that 
the  Father  and  Son  constituted  two  distinct  beings,  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  belief  of  the 
learned  converts  at  the  time  he  wrote,  that  is,  about  the 
year  140,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  When 
they  said  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Fadier,  they  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  the 
same  being,  but  only  that  he  partook  of  a  like  nature, 
just  as  ofie  man  partakes  of  a  like  nature  or  essence 
with  another  because  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
species  or  order  of  beings.  That  the  Father  and  Son 
partook  of  one  numerical  essence,  or  were,  in  fact, 
one  being,  was  never  affirmed,  nor  meant  to  be  affirmed 
by  them.  They  supposed  that  the  Son  was  voluntarily 
begotten  or  made,  a  little  before  the  creation  of  the 
material  universe,  that  before  that  time  he  had  no  real 
and  personal  subsistence,  but  only  existed  as  an  attribute 
of  God,  his  reason  or  wisdom,  which  attribute  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  real  being.  This  is  what  diey 
meant  by  the  generation  of  the  Son,  whom,  as  we  have 
said,  they  considered  a  distinct  being  from  the  Father, 
inferior  to  him  and  subject  to  his  wiU. 

These  facts,  we  repeat,  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  read  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
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These  Fathers  had  corrupted  the  simple  doctrmes  of 
the  gospel  by  undesignedly  blending  with  them  the  ab- 
surd notions  of  the  later  Platonists,  in  the  belief  of  which 
they  had  been  educated,  but  they  had  not  yet  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  the 
inferior  and  subordinate  nature  of  the  Son.  They 
had  proceeded  far  enough,  it  is  true,  to  alarm  the 
minds  of  plain  and  unlettered  Christians,  multitudes 
of  whom  still  adhered  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  its  simplest  form.  But  they  stopped  far 
short  of  the  modem  doctrme  of  the  trinity.  They 
were  strictly  and  properly  Unitarians.  They  believed 
in  the  preexistence  of  the  Son,  but  that  he  was  in  any 
proper  sense  equal  with  the  Father,  that  he  was  one 
in  essence  with  him,  that  he  formed  one  of  three 
distinctions  in  the  same  substance,  was  far  from  their 
thoughts.  This  was  an  innovation  of  later  times. 
Tertullian  says  expressly,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
God  was  neither  Father  nor  Judge,  for  he  could  not 
be  a  Father  before  the  existence  of  the  Son,  nor  Judge 
before  the  existence  of  sin ;  but  there  was  a  time,  he 
adds,  when  sin  was  not,  and  the  Son  wa$  not.*  This 
surely  is  not  the  language  of  a  Trinitarian.  We  might 
multiply  quotations,  were  it  necessary,  to  prove  that  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  inferiority  of  the  Son. 
Passages  which  teach  this  doctrine  abound  throughout 
his  writings. 

We  proceed  to  take  notice  of  TertuUian's  opinion  on 

^  Ad7.  Hermog.    c.  3. 
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one  or  two  other  points,   though  the  brevity  we  have 
prescribed  to   ourselves,   especially   on   subjects  not 
strictly  of  a  practical  character,  will  not  allow  us  to 
dwell  on  them.     He  is  a  strenuous   asserter  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.     We  discover  in  his  writings 
no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  predesdnation,  nor  is  it  con- 
sistent widi  the  views  he  entertained  of  human  liberty. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  corruption  of  man's  nature 
by  the  fall,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which 
would  fail  of  satisfying  the  modem  advocates  of  the 
doctrine.     He  admits  a  partial  corruption,  but  says,  as 
his  words  are  translated  by  Dr.  Kaye,*   the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  Still  there  is  a  portion  of  good  in 
the  soul ;  of  that  original,  divine,  and  genuine  good, 
which  is  its  proper  nature.     For  that  which  is  derived 
from  God,  is  rather  obscured  than  extinguished.     It 
may  be  obscured,  because  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot 
be  extinguished,  because  it  emanates  from  God.     As 
therefore  light,  when  it  is  intercepted  by  an  opaque 
body,  remains,  though  it  is  not  seen ;  so  the  good  in  the 
soul,  being  weighed  down  by  the  evil,  is  either  not  seen 
at  all,  or  is  partially,  and  occasionally  visible.     Men 
differ  widely  in  their  moral  characters,  yet  the  souls  of 
all  form  but  one  genus ;  in  the  worst  there  is  something 
good ;  in  the  best  there  is  something   bad. — ^Thus  the 
divine    nature  of  the    soul  bursts  forth  m   prophetic 
anticipations,  the  consequences  of  its  original  good. — A* 

*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  ^Tliird  Centuries,  Il- 
lustrated from  the  writings  of  Tertu}lian.     £d.  Sec, 
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DO  90ul  is  without  sin,  neither  is  any  without  the  seeds 
of  good." 

With  regard  to  the  elEcacy  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
TertuUian,  like  most  of  the  early  Fathers,  expresses 
himself  in  general  and  indefinite  terms,  bearing  a  near 
resemblance  to  tliose  employed  in  the  scriptures. 
We  hear  nothing  of  "  infinite  atonement,"  and  other 
similar  phrases  so  current  in  modem  times ;  nor  do  the 
notions  conveyed  by  these  phrases  appear  ever  to  have 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

As  a  witness  to  tlie  extensive  division  of  Christianity 
in  his  time,  we  quote  Tertullian  with  pleasure.    Speak- 
ing of  die  patience  of  Christians  under  the  sufiferings 
inflicted  by  their  persecutors,  in  refutation  of  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  the  Emperors,  he  ob- 
serves ;  "  Not  tliat  we  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
resistance,  if   our  christian   principles   allowed  us  to 
resort  to  them.     Though  we  date  our  existence  only 
from   yesterday  we   have   filled   every  part   of  your 
empire ;  we  are  to  be  found  m  your  cities,  your  islands, 
your  camp,  your  palaces,  your    forum. — So  great  is 
our  numbers  that  we  might  successfully  contend  widi 
you  in  open  wafare ;  but  were  we  only  to  witlidraw  our- 
selves firom  you,  and  to  remove  by  common  consent  to 
some  remote  comer  of  the  globe,  our  mere  secession 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  your  destmcdon,  and 
to  avenge  our  cause.     You    would   be   left   without 
subjects  to  govem,  and  would  tremble  at  the  solitude 
and  silence  around  you,  at  the  awful  stillness  of  a  dead 
world."  Again,  "  The  most  distant  regions  have  receiv- 
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ed  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  reigns  among  people 
whom  the  Roman  arms  have  never  yet  subdued; 
among  the  different  tribes  of  Getulia,  and  Mauritania — 
in  the  furthest  extremities  of  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and 
Britain, — among  the  Samaritans,  Dacians,  Germans 
and  Scythians — ^b  countries  and  islands  scarcely  known 
to  us  by  name."  "  The  language,'*  as  Bishop  Kaye,  of 
whose  translation  we  have  again  availed  ourselves,  well 
observes,  "  is  declamatory  ;  yet  such  a  representation 
would  not  have  been  hazarded,  unless  it  had  been 
realized  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  actual  state  of 
Christianity." 


CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  OUR  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 

AND    STUDY. 

With  whatever  boldness,  infidelity  and  profaneness 
may  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice,  we  hazard 
notlimg  in  saying,  that  they  no  longer  give  a  reputation 
for  wit  or  wisdom.  They  are  not  associated  with  the 
idea  of  superior  understanding,  acuteness,  or  liberality 
of  mind. 

Christianity  is  generaUy  treated  with  respect, — ^with 
cold  respect  perhaps ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  something 
more  than  this.  Leaving  out  of  view  its  claims  to  a 
supernatural  origin,  we  say,  it  is  enutled  to  something 
more.     It  is  entitled,  certainly,  to  our  careful  attention 
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and  study,  and  it  appears  matter  of  some  surprise,  that 
it  does  not  oftener  engage  the  thoughts  of  contempla- 
tive minds. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  fitted  to 
inspire  interest  viewed  simply  as  matters  of  speculation. 
They  relate  not  to  topics  of  a  wholly  abstract  nature  ; 
to  topics  which  have  never  before  awakened  curiosity, 
or  called  forth  efforts  of  intellect.  The  existence  of  a 
power  above  us,  his  attributes,  his  agency  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  tlie  world — ^human  nature,  its  fac- 
ulties, origin  and  prospects, — have  been  favorite  themes 
in  all  ages.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  vis- 
ions of  poets,  and  refined  speculadons  of  philosophy, 
and  have  charmed  in  both.  And  how  are  tliese  sub- 
jects treated  by  our  Saviour  ?  What  conceptions  does 
he  teach  us  to  form  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  future 
destiny  and  hopes  of  man  ?  Conceptions,  surely,  far  more 
refined  and  elevated,  and  beyond  comparison  more  in- 
teresting, than  any  which  had  before  entered  the  hu- 
^lan  mind.  He  speaks  of  the  one  infinite  and  spiritu- 
al Father  who  formed,  who  sustains,  and  governs  the 
universe,  of  his  omnipresence,  his  supreme  power,  his 
unapproached  goodness,  his  undeviating  rectitude,  his 
love  embracing  all  objects,  his  mercy,  "  favorite  and  tri- 
umphant attribute."  He  tells  us  that  what  we  now 
behold  of  him,  is  only  a  part  of  what  shall  be  hereafter 
known,  that  be  designs  us  for  another  state,  where  his 
attributes  will  be  more  fully  displayed,  and  where  tliose^ 
who  have  been  faithful  to  his  laws  on  eartbj  will  be 
raised  to  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  gratificaticvs 
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and  employments ;  where  virtue  shall  triumph,  meek- 
ness receive  honor,  and  charity  win  a  crown. 

These  conceptions  are  in  harmony  with  nature,  with 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  conclusions  of  rea- 
son, and  they  are  as  perfect,  perhaps,  as  our  finite  un- 
derstandings are  capable  of  receiving.  Suppose  them 
founded  on  speculation,  they  are  beautiful  speculations, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  us  that  they  are 
not  true.  If  they  belong  to  philosophy,  it  is  philosophy 
of  the  highest  and  sublimest  descripdon,  and  well  en- 
titled to  be  called  divine.  They  contain  all  that  is  val- 
uable in  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and  discoveries  of 
human  genius  in  preceding  ages,  and  include  some- 
thing more.  They  are  purged  from  the  dross  of  for- 
mer systems,  and  embrace  views,  which  those  systems 
never  reached.  Let  us  not  then  be  afraid  to  admire 
them ;  nor  let  us  think  the  time,  which  is  consumed  in 
the  endeavor  to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  them, 
unprofitably  spent.  Tliey  relate  to  subjects  about 
which  a  rational  mind  must  be  supposed  to  feel  a  deep 
curiosity ;  to  subjects  fitted  to  engage  the  attention  of 
inquisitive  spirits ;  to  grave  and  important  subjects.  God 
and  human  nature,  the  attributes  of  die  Divinity,  and 
man's  chief  good— of  tliese  our  Saviour  speaks,  and 
he  appears  to  have  reached  the  uUnost  point  to  which 
our  faculties  can  go.  Shall  we  then  contemplate  his 
instructions  with  apathy  ?  Such  apathy  appears  wholly 
unworthy  of  beings,  who  value  themselves  upon  pos- 
sessing inteUigent  natures,  a  divine  thirst  of  knowledge, 
and  high  and  heavenly  instincts.     Let  the  words  of 
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Jesus  then  be  carefully  listened  to,  if  not  for  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  claimed  to  speak,  at  least  for  the 
excellent  and  sublime  matter  they  contain.  While  we 
amuse  ourselves  with  all  light  and  frivolous  knowledge, 
and  fantastic  speculations  of  genius,  let  not  the  record 
of  his  teachings  be  a  neglected,  forgotten,  or  despised 
book.  If  we  refuse  to  hear  hhn,  there  is  one  that 
judgeth  us, — the  words  he  uttered,  words  lull  of  pro- 
found instruction,  the  same  shall  judge  us  at  the  last 
day. 

We  have  said,  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  viewed 
simply  as  parts  of  speculative  knowledge,  are  fitted  to 
interest  and  charm.  But  what  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant, his  instnictions  have  in  view  a  moral  object.  They 
are  designed  to  form  and  educate  intelligent  and  moral 
natures,  and  they  breathe  a  spirit  corresponding  to 
their  sublime  object.  Christianity  addresses  us  as  re- 
sponsible beings,  having  high  and  important  trusts  to 
execute,  and  accountable  for  tlieir  neglect  or  abuse. 
It  finds  us  in  need  of  aid,  and  it  attempts  to  furnish 
it.  It  speaks  of  our  weakness,  our  temptations  and 
dangers,  and  endeavors  to  supply  a  preservative  or  re- 
medy. It  would  give  us  courage  in  our  moral  con- 
flicts, by  pointing  to  tlie  final  rewards  of  virtue,  and 
especially  by  teaching  us,  diat  tliere  is  one,  who  un- 
seen has  access  to  our  spirits,  who  is  the  witness  of  our 
prayers,  and  who  if  we  sti'ive  to  be  subject  to  his  will, 
and  conformed  to  his  image,  will  never  withdraw  firom 
us  his  quickening,  his  preserving,  and  sustaining  mflu- 
ences. 
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It  finds  us  offenders,  and  speaks  to  us  tbe  language 
of  terror  and  of  encouragement.  It  would  cure  us  of 
the  madness  of  sin  by  alarming  our  fears.  It  would 
win  us  back  to  God  and  to  obedience  by  gentle  invitar 
tions  of  love,  and  soft  whispers  of  hope.  To  the  peni- 
tent it  speaks  of  the  oblivion  of  offences,  of  pardon,  and 
final  acceptance  and  favor. 

It  finds  us  heirs  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  subject  to 
apprehension,  to  despondency  and  heaviness  of  heart, 
and  it  tells  us  of  the  *'  sweet  uses"  and  exalting  influ* 
ence  of  adversity,  teaches  us  that  the  chastisements  we 
feel  are  not  ordained  in  malevolence,  but  are  the  visi* 
tati(Mis  of  mercy,  designed  to  purify,  to  raise  and  refine 
our  spirits.  It  would  bring  an  alleviation  or  remedy 
of  care,  of  solicitude,  and  melancholy,  by  inculcating 
trust  in  that  common  Father,  who  clothes  with  beauty 
the  grass  of  the  field,  and  without  whose  notice  not  a 
sparrow  falls,  nor  '^  a  hair  drops  from  the  number  of 
those  on  our  heads." 

Such,  m  few  words,  is  the  great  moral  purpose  of 
Christianity.  It  is  designed  not  merely  to  excite  the 
intellect,  but  to  cure  the  distemper  of  sin,  to  calm  ap- 
prehension, to  soften  the  pillow  of  sickness,  and,  finally, 
to  pluck  from  death  its  sting.  In  this  view  it  is  entitled 
to  sometliing  more  than  cold  respect.  Is  it  not  the  as- 
sistant of  our  virtue,  the  strengthner  of  our  weakness, 
our  unfailing  refuge  in  grief  and  melancholy  ?  Does  it 
utter  vain  words  ?  Drop  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  its 
heavenly  origm;  regard  its  general  spirit,  provisions, 
and  object ;  is  it  not  a  beautiful  and  majestic  fabriCf 
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under  which  the  weak,  and  sorrowing,  and  sinning  na- 
uons  may  gaUier  for  shelter  and  solace  ?  As  such, 
should  we  not  venerate  and  cherish  it  i  Should  we 
Dot  look  into  its  records,  and  endeavor  to  become  fa- 
miliar witli  tlie  pleasing  and  lofty  conceptions  it  would 
inspire?     Is  tliere  any  apology  for  neglect? 

We  feel  that  we  are  responsible  beings ;  we  know 
the  weakness  and  treachery  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
strong  seducing  power  of  temptation.  Cluistianity  fur- 
nishes us  with  powerful  weapons  of  defence  and  safety. 
Shall  we  deprive  ourselves  of  those  weapons,  or  forego 
their  use,  from  indolence,  pride,  or  carelessness,  and  go 
fortli  unarmed  to  a  conflict  in  which  many  strong  ones 
have  bowed  tliemsetves,  and  many  mighty  have  fallen? 
Rather  let  us  listen  to  tlie  voice  of  Jesus  ;  let  us  sit  at 
his  feet,  and  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  our 
hearts.  From  whatever  source  they  are  derived,  they 
are  words  of  great  power  and  efficacy,  able  to  guide 
all,  who  meekly  receive  them,  into  paths  of  security,  of 
comfort,  and  holy  joy.  Were  they  words  of  man's  in- 
vention,— mere  human  sounds — they  are  so  suited  to 
our  needs,  so  fitted  to  heal  and  save,  that  we  should 
be  culpable  in  tummg  away  our  ear.  They  would  stitl 
deserve  to  be  treasured  up  in  our  memories,  and  laid 
near  our  hearts,  and  be  made  the  daily  food  of  our 
thoughts. 

To  undervalue  or  neglect  Clirisdaniiy,  then,  would 
seem  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  understandings  and 
hearts.  A  liberal  curiouty  should  prtHnpt  us  to  scan 
its  doctrioes,  as  they  are  coDTenant  about  objects  of 
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the  highest  knowledge ;  and  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
deficiency,  and  sin,  and  ardent  aspiration  after  what- 
ever most  dignifies  and  embellishes  our  natures,  should 
induce  us  to  apply  to  it  as  full  of  the  best  practical 
wisdom,  the  teacher  of  a  generous  and  sublime  mo- 
rality, the  parent  and  strengthner  of  the  noblest  vir- 
tue, of  the  most  efifectual  comfort,  and  best  founded  and 
sweetest  hopes.  It  bears  evidence  of  its  worth  on 
every  feature.  He  must  be  insensible  and  careless, 
one  would  think,  who  is  incapable  of  discerning  this 
worth,  or  discerning  it,  is  not  moved  and  attracted. 

The  motive  to  the  study  of  Christianity  fi^m  its  b- 
trinsic  excellence,  fi^m  the  sublime  reach  of  its  in- 
structions, and  its  divinely  breathing  spirit,  must  have 
weight  with  all  thinking  minds.  On  Christians  we  may 
urge  another  motive, — faith  in  its  heavenly  origin. 
Jesus  presented  himself  to  the  world  in  the  character  of 
God^s  ambassador.  He  came,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his 
Father's  name ;  in  his  name  he  taught,  speaking  not  of 
himself,  but  uttei-ing  to  the  world  the  tilings,  which 
y^ere  shown  him  of  the  Fatlier.  His  instructions  thus 
have,  in  the  view  of  his  followers,  a  divine  sanction. 
His  religion  is  heaven's  gift.  Its  doctrines  and  its  mo- 
rality, its  promises  and  its  threatenings,  aU  proceed 
from  God. — Such  is  the  Christian's  faith.  He  believes 
that  through  Jesus  God  has  spoken  to  the  world.  And 
when  he  speaks,  shall  man  refuse  to  listen  ?  When  he 
utters  his  voice,  shall  man  shut  his  ear  ?  Shall  we  re- 
ject his  ojflfer  to  instruct  and  save  us  ?  We  own  our- 
selves Christians ;  let  us  not  give  occasion  for  the  re- 
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proach,  that  we  are  such  but  in  name.  We  believe 
that  Christianity  is  no  forged  tale ;  it  partakes  of  the 
spirit  neither  of  fanaticism,  nor  of  imposture,  but 
speaks  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  And  shall 
we  manifest  no  strong  desire  to  understand  and  applj 
its  language  ?  Shall  we  bestow  more  time  on  the  at« 
.  tainment  of  every  species  of  trifling  knowledge,  which 
accident  or  fashion  recommends,  than  we  allow  to  the 
teachings  of  God's  unerring  spirit  ?  Let  us  be  more 
consistent.  If  we  reverence  Christianity  for  the  stamp 
of  divinity  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it,  let  us  show  our 
reverence  by  our  efibits  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
sublime  truths  it  imparts. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  an  attentive  study  of  Christianity.— 
It  is  only  by  careful  investigation  that  we  can  distin- 
guish between  a  genuine  and  a  corrupt  form  of  it,  be- 
tween the  thing  itself  and  its  abuses,  between  the  in- 
structions of  Jesus,  and  the  erroneous  additions  of 
men.  An  enlightened  and  pure  faith  is  the  ofl&pring 
of  inquiry  and  reflection.  The  same  methods  nourish 
and  confirm  it.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  found 
to  gather  strength  in  proportion  as  we  become  familiar 
with  it.  They  derive  confirmation  from  a  thousand 
latent  and  unlooked  for  sources.  Intimate  use,  time, 
acquaintance  with  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  gradual  fall- 
ing away  of  the  objects  of  our  earthly  attachment, 
cause  its  value  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  and  inspire  a 
growing  interest  in  it. 

But  especially  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with 
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Christianity,  that  we  may  be  assisted  in  the  regulation 
of  our  temper  and  conduct.  The  end  of  doctrine  is 
practice.  Let  us  then  read  tlie  discourses  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  and  writings  of 
the  Apostles,  not  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling  and  levity,  or 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  weapons  of  tlieological  war- 
fare, but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  excite  and  invig- 
orate holy  affections,  to  exalt  our  piety,  to  enlarge 
our  charity,  to  enliven  hope,  to  fortify  our  feeble  reso- 
lutions, to  nourish  the  virtues  of  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  submission,  and  trust,  to  moderate  our  attach- 
ment to  the  world,  to  secure  cheerful  reflections  in 
sickness  and  age,  and  become  finally  prepared  for  a 
removal  to  a  better  and  happier  life. 


ORTHODOX    UNCHARITABLENESS. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  for  any  remarkable 
display  of  tender  and  charitable  feelings,  in  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims."  As  the  organ  of  the  exclusive  party 
we  do  not  expect  it  to  abstain  from  denunciation  and 
reproach.  But  when  it  proceeds,  as  in  the  number 
for  December,  to  include  under  the  sweeping  charge  of 
infidelity,  such  men  as  William  Whiston,  Chillingworth, 
Priestley,  Wakefield,  Lmdsey,  and  Belsham,  we  pause 
with  utter  astonisliment.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  All 
these   individuals  are   expressly  named  as  infidelsH— 
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They  "  *  fell  endlong  '  into  the  '  Serbonian  bog '  of  a 
virtual  infidelity ! "  Such  shameless  denunciations 
excite  our  surprise  and  pity.  For  the  honor  of  our 
common  nature  we  could  wish  they  were  never  uttered. 
They  ^viU  fail,  we  are  sure,  of  their  end.  They  may 
produce  a  temporary  effect  on  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
timid  minds,  but  only  a  temporary  one.  They  wound 
the  cause  of  christian  peace  and  charity,  but  they  will 
fail  of  producing  the  impression  they  are  designed  to 
make.  It  is  too  late  for  such  weapons  to  succeed.  It 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  age. 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  carry  back  the  human  mind  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  several  centuries  ago.  It  ia 
vain  to  attempt  to  put  down  a  spirit  of  research,  and 
effectually  to  check  the  growth  of  liberal  sentiments. 
They  have  struck  too  deep  root  to  admit  of  being  ever 
eradicated.  Opposition  will  now  serve  only  to  strengthen 
their  hold  and  quicken  their  progress.  The  time  is  past. 
The  current  has  swollen  to  too  great  a  magnitude,  and 
is  too  powerfully  set  to  be  restrained.  The  advocates 
of  spiritual  t)rranny  and  intolerance  may  throw  up 
mounds — these  mounds  are  no  more  than  sands  heaped 
together  on  the  shores  of  ocean,  which  the  next  wave 
drives  away. 

The  article  in  tlie  "  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,"  which 
has  called  forth  these  remarks,  is  designed  to  give  some 
account  of  William  Whiston,  a  celebrated  English  divine 
and  mathematician,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  His  views  of  the  Saviour  were  strictly 
Arian.  He  believed  in  his  preexistence,  and  considered 
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him  entitled  to  mferior  worship.  His  character  and 
sufferings  are  portrayed  m  a  lively  manner  by  Bishop 
Hare,  in  his  very  ingenious  treatise  on  the  "  Diffictil* 
ties  and  Discouragements  which  attend  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures."  Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  passage,  will  be  gratified,  we 
think,  with  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it.  For  our- 
selres,  we  have  never  been  able  to  read  it  without 
deep  emotion.  Whiston,  observes  the  Bishop,  "  has 
all  his  life  been  cultivating  piety,  and  virtue,  and  good 
learning.  Rigidly  constant  himself  in  the  public  and 
private  duties  of  religion ;  and  always  promoting  in 
others  virtue  and  such  leammg  as  he  thought  would 
conduce  most  to  the*  honor  of  (jod,  by  manifesting 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  his  works.  He  has 
given  the  world  sufficient  proofs  that  he  has  not  mis- 
spent his  time,  by  very  useful  works  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics;  he  has  applied  one  to  the  explication 
of  the  other,  and  endeavored  by  both  to  display  the 
glory  of  the  great  Creator.  And  to  his  study  of  na- 
ture, he  early  joined  the  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  his  attempts,  whatever  the  success  be,  were  at 
least  well  meant ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
subjects  he  has  engaged  in,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
die  main  they  are  well  aimed ;  and,  if  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, no  more  have  others  who  have  meddled  with 
the  same  subjects.  Nor  is  he  more  to  be  blamed  than 
they.  To  be  blamed,  did  I  say  ?  I  should  have  said, 
not  less  to  be  commended.  For  sure  it  is  a  commend- 
afcle  design,  to  explain  scripture  difficulties,  and  to 
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move  the  objections  of  profane  men,  by  showing  tliere 
is  nothing  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  what  is  true  and 
rational. 

"  But  what  does  a  life,  thus  spent,  avail  ?  To  what 
purpose  so  many  watchful  nights,  and  weary  days  ?  So 
much  piety  and  devotion  ?  So  much  mortification  and 
self-denial  ?  Such  a  zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  be  useful 
to  the  world  ?  So  many  noble  specimens  of  a  great 
genius,  and  of  a  fine  imagination  ?  It  is  the  poor  man's 
misfortime  (for  poor  he  is,  and  like  to  be,  not  having 
the  least  preferment)  to  have  a  warm  head,  and  be 
very  zealous  in  what  he  thinks  the  cause  of  (xod.  He 
thinks  prudence  the  worldly  wisdom  condemned  by 
Christ  and  his  AposUes,  and  that  it  is  gross  prevarica- 
tion and  hypocrisy  to  conceal  the  discoveries  he  con- 
ceives he  has  made.  This  heat  of  temper  betrays  him 
into  some  indiscreet  expressions  and  hasty  assertions ; 
designing  to  hurt  nobody,  he  fancies  nobody  designs  to 
hurt  him ;  and  is  simple  enough  to  expect  the  same 
favorable  allowances  will  be  made  to  him,  that  he  sees 
made  to  those  who  write  against  him.  As  to  his  learning, 
it  is  liis  misfortune  that  he  is  not  skilled  enough  in  the 
learned  languages  to  be  a  great  critic  in  them,  and  yet 
seems  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect. And  what  advantage  is  taken  of  tiiis,  that  he 
has  not  less  heat  and  more  criticism  ?  His  learning  is 
treated  in  that  manner,  that  you  would  think  he  did  not 
know  the  first  elements  of  Greek ;  though,  even  in  that, 
he  is  much  superior  to  most  of  those  who  make  so  firee 
with  him ;  and  you  every  day  hear  his  performances 
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run  down  as  whimsies  and  chimeras,  by  men  who 
never  read  them,  and,  if  they  did,  could  not 
understand  them.  Nor  does  his  warmth  of  temper 
come  off  better;  it  is  all  over  obstinacy,  pride, 
and  heretical  pravity ;  a  want  of  modesty  and  due 
deference  to  just  authority ;  they,  that  speak  most 
favorably,  look  upon  him  as  crazed,  and  little  bettej 
than  a  madman.  This  is  the  poor  man's  character ; 
and,  low  as  he  is,  they  cannot  be  content  to  leave  him 
quiet  in  his  poverty ;  whereas,  had  he  not  been  early 
possessed  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  Scripture  and 
philosophy ;  had  he  not  thought  it  his  duty  above  all 
things  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  been  persuaded 
that  could  no  way  be  so  well  done  as  by  the  study  of  his 
word  and  works ;  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had,  at 
this  time,  been  orthodox ;  and  then,  instead  of  his 
present  treatment,  his  faults  would  have  been  over- 
looked ;  tlie  learning,  -he  excels  in,  would  have  been 
extolled,  and  no  defect  would  have  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  it.  He  would  have  been  cried  up  as  an 
ornament  of  the  age,  and  no  preferment  would  have 
been  denied  or  envied  him." 

Such  was  the  man  whom  ilie  "  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims" 
denounces  as  an  injidel !  and  Chillingwortli — the  learned, 
the  pious,  tlie  excellent  Chillingworth — must  his  name 
too  be  branded  with  tlie  epithet  of  infidel  ?  Heaven 
be  thanked,  our  fellow  mortals  have  no  power  to  de- 
termine our  final  doom.  From  the  weak  and  erring 
decisions  of  man  there  is  an  appeal  to  die  judgements  of 
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a  just  and  merciful  (rod.  This  is  our  consolation,  and 
our  joy.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  we  are  judged  of 
man's  judgement ;     He  that  judgeth  us  is  the  Lord. 


RECIPROCAL    DUTIES    OF    MINISTER    AND    PEOPLE. 

PUBLIC      WORSHIP. 

Messrs  Editors — ^I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  some  remarks  on  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  minister  and  people.  These  duties  I  shall  divide  into 
two  general  classes ;  those  of  the  sabbath,  and  those 
of  the  week.  Those  of  the  sabbath  naturally  include 
the  public  devotions,  instructions  and  ordinances  of  the 
church ;  and  also  the  religious  instruction  of  children, 
and  ministerial  exchanges.  My  obser\'ations  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  public  devotions;  and 
will  relate  to  the  object,  form  and  sentiment  of  christian 
worship. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  the  minister  is  expected  to  lead 
in  the  devotions  of  the  congregation.  Who  then  is  the 
proper  object  of  christian  worship  ?  To  what  Being 
must  he  offer  their  prayers  ?  To  our  heavenly  Father ; 
the  only  living  and  true  God ;  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  the  One  undivid- 
ed, all  perfect  Creator,  Governor  and  Parent  of  the 
Universe.  I  should  not  be  tlnis  particular  when  address- 
ing  a  christian  community,   had   not  some  religious 
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societies  among  us  introduced  other  objects  of  adoration 
and  praise.  I  have  heard  ministers  address  one  part 
of  their  devotions  to  our  heavenly  Father;  another  part 
to  his  well  beloved  Son ;  and  a  third  part  to  his  holy 
spirit ;  and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  worshipping  three 
Grod's  they  concluded  with  ascriptions  to  Father,  Son 
and  spirit,  the  triune  Jehovah. 

Now  this  practice  appears  to  me  very  unscriptural. 
I  cannot  &id  the  least  shadow  of  authority,  in  any  part 
of  revelation,  for  such  divided  prayers,  and  such  united 
ascriptions.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one 
example  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  Jesus  as  God ;  nor 
one  example  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  holy  spirit  as 
a  being,  distinct  from  the  Father ;  nor  one  example  of  a 
prayer  closing  with  ascriptions  to  Father,  Son  and  spirit 
as  the  One  true  God. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me,  that  our  Saviour  uttered 
the  whole  truth,  when  he  solemnly  affirmed,  tliat  our 
heavenly  Father  is  tlie  only  true  God.  This  funda- 
mental doctrine  is  Indeed  four  times  asserted  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  of  inspiration?  It  is  equally 
certain  to  my  mind  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  tlie  only 
Being  ever  worshipped,  as  the  supreme  Jehovah,  either 
by  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets,  or  by  the 
anointed  Jesus  and  liis  apostles.  Not  only  so.  Our 
Saviour  has  given  us  very  explicit  directions  on  this 
subject.  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  noio  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father."  "  In  that 
day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  Two 
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plainer  precepts  are  not  contained  in  the  word  of  life. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  calling  myself  a  practical 
Christian,  if  I  murdered  my  neighbor  in  open  disobe- 
dience of  the  sixth  commandment,  as  of  considering 
myself  a  true  Christian  worshipper,  if  I  offered  my  de- 
votions to  any  other  being  or  beings  besides  my  hea- 
venly Father.  I  should  feel  exceeding  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God,  if  I  did  not  follow  the  plain  instructions 
and  examples  of  scripture,  in  addressing  my  prayers  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  sustaining  spirit.  And  while  we  imi- 
tate the  uniform  practice  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  all 
the  evidence,  of  which  the  case  admits,  that  ours  is 
the  true  Christian  worship. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  what  should  be  the  form 
of  Chrisdan  worship  ?  Concise.  A  minister  may  in- 
deed become  so  completely  absorbed  in  this  exercise 
as  to  be  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  for- 
getful of  tlie  worshipping  congregation;  or  he  may 
wish  to  gratify  the  weak  prejudices  of  a  few,  who 
measure  a  person's  piety  by  the  length  of  his  prayers, 
and  thus  make  his  public  devodons  so  unreasonably 
long  as  to  weary  and  disgust  the  assembly. 

Now  this  practice  appears  to  me,  not  only  unscrip- 
tural,  but  really  pernicious.  On  this  topic  our  Saviour 
has  given  us  very  plain  instructions.  We  are  not  to 
use  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do,  who  expect  to 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther knows  what  favors  we  need,  before  we  ask  him. 
He  has  appointed  prayer  not  as  a  motive  for  changing 
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his  own  will,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  our  charac- 
ter;  as  a  method  of  making  our  hearts  more  humble, 
grateful,  pure  and  devout,  and  as  a  medium  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  blessings.  To  accomplish  this  glo- 
rious purpose,  we  are  required  to  pray  without  ceasing ; 
that  is,  to  be  always  of  a  prayerful  disposition.  And 
in  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  we  may  clothe  our  de- 
votional thoughts  with  words,  so  long  as  we  can  profit- 
ably continue  the  exercise.  But  in  public  worship, 
we  cannot  expect  to  receive  benefit  any  longer  than 
the  assembly  can  confine  their  attention  to  the  proper 
object  of  prayer ;  and  keep  their  devotional  feelings 
excited,  and  preserve  their  pious  afi^ections  engaged* 
And  this  cannot  be  done  for  any  considerable  time,  in 
a  congregation  composed  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  va- 
riety of  disposition.  And  when  weariness  pervades  the 
worshippers,  there  is  not  only  an  end  to  all  devotion, 
but  the  minds  of  many  are  disturbed  by  improper 
thoughts  and  wishes,  and  the  cause  of  devotion  is 
greatly  injured.  Hence  you  find  that  all  the  exam- 
ples of  prayer  recorded  in  scripture  are  short.  Even 
the  sublime  oflTering  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
die  Temple,  the  most  splendid  occasion  ever  known  in 
the  religious  world,  is  concise,  in  comparison  with  many 
modem  prayers  on  ordinary  occasions.  And  the  per- 
fect model  which  our  Saviour  has  left  us,  containing 
general  petitions  for  all  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings, 
is  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  While,  therefore,  a 
minister  endeavors  to  be  so  long  as  to  excite  devo- 
tional feelings,  and  express  the  conunon  desires  of  all 
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hearts ;  and  still  so  short  as  to  prevent  weariness,  dis- 
gust and  fainting,  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  edify  his 
fellow  worshippers,  and  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  heaven's  blessings. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  what  should  be  the  sentiment 
of  Christian  worship?  Appropriate  and  devotional. 
It  should  be  appropriate.  Our  addresses  to  God  are 
unappropriate,  when  we  either  neglect  to  advance  those 
ideas  which  are  particularly  called  for  by  the  occasion ; 
or  when  we  utter  tlioughts  which  have  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  the  special  object  of  the  exercise.  Such 
instances  however,  frequently  occur.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  introductory  prayers  at  ordinations  which 
contained  most  of  the  sentiments  which  should  have 
been  advanced  by  all  the  succeeding  speakers.  So 
also  you  may  have  noticed  that  many  tilings  are  said 
at  funerals  and  weddings,  on  the  anniversaries  of  civil, 
charitable  and  religious  societies,  as  well  as  in  the  fa- 
mily and  church,  which  are  neither  called  for  by  the 
occasion,  nor  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
of  the  exercise. 

Now  this  practice  does  not  accord  with  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Saviour.  When  he  sought  divine  aid  to 
raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  did  not  undertake  to 
inform  his  heavenly  Father  of  the  many  miracles  which 
he  had  wrought  by  his  ancient  prophets,  or  by  himself 
on  former  applications  for  miraculous  power ;  neither 
did  he  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  Almighty  with  the 
great  glory  he  might  secure  by  granting  his  present  re- 
quest.    He  simply  asked  for  the  needed  assistance, 
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and  returned  his  sbcere  thanks  for  the  favor  bestowed. 
When  he  desired  deliverance  from  approaching  death, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  remmd  the  omniscient  Grod  of 
the  various  instances  in  t'hich  he  had  averted  threaten- 
ed danger  from  his  obedient  children ;  neither  did  he 
dare  to  prescribe  a  way  in  which  human  redemption 
might  be  accomplished  without  liis  sufferings  and  death. 
He  fervently  prayed  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass 
from  him,  and  accompanied  each  successive  petition 
with  expressions  of  unfeigned  resignation.  In  short, 
whenever  he  addressed  the  throne  of  grace,  he  offered 
those  expressions,  and  those  only,  which  were  clearly 
appropriate  to  the  time,  place,  situation  and  circum- 
stances. I  think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  imitate  a 
more  perfect  model.  There  are  certain  things  which 
are  proper  to  be  said  on  every  particular  occurrence 
of  public  worship ;  and  when  tliese  are  mentioned,  the 
devotional  exercises  are  appropriate,  whether  they  con- 
tain one  sentence  or  many  sentences.  But  when  a 
minister  aims  to  fill  up  a  certain  space  of  time,  by  al- 
luding to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  topics,  and  re- 
citing the  history  of  man  from  the  creation  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  departs  from  the  uniform  custom  of 
our  Lord,  and  most  generally  disgusts  all  persons  of 
sense  who  attempt  to  unite  in  his  devotions. 

But  I  consider  all  tliis  as  a  very  small  evil  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  violation  of  the  prescribed  rule ; 
the  want  of  a  devotional  character.  I  have  occasion- 
ally been  shocked  in  hearing  prayers  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    I  have  heard  some  ministers  attempt  to  make 
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converts  to  a  party,  by  reciting  the  articles  of  an  un- 
scriptural  creed,  and  then  requesting  the  Almighty  to 
impress  all  present  with  a  belief  of  their  truth.  I  have 
heard  others  undertake  to  pray  down  all  who  dissent- 
ed from  their  interpretations  of  scripture,  by  informing 
the  Lord  of  their  heresy,  accusing  them  of  wilful  de- 
pravity in  rejecting  their  opinions,  and  dictating  to  the 
divine  mind  how  to  bring  such  unbelievers  to  the  re- 
ception of  their  theological  views.  I  have  even  known 
some  who  earnestly  implored  God  to  convert  certain 
ministers  of  a  different  denomination,  and  save  them 
from  the  downward  road  to  hell  in  which  they  were 
fast  travelling ;  thus  taking  upon  themselves  to  judge 
the  hearts  of  others,  and  condemn  those  as  unconvert- 
ed who  had  long  exhibited  much  more  scriptural 
evidence  of  being  true  Christians  than  they  had 
themselves. 

Now  all  such  are  prayers  to  men ;  and  instead  of 
being  devotional,  are  directly  calculated  to  caU  into 
exercise  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart ;  to 
inflame  the  pride  of  all  who  think  themselves  of  the 
number  of  the  elect ;  and  to  rouse  the  contempt,  if 
not  the  anger,  of  all  who  are  thus  publicly  pointed  out 
as  objects  of  man's  pity  and  (Jod's  displeasure.  They 
are  also  unchristian  prayers.  For  the  gospel  addresses 
us  all  as  sinners.  As  such  we  should  ever  feel  when 
we  offer  our  devotions  to  our  heavenly  Father.  We 
should  all,  the  very  best  as  well  as  the  most  depraved, 
penitently  confess  our  manifold  transgressions ;  humbly 
implore  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  earnestly  seek  spi- 
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ritual  aid  to  preserve  us  from  temptation  and  deliver 
us  from  all  evil.  Realizing  our  entire  dependence, 
we  should  also  pour  forth  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts 
for  the  unnumbered  mercies  of  our  lives ;  and  fervently 
beseech  a  continuance  and  increase  of  all  needed  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  blessings.  Feeling  that  we  are  all 
brethren,  we  should  devoudy  pray  that  the  sick  may  be 
healed,  the  sorrowful  comforted,  the  ignorant  enlight- 
ened, the  wicked  reformed,  and  that  the  rich  blessings 
of  good  learning,  civil  liberty,  religious  freedom,  and 
true  holiness  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  individual  and 
nation  on  the  whole  earth.  Such  devotions  will  render 
us  more  pure,  humble,  benevolent,  devout  and  happy ; 
and  no  sincere  Christian  of  any  sect  can  hesitate  to 
unite  in  such  scriptural  offerings.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  ranked  am(xig 
diose  true  worshippers  whom  the  Father  seeketh  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Such  are  the  principal  duties  of  a  mmister  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  worship.  What  then  are  the  corres- 
ponding duties  of  a  people  ?  They  require  all  hearers 
to  unite  heartily  in  the  public  devotions.  But  I  fear 
many  excuse  themselves  from  this  exercise  for  very 
unsatisfactory  reasons.  Some  think  they  cannot  unite 
with  those  who  offer  their  devotions  to  the  Father 
alone,  and  do  not  close  their  prayers  with  ascriptions 
to  Father,  Son  and  spirit;  not  considering  that  th's 
objection  would  prevent  their  uniting  even  with  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles ;  since  all  their  addresses  were  offer- 
ed to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  one  of  their  prayers 
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closes  with  ascriptions  to  Father,  Son  and  spirit,  as 
tlie  one  God.  Others  think  they  cannot  unite  in 
Christian  worship,  because  they  can  relate  no  expe- 
riences of  a  change  of  heart,  and  because  they  have 
been  assured  that  the  prayers  of  the  unconverted  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  If  they  cannot  pray  sin- 
cerely ;  if  their  petitions  would  be  hypocritical,  they 
would  surely  be  an  offence  both  to  man  and  his 
Maker.  But  if  they  can  ask  dieir  Father  and  Friend, 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  for  any  one  thing,  that  request 
will  be  kindly  received  and  graciously  answered. 
Others  again  suppose  they  have  no  further  concern  in 
this  exercise  than  to  preserve  a  decent  behaviour; 
not  recollecting  that  it  is  as  much  their  province  to 
pray  as  their  minister's,  and  that  he  is  not  employed 
to  pray  for  them,  but  to  lead  in  their  devotions }  not 
remembering  that  by  so  doing,  they  lose  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  the  service,  and  acquire  a  very  dangerous 
habit.  Consequentiy,  no  one  can  present  any  satisfac- 
tory excuse  for  neglecting  this  part  of  his  Sunday 
duty.  It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  all  the  people  to 
unite  heartily  in  the  public  devotions,  and  to  make  such 
exertions  as  shall  impress  them  deeply  upon  their 
minds  and  hearts ;  thus  obtaining  gracious  answers  of 
peace  and  improvement  from  their  Fatlier  in  heaven. 

B.  W. 
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THE  MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING  LOVE  TO  GOD. 

How  shall  I  learn  to  love  God  ?  Is  it  not  an  inspired 
grace?  What  can  / do  to  acquire  it?  It  is  inspired 
through  our  employment  of  the  appointed  means  of 
religious  culture.  Like  every  other  affection  it  is 
formed,  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  by  the  habit  of 
frequently  bringing  God's  goodness  before  the  mind. 
This  is  the  simple  secret.  How  comes  a  child  to  love 
his  parents  more  than  other  persons  as  good  as  they,  or 
better?  Only  because  of  his  constant  intercourse  witli 
them,  his  more  frequent  perception  of  their  kind  qualities. 
So  he  that  will  commune  with  his  God  in  regular  habits 
of  devodon  will  soon  experience  a  growing  love.  His 
transcendant  moral  beauty  only  requires  the  attention, 
to  win  the  heart. 

Yet  he  who  would  love  must  not  commune  with  him 
in  the  formal  act  of  prayer  alone ;  but  in  all  the  general 
habits  of  his  mind.  He  must  try  to  enthrone  his 
maker  over  the  whole  strain  of  his  thoughts,  his  rooted 
opinions,  his  favorite  sentiments ;  and  associate  his  image 
witli  every  pleasureable  emotion.  It  is  this  great  law 
of  association  that  rules  tlie  intellectual  world.  It 
must  act  for  religion.  It  must  enable  us  to  connect  the 
sentiment  of  pious  gratitude  with  the  smallest  enjoyment 
in  life.  In  the  moment  of  happiness,  however  it  may 
be  mbistered,  pause  awhile,  and  say,  "  from  God  it 
comes."  See  Am  hand  operating  for  good  in  all  the 
workings  of  nature.     And  when  you  walk  forth  amid  its 
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gloriousness,  beholding  the  beauty  vnih  which  he  hatli 
sirowed  the  earth  and  the  splendors  with  which  he  hath 
garnished  the  heavens,  let  the  instinctive  suggestion  of 
your  heart  be,  "  my  Father  made  them  all."     In  tho 
soft  breeze  that  cools  your  brow  in  summer's  heat, 
hear  Aw  soothing  whispers.     In  the  genial  light  that 
gladdens  your  eyes  in  winter's  gloom,  see  Aw  cordial 
smile.     In  the  golden  robes  of  the  fields  and  the  rich 
burdens  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  exuberance  of  autumn's 
treasures,  mark  Aw  open  hand  scattering  far  and  wide 
with  indiscriminating  liberality.     Let  all  that  is  grand, 
and  all  that  is  lovely  in  his  works,  pronounce  the  name 
of  their   bountiful  author,  before  they  are   permitted 
to  teach  any  inferior  truth.     And  this  simple  habit  of 
devout  reflection  will  make  the  Unseen  always  brightly 
visible,  and  bring  down  him  who  is  in  the  height  of 
Heaven  to  intimate  communion  with  our  lowly  hearts. 
Nor   only   so.     Affectionate   adoration    will    trace 
God's  goodness  in  every  exhibition  of  moral  beauty  as 
well  as  in  the  displays  of  outward  nature.  It  will  recog- 
nize his  forming  hand  in  all  the  loveliness  and  grandeur 
of  lofty  virtue.     Every  act  of  human  goodness  may 
be  made  to  tell  of  him  who  created  man  "  after  his  own 
image."     Wherever  kind  emotion  swells  the  heart — 
wherever  the  tear  of  pity  fills  the  eye — wherever  be- 
nevolence puts  forth  her  soft   hand  to    bind    up  the 
wounds  of  affliction,  there  may  you  learn  a  lesson  of 
love  to  God.     See  then  his  tender  mercies  reflected 
in  the  compassionate  sympathies  of  his  creatures,  and 
let  human  virtue  remind  you  of  more  than  his  benig- 
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niqr*  Let  erery  enterprise  of  noble  daring,  all  gener- 
ous self-devotion,  all  heroic  sacrifice,  claim  admiration 
for  the  loftiness  of  His  nature,  who  demands  in  his 
children  willing  suflbring  before  selfishness,  and  court- 
ed death  itself  that  others  may  happily  live.  And  let 
purity  of  character  which  the  Gospel  cultivates  exaU 
your  veneration  for  that  spodess  holiness,  which  en- 
dures, only  because  it  most  deeply  pities,  sin,  and  '^  in 
whose  sight  even  the  Heavens  are  not  clean." 

To  culdvate  the  kve  of  God  with  still  more  efficient 
adaptation  of  our  means  to  our  object,  regard 
diould  be  had  to  our  previous  conceptions  of  his 
character.  If  we  have  been  impressed  with  harsh 
and  ungracious  representations  of  it,  and  taught  to  view 
him  as  a  rigid  master,  a  sullen  tjrrant ;  it  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage, to  discard  for  a  time  even  the  indifierent  ex- 
pressions and  titles  which  we  have  associated  with  these 
characterisdcs,  and  to  contemplate  him  as  much  as 
possible  under  a  new  aspect,  by  using  new  phraseology. 
If  we  have  hitherto  addressed  him  as  stem  Jehovah, 
the  ruthless  kmg,  who  has  created  but  to  destroy  again, 
and  offers  hope  only  to  mock  and  disappoint ;  let  us 
call  him  now — "  Father ! "  "  our  Father ! "  "  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  "  the  Father 
of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ;  full  of  compas- 
sion and  long  suffering ;  gracious  and  plenteous  in 
mercy ;  pitying  those  who  fear  him,  as  a  Father  pitieth 
his  children ;  because  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  but  dust." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unhappy  lot  of  our 
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childhood  and  domestic  experience  has  left  unfavorable 
impressions  of  the  paternal  character,  then  let  us  call 
him — God  !  literally,  God !  that  is.  Good ! — the  only 
supreme  and  perfectly  good  being; — ^who  loved  us 
with  earlier  and  purer  regard  than  consanguinity  ever 
excited ;  and  who,  "  when  father  and  mother  forsake 
us  on  earth,  will  take  us  up  in  the  arms  of  kU  parental 
protection : "  "  for  a  father  of  the  fatherless  is  (Jod  in 
his  holy  habitation." 

In  fine,  our  whole  intercourse  with  mankind  may  be 
made  the  means  of  cherishing  the  love  of  God.  Be- 
nevolence on  christian  principles  cannot  but  foster  pie- 
ty. For  the  soft  and  amiable  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
are  allied,  and  lend  mutual  support.  Love  man  for 
God's  sake,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson  of  love  to  Grod  for 
his  own  sake.  Let  us  bear  it  in  our  minds,  then,  in  all 
the  scenes  of  life,  that  uniform  kind-heartedness  to  our 
brethren,  as  the  children  of  (Jod,  exercised  with  refe- 
rence to  his  character,  example  and  will,  tends  to  fill 
the  heart  with  sublime  emotion  of  love  to  flm,  their 
Father  in  Heaven. 


"  HE  that  is  not  against  US  IS  ON  OUR  PART." 

The  injustice  of  condemmng  a  sect  for  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  individual  members,  has  been  often 
acknowledged.     There  is  a  similar  injustice,  not  so  gen- 
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erally  discerned,  in  condemning  the  principles  and  qua- 
lities of  an  bdividual  in  the  gross,  for  the  fault  of  some 
of  his  peculiarities.  It  is  unjust;  because  there  may  be 
more  principles  true,  and  more  qualities  good  in  him* 
than  there  are  false  and  bad  ones. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  advert  to  the  wholesale  censures 
thus  unjustly  passed  upon  liberal  Christians.  I  would 
for^ve  and  forget  tAem,  and  only  dwell  on  the  recrimi- 
nations to  which  toe  may  be  sometimes  provoked. 
I  cry  for  a  truce  to  the  warfare  on  our  part,  if  not  for 
sweet  charity's  sake,  yet  for  the  wisest  policy's  sake. 
It  18  warring  against  ourselves.  It  is  warring  against 
our  own  most  valued  principles,  this  undistinguishing 
hostility  to  the  characteristics  of  our  opponents.  Not 
to  speak  of  blunting  the  powers  of  moral  discrimination, 
it  is  crushing  those  principles  in  our  own  breasts.  Can- 
dor and  charity  are  our  first  principles,  and  this  pro- 
ceedbg  exterminates  them,  and  implants  bigotry  and 
intolerance  b  their  place.  It  is,  furthermore,  crushbg 
our  principles  b  the  breasts  of  our  opposers :  for  our 
prbciples  are  tliere,  though,  it  may  be,  blended  with 
others,  and  sometimes  neutralized  and  vitiated  by  them. 
Whatever  is  not  direcdy  and  professedly  against  us,  is 
for  us.  In  this,  our  Christianity  agrees  with  that  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  the  divine  author  is  speaking  b  the 
declaration  at  the  head  of  our  paper.  How  strong  a 
presumption  it  affords  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
two,  I  wiD  not  now  stop  to  point  out. 

There  are  many  things,  we  rejoice  to  say  it,  b  those 
who  will  not  say  the  same  of  us,  that  are  good  and  wise. 
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Now  all  these  things  we  claim  of  course  as  the  pecu- 
liar marks  and  tokens  of  our  party.  I  call  them  the 
peculiar  signs,  the  distinguishing  badges  of  our  party ; 
for  the  peculiarities  to  which  we  attach  importance  are 
not  abstract  doctrines,  so  much  as  practical  virtues ;  not 
a  creed,  but  a  spirit ;  the  spirit  of  liberal,  concientious 
love  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  and  therefore  our  party 
may  embrace  a  hundred  creeds,  provided  none  of  them 
interfere  with  freedom  of  inquiry  and  perfect  compla- 
cency in  those  who  honesdy  dissent  from  our  conclu- 
sions. 

Now,  should  we  not  value  more,  might  we  not  make 
more  of  tliis  coincidence  of  practical  principles  between 
the  contending  sects  ?  We  should  see  that  we  are  in  fact 
of  tlie  same  sect  in  these  principles.  While  there  are 
so  many  points  in  speculation,  driving  us  apart,  should 
we  not  prize  miore  highly  this  community  of  active  vir- 
tue ?  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  not  only  for  our  chris- 
tian affections,  but  for  the  advancement  of  our  religious 
views,  to  encourage  as  widely  as  possible  this  idea  of 
resemblance,  nay,  of  virtual  union,  of  identity  with  the 
remotest  and  most  repellant  of  the  Orthodox  denomi- 
nation. It  would  insensibly  but  unfailingly  draw  us  more 
frequently  together ;  and  from  such  intercourse  we  are 
warranted,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  by  ex- 
perience, confidently  to  anticipate  accessions  to  the 
cause  of  liberality.  Only  let  its  merits  be  dispassion- 
ately viewed,  and  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result ;  there 
being  abready  so  many  sentiments  unconsciously  arrayed 
on  our  side  in  the  breasts  of  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
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tions.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  will  not,  cannot,  be  vAiolly 
smothered  throughout  any  communion  by  all  the  in- 
cumbrances men  may  heap  upon  it ;  and  wherever  one 
spark  of  that  spirit  is,  with  its  light  for  the  mind,  and 
its  warmth  for  the  heart,  there  b  so  much  reasonable- 
ness and  love ;  and  there  is  hope  and  aid  for  us ;  there 
are  our  allies,  whether  they  call  themselves  so  or  not, 
and  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

It  is  cheering  to  recount  the  particulars  which  even 
in  the  most  calvinisdc  communiues  are  for  us ;  and  to 
compare  them,  for  number  and  nature,  with  those 
that  are  against  us.  It  is  cheering,  and  it  will  both  en- 
force my  plea  for  Catholicism  and  charity,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  grounds  incidentally  for  one  or  two 
presumptive  arguments  in  favor  of  our  simpler  system 
of  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  litde  indifference 
to  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Calvin  in  some  of  the  most 
excellent  people  who  call  themselves  by  his  name ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  thorough  piety  not  built  up  on 
tliese  dogmas,  and  entirely  independent  of  diem.  There 
is  doubtless  a  deep  fund  of  sincerity  and  conscientious- 
ness in  many  who  hold  them,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to 
obey  the  truth ;  and  all  this  eventually  is  favorable  to 
us.  There  is  a  considerable  struggling  against  the  spirit 
of  Calvinism  where  its  tenets  are  loudly  professed ;  and 
in  this  neighborhood,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  unde- 
niably a  softening  of  their  harsher  aspects,  if  mdeed  some 
of  them  have  not  been  fairly  shamed  out  of  credit,  and 
openly  .disavowed.     And  where  the  dark  spirit  has 
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but  too  truly  penetrated  to  the  soul,  there  are  sdll  nature 
and  reason  there,  which  wage  continual  battle  with  it; 
and  though  tliey  may  not  achieve  its  defeat,  they  are 
sure  to  cramp  its  malignant  energies.  All  the  chari- 
ties of  nature  are  for  us.  All  the  instinctive  affections 
of  the  heart,  all  the  unbiased  judgements  of  natural  rea- 
son are  unweariedly  fighting  for  us.  All  these  things 
are  on  our  side,  I  repeat,  because  they  are  not  against 
us.  Their  natural  operations,  when  left  to  themselves, 
favor  us.  The  things  which  are  against  us,  are  only 
those  which  are  artificially  built  up,  as  special  bulwarks, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Orthodox  system.  Such  are 
exclusiveness,  encouraged  prejudice,  wilful  ignorance ; 
impatience  of  inquiry,  represented  as  strength  of  faith ; 
caution  in  adopting  opinions,  stigmatised  as  unbelief; 
unnatural  excitement ;  morbid  fears ;  and  those  most 
artificial  of  all  the  mventions  men  ever  have  sought  out 
for  themselves,  the  complex,  metaphysical  doctrines 
which  defy  common  sense,  and  astound  simple  nature, 
and  turn  away  the  charity  of  man  firom  liis  brother 

man. 

Now  let  us  pause  on  this  simple  statement,  and  ask 

which  of  the  two  systems  of  religion  derives  from  it 
the  strongest  appearance  of  truth ;  that  which  possesses 
so  much  native  probability,  so  much  innate  strength  and 
vitality,  that  it  gathers  sustenance  from  all  tilings  ex- 
cept what  are  directiy  and  laboriously  contrived  to  op- 
pose it ;  refusing  to  die ;  incapable  of  famishing ;  stri- 
ving and  thriving  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  deadly 
weapons  that  skill  could  forge  on  purpose  to  des^oy  it ; 
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thus  evmcing  all  the  hardihood  of  truth:  Or  that 
system,  which  must  be  bolstered  up  al)  round  with 
factitious  elaborate  aids,  or  it  falls  and  perishes  of 
its  own  feebleness;  which  finds  no  aliment  in  the 
healthy  simplicity  of  nature,  but  must  receive  it  from 
the  stimulating  compounds  of  art;  which  has  all 
things  against  it,  but  what  are  made  by  its  adherents  to 
be  for  it  ? 

That  the  defences  of  orthodoxy  are  artificial,  and 
that  its  leaders  are  afraid  to  trust  it  for  a  moment  out 
of  these  defences,  I  need  not  refer  for  proof  to  the  non- 
intercourse  measures  which  they  have  adopted  as  their 
only  safe  policy.  They  keep  their  Orthodoxy  shut  up, 
vigilantly  guarded,  within  the  high  castles  of  their  ex* 
clusiveness ;  and  think  they  cannot  be  too  diligent  in 
multiplying  the  walls  of  separation  around  them.  They 
will  not  let  it  come  out  to  breatlie  the  free  air  of  heaven; 
there  is  danger  in  it.  There  is  danger.  Experience 
has  made  tliem  wise.  Wherever  tliere  is  a  free  and 
equal  ecclesiastical  communion  between  different  sects, 
they  know  the  tendency  is  to  liberal  sentiments.  The 
generous  principles  of  our  nature  no  sooner  feel  the 
check,  wliich  intolerance  has  fastened  on  them,  taken 
off,  than  tliey  show  that  whatever  is  not  factitiously 
against  us,  is  naturally  for  us. 

I  may  point,  for  a  striking  illustration  of  this,  to  both 
the  English  and  American  Episcopal  Churches.  In 
these,  it  is  true,  there  are  palpable  standing  fixtures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  popular  faith,  which  are  not 
found  in  otlier  churches ;  but  this  makes  the  argu- 
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ment  stronger.  For  notwithstanding  all  these ;  in  de- 
spite of  canons  of  discipline,  articles  of  faith,  and  a 
highly  concentrated  sectarian  liturgy,  all  formed  with 
express  and  most  ingenious  reference  to  the  support  of 
the  opinions  of  the  formers,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  these 
very  churches,  where  the  simple  accidental  worshipper 
cannot  drop  in  at  any  time,  to  say  his  prayers,  without 
being  made  to  acknowledge,  in  form,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  with  all  its  appendages,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  over  before  he  goes  out ;  and,  to  pray, 
withal,  much  of  the  time,  not  to  his  "  Father  in  hea- 
ven," but  to  this  strange,  unconceived,  unaffecting,  re- 
pulsive idea  of  a  "  Trinity ;"  where,  too,  the  sternest 
Calvinist  attends,  with  delighted  approbation  of  all  he 
reads  in  more  than  "  Thirty  Nine"  formularies  of  be- 
lief, or  hears  repeated  in  every  mode  of  worship  from 
the  reading-desk ;  even  there,  because  for  many  years 
the  pulpit  did  not  agree  uiih  the  reading-desk,  but  the 
clergy,  preferrmg  practical  to  doctrinal  preaching,  did 
not  forever  press  upon  their  hearers  the  disputed  points 
that  run  so  counter  to  the  grain  of  natural  conscience, 
these  points  fell  naturally  out  of  belief,  almost  out  of 
remembrance ;  church-members  did  not  know  of  them; 
they  received  them  as  "  strange  things  brought  to  their 
ears ;"  and  were  as  much  shocked  as  any  at  "  such 
barefaced  wrongs  against  dieir  Maker's  character ;  such 
injurious  impeachments  of  his  clemency ;  nay,  such 
atrocious  charges  against  his  justice."  This  was  their 
own  indignant  style  of  reprobation.  And  even  at  this 
day,  as  is  well  known  I  presume,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
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find  in  that  highly  estimable  denomination,  a  clergyman 
who  is  a  Calvinist,  or  learned  la3rman  who  is  a  decided 
Trinitarian.  Thus,  unlikely  as  we  should  have  thought 
it,  has  that  church  been  for  us,  what  Judaism  was  for 
Christianity,  the  efficient  though  unwilling  preserver  of 
tiivine  truth,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  hostility  pressing 
it  very  close  on  every  hand. 

I  have  compared  the  particulars  that  are  for  us 
among  Orthodox  bodies  with  those  that  are  against  us, 
as  to  their  number  and  origin.  We  have  seen  that 
they  which  are  for  us  are  more  in  number  than  they 
that  ure  against  us.  We  have  seen  too  that  they  have 
the  advantage  in  origin  likewise.  They  are  founded 
m  nature ;  their  author  is  Crod.  The  others  are  found- 
ed in  art ;  tlieir  author  is  man.  Let  us  now  regard 
the  comparison  they  bear  to  one  another  in  point  of 
moral  nature. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  qualities  in 
our  pious  opposers,  which  I  have  enumerated  as  tend- 
ing to  favor  our  sentiments,  are  decidedly  good  in  their 
social  bfluences ;  good  for  fostering  virtue  and  happi- 
ness both  within  and  around  the  mind  which  is  blessed 
with  them.  But  tlie  circumstances  which  seem  to  be 
against  us, — ^what  is  obviously  their  nature  ?  Would 
not  impartial  judges  say,  tliat  at  best  they  were  indif- 
ferent in  their  moral  character,  and  uncertain  in  their 
influence  on  human  happiness  ?  Review  them  closely 
again,  and  they  will  be  thought  to  deserve  a  harsher 
judgement.  They  are,  I  conceive,  only  "  the  system 
of  exclusiveness ;"  the  discouragement  of  fearless  free 
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inquiry ;  prejudice  wilfiilly  hardening  itself  down  into 
inherited  opinions,  as  the  first  of  duties ;  forced  nervous 
excitement;  morbid  terror,  engendered  by  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  continual,  imvaried,  pertinacious  preach- 
ing of  "  the  Five  pomts"  of  Calvinism,  as  "  the  sweet- 
ness, essence  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel."  These 
are  all  the  antagonist  powers  we  fear.  Without  these, 
all  tlieir  other  characteristics  are  innocuous,  or  desira- 
ble. Without  these,  that  merest  abstraction,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity,  could  not  stand  a  day  as  to  any 
practical  influence.  It  would  be  paralyzed,  as  facts 
show.  It  would  sink  away  out  of  sight,  and  die  a  na- 
tural death. 

We  have  now  the  question ;  for  which  of  the  two 
religious  systems  does  this  last  comparison  give  testi- 
mony ?  Which  appears  from  it  most  likely  to  be  firom 
Grod?  That  which  comprehends  many  excellences, 
doubtless,  but  receives  support  from  nothing  peculiar 
to  itself  but  what  an  indiflferent  third  party  would  pro- 
nounce useless  or  bad ;  or  that  which  embraces  all  the 
other's  excellences,  and  is  characterized  and  supported 
only  by  what  an  indifferent  third  party  would  pronounce 
not  bad,  though  useless  perhaps,  and  probably  useful 
and  good ;  promoted  by  all  things  useful  and  good, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  operate  unshackled  ?  We 
claim  all  these  as  our  own  by  nature.  We  think  the 
finger  of  God  has  marked  our  name  upon  them.  We 
claim  all  qualities,  all  sentiments,  all  principles  practi- 
cally, confessedly  good  and  useful,  for  the  support  of 
liberality,  though  they  be  found,  as  they  abundantly 
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are  found,  among  our  most  determined  opponents.  We 
claim  them  all  to  give  strength  to  our  cause  in  God's 
good  time,  the  great  cause  of  human  nature ;  and  they 
will,  and  do,  give  us  their  strength  the  very  moment 
they  are  freed  from  the  manacles  and  fetters  of  secta- 
rianism. We  may  have  to  wait  long  for  their  complete 
emancipation  from  the  unnatural  thraldom  which  is 
crusWng  them ;  but  we  voll  wait  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  issue.  The  age  for  such  thraldom  is 
rolling  away.  The  intellect  and  the  heart,  are  break- 
ing their  chains.  The  sound  has  gone  forth  over  the 
earth. 

To  return  then  to  the  moral  of  the  argument  with 
which  I  set  out,  let  us  carefully  discern  and  unfeignedly 
love  all  that  is  good  in  all  Christian  sects ;  for  thereby 
we  love  and  advance  our  own.  And  let  us  convince 
them  that  we  love  them,  by  drawing  their  attention  to 
this  very  intelligible  ground  of  our  regard.  Let  us  feel, 
and  make  them  feel,  that  we  are  not  their  enemies,  but 
only  the  enemies  of  a  few  abstract  propositions,  among 
the  thousands  that  lie  in  their  minds.  In  all  things 
eke  we  would  be,  we  are,  one.  They  will  listen  to 
our  arguments  with  a  more  compromising  docility, 
when  they  see  on  what  very  broad  common  ground  we 
stand,  and  how  intimate  a  community  of  interest,  affec- 
tion, hope  and  aim,  binds  us  together ;  while  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  separates  us  is  a  theory. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  assert  in  general  terms  that 
we  love  their  persons  but  abhor  their  principles.  It 
wounds  them  still.     For  their  prbciples  are  parts  of 
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ment  stronger.  For  notwithstanding  all  these ;  in  de- 
spite of  canons  of  discipline,  articles  of  faith,  and  a 
highly  concentrated  sectarian  liturgy,  all  formed  with 
express  and  most  ingenious  reference  to  the  support  of 
the  opmions  of  the  formers,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  these 
very  churches,  where  the  simple  accidental  worshipper 
cannot  drop  in  at  any  time,  to  say  his  prayers,  without 
being  made  to  acknowledge,  in  form^  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  with  all  its  appendages,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  over  before  he  goes  out ;  and,  to  pray, 
withal,  much  of  the  time,  not  to  his  "  Father  in  hea- 
ven," but  to  this  strange,  unconceived,  unaffecting,  re- 
pulsive idea  of  a  "  Trinity ;"  where,  too,  the  sternest 
Calvinist  attends,  with  delighted  approbation  of  all  he 
reads  in  more  than  "  Thirty  Nine"  formularies  of  be- 
lief, or  hears  repeated  m  every  mode  of  worship  from 
the  reading-desk ;  even  there,  because  for  many  years 
die  pulpit  did  not  agree  uiih  the  reading-desk,  but  the 
clergy,  preferring  practical  to  doctrinal  preaching,  did 
not  forever  press  upon  their  hearers  the  disputed  points 
tliat  run  so  counter  to  the  grain  of  natural  conscience, 
diese  points  fell  naturally  out  of  belief,  almost  out  of 
remembrance ;  church-members  did  not  know  of  them; 
they  received  them  as  "  strange  things  brought  to  their 
ears ;"  and  were  as  much  shocked  as  any  at  "  such 
barefaced  wTongs  against  their  Maker's  character)  such 
injurious  impeachments  of  his  clemency ;  nay,  such 
atrocious  charges  against  his  justice."  This  was  their 
own  indignant  style  of  reprobauon.  And  even  at  this 
day,  as  is  weU  known  I  presume,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
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find  in  that  highly  estimable  denomination,  a  clergyman 
who  is  a  Calvinist,  or  learned  layman  who  is  a  decided 
Trinitarian.  Thus,  unlikely  as  we  should  have  thought 
it,  has  that  church  been  for  us,  what  Judaism  was  for 
Christianity,  the  efficient  though  unwilling  preserver  of 
divine  truth,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  hosUlity  pressing 
it  very  close  on  every  hand. 

I  have  compared  the  particulars  that  are  for  us 
among  Orthodox  bodies  with  those  that  are  against  us, 
as  to  their  number  and  origin.  We  have  seen  that 
they  w^hich  are  for  us  are  more  in  number  than  they 
that  fU'C  against  us.  We  have  seen  too  that  they  have 
the  advantage  in  origin  likewise.  They  are  founded 
m  nature ;  their  author  is  Crod.  The  others  are  foimd- 
ed  in  art ;  their  author  is  man.  Let  us  now  regard 
the  comparison  they  bear  to  one  another  in  point  of 
moral  nature. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  diat  the  qualities  in 
our  pious  opposers,  which  I  have  enumerated  as  tend- 
ing to  favor  our  sentiments,  are  decidedly  good  in  their 
social  influences ;  good  for  fostering  virtue  and  happi- 
ness both  within  and  around  tlie  mind  which  is  blessed 
with  them.  But  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  be 
against  us, — ^what  is  obviously  their  nature  ?  Would 
not  impartial  judges  say,  tliat  at  best  they  were  indif- 
ferent in  their  moral  character,  and  uncertain  in  their 
influence  on  human  happiness  ?  Review  them  closely 
again,  and  they  will  be  thought  to  deserve  a  harsher 
judgement.  They  are,  I  conceive,  only  "  the  system 
of  exclusiveness ;"  the  discouragement  of  fearless  free 
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inquiry ;  prejudice  wilfully  hardening  itself  down  into 
inherited  opinions,  as  the  first  of  duties ;  forced  nervous 
excitement;  morbid  terror,  engendered  by  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  continual,  unvaried,  pertinacious  preach- 
ing of  "  the  Five  points"  of  Calvinism,  as  "  the  sweet- 
ness, essei\ce  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel."  These 
are  all  the  antagonist  powers  we  fear.  Without  these, 
all  dieir  other  characteristics  are  innocuous,  or  desira- 
ble. Without  these,  that  merest  abstraction,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity,  could  not  stand  a  day  as  to  any 
practical  influence.  It  would  be  paralyzed,  as  facts 
show.  It  would  sink  away  out  of  sight,  and  die  a  na- 
tural death. 

We  have  now  the  question ;  for  which  of  the  two 
religious  systems  does  this  last  comparison  give  testi- 
mony ?  Which  appears  from  it  most  likely  to  be  from 
God?  That  which  comprehends  many  excellences, 
doubtless,  but  receives  support  from  nothing  peculiar 
to  itself  but  what  an  indifferent  third  party  would  pro- 
nounce useless  or  bad ;  or  that  which  embraces  all  the 
other's  exoellences,  and  is  characterized  and  supported 
only  by  wliat  an  indifferent  third  party  would  pronounce 
not  bad,  though  useless  perhaps,  and  probably  useful 
and  good ;  promoted  by  all  things  useful  and  good, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  operate  unshackled  ?  We 
claim  all  these  as  our  own  by  nature.  We  think  the 
finger  of  God  has  marked  our  name  upon  them.  We 
claim  all  qualities,  all  sentiments,  all  principles  practi- 
cally, confessedly  good  and  useful,  for  the  support  of 
liberality,  though  they  be  found,  as  they  abundantly 
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are  found,  among  our  most  detennined  opponents.  We 
claim  them  all  to  give  strength  to  our  cause  in  God's 
good  time,  the  great  cause  of  human  nature ;  and  they 
will,  and  do,  give  us  their  strength  the  very  moment 
they  are  freed  from  the  manacles  and  fetters  of  secta- 
rianisn*  We  may  have  to  wait  long  for  their  complete 
emancipation  from  the  unnatural  thraldom  which  is 
crushmg  them ;  but  we  will  wait  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  issue.  The  age  for  such  thraldom  is 
rolling  away.  The  intellect  and  the  heart,  are  break- 
bg  their  chams.  The  sound  has  gone  forth  over  the 
earth. 

To  return  then  to  the  moral  of  the  argument  with 
which  I  set  out,  let  us  carefully  discern  and  unfeignedly 
love  all  that  is  good  in  all  Christian  sects ;  for  thereby 
we  love  and  advance  our  own.  And  let  us  convince 
them  that  we  love  them,  by  drawing  their  attention  to 
this  very  intelligible  ground  of  our  regard.  Let  us  feel, 
and  make  them  feel,  that  we  are  not  their  enemies,  but 
only  the  enemies  of  a  few  abstract  propositions,  among 
the  thousands  that  lie  in  their  minds.  In  all  things 
else  we  would  be,  we  are,  one.  They  will  listen  to 
our  arguments  with  a  more  compromising  docility, 
when  they  see  on  what  very  broad  common  ground  we 
stand,  and  how  intimate  a  community  of  interest,  affec- 
tion, hope  and  dm,  binds  us  together ;  while  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  separates  us  is  a  theory. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  assert  in  general  terms  tliat 
we  love  their  persons  but  abhor  their  principles.  It 
wounds  them  still.     For  their  principles  are  parts  of 
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themselves,  as  much  their  bodies.  We  must  specify 
and  explain.  We  must  tell  them,  and  convmce 
them  of  it  by  showing  how  we  think  it  for  our  mter- 
est,  that  wc  love  more  than  their  ^^rsons,  that  we 
love  many  of  their  principles,  a  great  many  of  their 
practical  principles ;  tibat  we  love  their  piety,  their  be- 
nevolence, their  liberal  pecuniary  charides,  their  ear- 
nest zeal,  their  indefatigable  labors  and  fearless  expo- 
sures for  the  Gospel's  sake,  all  their  virtues,  all  their 
christian  afiections.  Let  it  be  shown  that  we  are  yet 
one  body  in  Christ ;  and  that,  having  necessarily  so 
much  union,  so  much  identity,  we  differ  in  our  specu- 
lations only  as  every  two  worshippers  in  the  same 
church  probably  differ  about  some  doctrine  or  other, 
and  yet  adore  their  conmion  God  together,  and  love 
as  brethren.  M. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNITY, 

Unity  in  religion  has  been  the  grand  object  sought 
in  all  ages  of  the  church.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  no  industry  or  art  has 
been  spared  in  tlie  attempt  to  secure  or  enforce  it. 
Catholics  have  always  made  it  their  starting  point  in  their 
reasonings  against  protestants,  and  protestants  in  their 
reasonings  against  cacli  other.  But  the  misfortune  as 
regards  bodi,  has  been,  tliat  they  have  made  unity  to 
consist  in  the  wrong  thing,  and  have  thus  looked  for  it 
where  it  can  never  be  found,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote it  by  methods  which  have  contributed  eflectually 
to  weaken  and  destroy  it.  Under  pretext  of  preserving 
unity,  diey  have  caused  division,  hatred,  and  strife. 

Christians  should  be  careful,  before  they  insist  on  uni- 
ty, to  understand  in  what  it  consists,  and  how  much  of 
h  IS  to  be  hoped  or  desired.     There  is  a  sense  in  which 
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it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  it,  and  perhaps  need  not 
wish  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  true  christian  unity  does  not  require 
consent  in  matters  of  form,  outward  observances,  and 
modes  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  All  these  have  been 
contended  for,  as  if  the  very  substance  of  religion  con- 
sisted in  them.  In  reply  to  all  arguments  for  unifor- 
mity of  this  kind,  however,  one  simple  observation  wiU 
be  all  which  is  needed.  It  is  this.  Our  Saviour  has 
no  where  enjoined  such  uniformity.  One  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  inculcates  a  spirit 
of  liberty  in  opposition  to  the  bondage  of  forms.  The 
use  of  outward  observances  was  commanded  the  Jews, 
but  these  were  done  away  by  Christianity,  which  care- 
fully leaches  us  that  true  goodness  is  not  a  letter,  but 
a  spirit,  not  a  posture  but  a  disposition. 

Nor  was  any  mode  of  ecclesiastical  polity  prescribed 
by  the  Founder  of  our  faith  and  hopes.  He  labored  to 
erect  the  throne  of  virtue  in  the  heart,  but  to  accomplish 
this  he  relied  on  the  divine  trutlis  he  taught,  and  the  rev- 
elations he  imparted  to  the  world.  His  religion  was  de- 
signed for  all  nations  and  all  times,  and  he  wisely,  there- 
fore, avoided  whatever  would  have  served  to  stamp  up- 
on it  a  local,  temporary,  and  exclusive  character.  He 
pointed  out  the  substance  to  be  sought  consisting  in 
the  great  principles  of  piety  and  benevolence,  in  love 
to  God,  in  justice  and  mercy,  but  all  beyond  this,  all 
that  relates  to  ceremony  and  forms,  if  we  except  the 
simple  rites  of  baptism  and  the  supper,  he  left  to  be 
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modified  by  human  prudence,  by  views  of  expediency, 
by  a  regard  to  circumstances  and  times. 

The  {Nimitive  Christians  for  some  time  preserved 
the  greatest  »mplicity  of  discipline  and  worship.  But 
this  simplicity  was  lost  when  ambition  insmuated  itsen 
into  the  church,  and  then  rites  began  to  be  multiplied, 
and  forms  and  observances  were  ordained,  and  the 
*  right  divine,'  as  it  was  called,  to  decree  laws  and  gov- 
ern, was  claimed,  and  the  teachers  of  teli^n  adopted 
the  state  of  princes,  and  pompous  titled  Were  assumed, 
and  rubrics  were  formed,  and  the  liberty  with  which 
Jesus  made  his  followers  free,  a  hberty  consisting,  in 
part,  in  the  right  of  each  assembly  or  ocmgregation  of 
believers,  to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  the  manner 
deemed  best  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  real  piety 
and  virtue,  was  taken  away.  But  all  this  was  an  abuse, 
a  departure  from  the  simplicity  that  was  in  Christ,  and 
to  be  attributed  to  hiunan  passions  and  weakness,  to 
tove  of  power,  to  pride  and  selfishness. 

Christian  unity  does  not,  in  the  next  place,  require 
uniformity  of  opinion.  Christians,  indeed,  are  some- 
times said  in  the  scriptures,  to  have  'one  faith,'  that  is, 
they  acknowledge  one  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus,  and 
<  one  God  and  Father  of  All,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  aU,  and  m  all ;'  or  as  the  apostle,  in  another  place 
expresses  it,  *  There  is  one  (Jod  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  In  what- 
ever speculations  they  may  indulge,  and  however  they 
may  refine  and  distinguish.  Christians  thus  acknowl- 
edge a  common  Father,  and  common  Saviour.    They 
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receive  the  same  heavenly  teacher  and  guide,  who  is  Je- 
sus. They  agree  in  believing  that  through  him  God 
has  spoken  to  man ;  tliat  his  instructions  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  will  and  commands  of  the 
Father ;  tliat  he  was  *  sanctified  and  sent '  by  the  Father 
to  teach,  to  reform  and  bless  the  world ;  that  he  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  who  believe  and  obey ; 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  '  wicked  hands ; '  that  he 
rose  from  the  grave,  thus  confirming  our  hopes  of  im- 
mortality, and  setting  open  to  us  the  gates  of  life ;  that 
through  him  the  doctrine  of  pardon  was  preached,  and 
we  have  assurance  of  Grod's  mercy  and  love.  They  re- 
ceive the  same  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 
conduct ;  they  believe  whatever  these  scriptures  ap- 
pear to  teach  concerning  the  character  of  (Jod,  the 
moral  nature  and  accountableness  of  man,  the  necessi- 
ty of  repentance  and  virtue  to  pardon  and  favor,  the 
reward  of  obedience  and  the  punishment  of  sin.  These 
doctrines  are  received,  in  all  their  distinguishing  fea- 
tures, by  all  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  where 
they  are  admitted  there  is  consent  enough,  so  far  as 
faith  is  concerned. 

We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  to  be  enuded  to 
the  name  of  Christians,  persons  must  agree  in  receiv- 
ing all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But 
here  an  insuperable  difficulty  occurs.  Persons  differ 
in  their  judgement  about  fundamental  doctrines.  It  has 
never  yet  been  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  what 
are  included  in  the  number  of  such,  and  what  is  more^ 
it  never  wiU,  for  t>vo  reasons.    First,  that  which  is  fun- 
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damental  to  Qne,  is  not  ao  to  another,  who  has  different 
capacities,  and  different  opportunities  of  information 
and  study.  That  is  fiindamental  to  a  person,  and  that 
only,  the  truth  of  which  he  perceives,  or  thinks  he  per- 
ceives. Each  one  is  required  to  believe  whatever  he 
supposes  has  the  sanction  of  revelation.  Every  doc* 
trine,  which  he  is  convinced  comes  from  the  inspiration 
of  God,  is  fundamental  with  regard  to  him,  though  it  is 
not  so  to  another,  who  considers  it  nei^er  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  nor  of  reason,  but  an  opinion  founded  in 
Ignorance  and  prejudice.  That  is,  all  fundamentals 
are  relative  and  not  absolute.  No  one  is  required 
to  receive  that  which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend,  or  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  finds  no  satisfactory  evidence. 

By  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  no  catalogue  of 
fundamental  doctrines,  if  by  fundamental  doctrines  be 
meant  such  as  are  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to 
salvation  by  all  men  in  all  ages,  can  ever  be  formed.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  including  all  the  pop- 
ulous nations  of  antiquity,  and  fourfifths  of  the  mbabit- 
ants  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day,  never  saw  the  Bi- 
ble. Will  a  God  of  equity  and  compassion  doom  this 
multitude,  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  to  everlasting  and  remediless  wo,  for  not  believ- 
ing doctrines  taught  in  a  book  they  never  beheld,  and 
of  which  they  have  known,  and  could  know  nothing  ? 
that  is,  for  not  believing  where  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
they  should  believe?  The  supposition  is  nothing  short 
of  the  greatest  impiety.  It  is  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a 
moment  listened  to. 

5* 
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Of  those  who  have  been  born  and  lived  in  christian 
countries,  multitudes  have  never  had  access  to  the  sa- 
cred book,  or  have  been  incapable  of  making  use  of  it. 
They  have  been  thrown  on  dark  ages,  or  shut  up  in  be- 
nighted comers  of  the  land ;  they  have  dwelt  in  mise- 
ry ;  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  necessity  of  providing  for 
the   wants  of  the  passing  hour,  have   demanded  al- 
most every  moment  between  their  cradles  and  their 
graves.     Will  a  Father  of  infinite  wisdom  and  compas- 
sion pimish  such  for  not  possessing  as  just  and  adequate 
views  of  Christianity,  as  others  favored  with  the  most 
ample  means  of  knowledge  ?     Will  he  cause  them  to 
suffer  for  ignorance,   misconception   and  prejudices, 
which  are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  misfortune  of 
their  situation  ?     No.    All  men  will  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  light  and  opportunities  granted  them.     They 
will  not  be  condemned  fortliewantof  capacities,  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  witliholden  from  them,  or  of  in- 
formation which  was  never  placed  witliin  their  reach. 
With  equal  justice  might  you  condemn  and   punish 
the  North  American  savage  for  having  lived  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Newton,  or  the  ab- 
struse theories  of  La  Place. 

The  other  reason,  why  no  catalogue  of  fundamen- 
tals can  be  formed,  is,  we  have  no  infallible  judge  of 
controversies  on  earth,  no  one  who  is  authorized  to  de- 
cide concerning  opinions  received  by  some,  and  sus- 
pected or  denounced  by  otliers.  Men  may  claim  to  be 
judges  of  the  faith  of  their  fellow  Christians ;  they  may 
think  that  they  are  able  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  between 
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sound  opinions  and  *  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.' 
And  so  they  may  be  as  regards  themselves.    That  is 
sound  doctrine  to  them,  which  appears  such.     They 
are  authorized  and  required  to  judge  for  themselves, 
but  have  no  authority  to  compel  others  to  bow  to  their 
decisions,  no  authority  to  setde  the  articles  of  another 
man's  belief.     It  is  unreasonable  in  them  to  attempt  it. 
He  has  the  same  right  to  require  them  to  yield  assent  to 
his  opinions,  as  they  to  demand  that  he  should  yield  as- 
sent to  theirs,  that  is,  it  is  equally  improper  for  one  as  for 
the  other  parQr  to  attempt  to  decide  for  both,  and  pro- 
nounce dogmatically  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  error. 
We  have   mentioned  uniformity  in  discipline  and 
opinion  as  not  essential  to  christian  unity.     The  unity 
for  which  we  ought  to  contend,  is  unity  of  spirit,  har- 
mony of  temper,  of  disposition.     It  is  not  so  much  a 
quality  of  the  head,  as  of  the  heart.     Endeavor,  says 
St  Paul,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

This  unity  exists  wherever  there  is  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  wherever  there  is  real  piety  to 
CJod,  and  genuine  love  to  man ;  wherever  there  is  sin- 
cerity, good-will,  and  diligence  in  strengthening  virtuous 
principles  by  virtuous  practice. 

•  The  point  most  essential  to  imity  is  obedience,  a  tem- 
per and  life  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
If  we  agree  in  obeying  the  commands  of  our  Saviour, 
we  agree  in  that  which  is  the  only  test  of  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  our  religion.  If  we  fail  of  obeying,  we 
fail  of  everything.     Our  deficiency  is  such  as  nothing 
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will  atone  for.  What  avaib  it  that  we  hare  faith,  if  the 
fruits  of  goodness,  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and  mercy, 
do  not  appear  in  the  life  ?  that  we  submit  our  under- 
standings to  teachers  and  guides,  if  we  do  not  submit 
our  hearts  to  the  authority  of  the  gospel  ?  Ye  are  my 
friends,  says  our  Saviour,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you. 

Again,  Chrisdans  should  be  united  in  bonds  of  mu- 
tual charity.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  duly  of 
charity  appear  to  be  often  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. One  essential  part  of  it  is  forbearance,  candor, 
and  indulgence  to  those  whose  views  of  Christiani- 
ty differ  m  important  respects  from  our  own.  Char- 
ity is  due  to  all  men  as  kmg  as  they  possess  the  right 
of  private  judgement.  Whoever  has  a  right  to  form 
his  opinions,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  those  opinions 
be  respected,  and  he  is  authorized  to  complain  of  oblo- 
quy and  reproach  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  christian 
courtesy  and  a  trespass  upon  his  rights. 

Lastly,  Christians  are  imited  in  hope.  We  have 
all  one  hope  of  our  calling.  We  are  all  candidates  and 
probationers  for  the  mercy  of  God,  for  his  favor,  and 
happiness.  On  earth  we  may  be  divided  by  jarring 
passions  and  interests.  We  may  mistake  each  other's 
motives,  and  be  rash  and  judge  each  other.  But  have 
not  all  one  great  object  in  view,  a  final  triumph  over  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  not  aU  lean 
on  the  same  promises  for  support  in  the  hour  of  sink- 
ing nature  ?  Do  not  all  locA  for  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life  through  the  infinite  compasaon  of  God  made  known 
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in  Jesus  Christ  ?    We  have  then  one  hope  of  our  call- 
ing, and  into  this  hope  we  are  baptized. 

Having  ascertained  what  kind  of  union  is  to  be  ex- 
pected or  wished  for,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  de- 
termining how  it  is  to  be  secured.  The  means  which 
have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  for' preserving  it  are 
neither  just  nor  politic  It  has  been  thought,  that  men 
might  be  saved  from  heresy  and  schism  by  being  kept 
in  ignorance,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  examining  and 
judging  for  themselves.  There  may  perhaps  be  little 
diversity  of  opinion  where  there  is  profound  darkness, 
and  entire  prostration  of  the  understanding.  But  can 
we  desire  to  prevent  diversity  of  opinion  by  blot- 
ting out  the  noblest  feature  of  intelligent  natures? 
After  all,  light  will  burst  in  through  some  unguarded 
avenue.  Men  will  learn  to  think  and  reason  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  having  held  the  keys  of  knowl- 
edge, have  abused  their  trust,  will  find  at  last  that  the 
imposture  has  been  discovered,  and  theur  magic  power 
is  gone  forever. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  preserving  union,  all 
the  union  which  is  worth  having,  is  diligendy  to  culti- 
vate the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  It 
is  time  Christians  were  more  earnest  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  nourish  and  strengthen  in  themselves  the  great 
principles  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  which  con- 
stitute the  sum  of  all  religion  and  virtue.  So  far  as  these 
principles  are  nurtured  and  carried  into  action,  the  evils 
of  strife  and  division  will  cease  ;  practice  will  come  to 
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be  considered  more  important  than  theory,  and  charity 
than  doctrine. 

It  b  important  too  that  men  endeavor  to  become  en- 
lightened as  a  method  of  becoming  catholic  and 
charitable*  Persons  of  enlarged  and  weU  informed  minds 
will  be  able  to  entertain  different  views  on  subjects 
connected  with  religion,  without  losing  their  respect 
for  each  other's  understandings.  They  will  regard 
diversity  of  opinion  as  unavcudable  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  dis- 
appointed or  exaq>erated  on  meeting  with  it.  They 
will  recollect  that  though  they  differ  in  some  points, 
they  agree  in  more,  and  that  those  on  which  they  agree 
are  probably  more  important  than  those  about  which 
they  differ.  Finally,  they  will  ocnaclude  that  after  all, 
diversity  of  sentiment  is  little  to  be  regretted,  if  it  do 
not  kindle  the  imhallowed  passions  of  strife  and  hatred* 
It  furnishes  opportunity  for  exercismg  the  virtues  of  for^ 
bearance,  mutual  candor,  and  charity.  The  tempta- 
tions to  uncharitableness  to  which  it  exposes  us  may 
be  among  the  methods  heaven  appoints  to  try  and  per- 
fect our  virtue. 

To  conclude,  Christians  should  recollect  their  falli- 
bility. They  will  not  then  find  it  difficult  to  preserve 
that  moderation  and  forbearance  which  lay  the  sure 
foundation  of  fellowship  and  union.  Let  men  be  purged 
of  that  foolish  pride  of  opinion,  let  them  be  cured  of 
their  extravagant  pretensions  and  tacit  belief  of  their 
infallibility,  let  them  learn  to  think  modestly  of  them- 
selves, as  beings  partaking  of  firail  and  erring  natures ; 
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and  bitter  dissensioosy  mutual  reproach,  and  anathe- 
mas will  be  no  longer  known. 


A  COTTAGE    SCENE. 

I  saw  a  cndle  at  a  cottage  door. 
Where  the  fair  mother  with  her  cheerfo!  wheel 
Carolled  so  sweet  a  song,  that  the  young  bird 
Whkh  timid  near  the  threshold  sought  for  seeds. 
Paused  on  his  llAed  foot,  and  raised  his  head 
As  if  to  listen.    The  rejoicing  beea 
Nestled  in  throngs  amid  the  woodbine  cupe 
That  o'er  tiie  lattice  clustered.    A  clear  stream 
Came  leaping  from  its  sylvan  height  and  poured 
Music  upon  the  pebbles, — and  the  winds 
Which  gently  *mid  the  yemal  branches  played 
Their  idle  freaks,  brought  showering  blessings  dewn. 
Surfeiting  Earth  with  sweetness. — 

— Sad  I  came 
From  weary  commerce  with  the  heartless  world, — 
But  when  I  felt  upon  my  withered  cheek 
My  mother  Nature's  breath,— and  heard  the  trump 
Of  those  gay  insects  at  their  honied  toil, 
Shining  like  winged  jewelry, — and  drank 
The  healthful  odor  of  the  flowering  trees. 
And  bright-eyed  violets, — but  most  of  all 
When  I  beheld  mild  slumbering  innocence. 
And  on  that  young  maternal  brow  the  smile 
Of  those  affections  that  do  purify 
And  renoyate  the  soul,  I  turned  me  back 
In  gladness,  and  with  added  strength  to  run 
My  thom-dad  race, — ^lifting  a  thankful  pnjw 
To  him  who  showed  me  what  there  was  of  heaven 
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Here  od  the  earth, — that  I  might  safer  walk, 

And  firmer  combat  8{n,-*and  surer  rise 

From  earth  to  heaven.  H. 


WORCESTER   ON   THE    ATONEMENT. 

We  have  long  contemplated  with  grief  the  very 
gross,  and,  as  we  think,  injurious  misapprehensions, 
which  have  pervailed  for  ages  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement.  The  progress  of  light  and  spirit  of  modem 
inquiry,  it  is  true,  have  done  something  to  correct  these 
misapprehensions,  but  multitudes  of  Christians,  we  are 
persuaded,  are  still  very  imperfectly  informed  respecting 
the  real  purpose  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  deadi.  Of 
those,  who  are  convinced  that  the  popular  theory  is 
irrational  and  imsupported  by  tlie  scriptures,  many,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  entertain  very  indistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory views  of  the  true  design  of  Jesus'  sufferings. 
The  belief  is  yet  very  common  that  some  mysterious 
efficacy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those  sufferings.  There 
is  yet  great  want  of  light,  great  want  of  just  and  rational 
conceptions  on  the  subject.  We  have  been  long 
anxious  to  see  a  work  adapted  to  meet  this  want.  Such, 
in  our  view,  is  the  treatise  of  Dr  Worcester,  recendy 
published.*     We  regard  its  publication  as  exceedingly 

*  The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  display  Of  Love— not  of  Wrath .    By  Noah 
Worcester. 
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well  timed.  The  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling 
loudly  called  for  a  work  of  the  kind,  and  we  rejoice 
that  it  was  undertaken  by  one  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task  as  Dr  Worcester.  It  is  not  our  design,  at  present, 
to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his  book.  Our  purpose  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  is 
simply  to  recommend  the  work  to  their  careful  perusal. 
We  know  of  no  work  so  well  fitted  to  assist  tlieir 
inquiries  on  the  important  and  interesting  topic  to  wliich 
it  relates.  One  of  its  excellences  is,  that  it  is  eminently 
scriptural.  The  author  appears  to  have  taken  the 
Bible  in  his  hands,  and  divesting  liimself  of  a  reverence 
for  human  creeds  and  s)'stems,  and  guided  solely  by  a 
spirit  of  earnest  piety,  by  a  love  of  truth,  and  by  com- 
mon sense,  a  quality  too  often  discarded  by  theologians, 
to  have  inquired  into  the  real  import  of  the  several  ex- 
pressions, which  tlie  sacred  writers  employ  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  tliink  tliat  he  has  been 
successful  in  his  inquiry. 

We  mean  not  to  say  that  we  coincide  with  him  in 
every  opinion  he  has  incidently  expressed  in  tlie  work, 
but  his  prominent  and  leading  views  we  believe  to  be 
correct.  He  writes  not  in  the  character  of  a  partisan. 
*  In  this  work  I  wish,'  says  he,  '  to  be  regarded  not  as 
the  advocate  nor  as  the  opponent  of  any  denomination 
of  Christians,  but  as  the  friend  of  truth  and  the  friend 
of  peace.  Indeed  I  know  not  that  my  present  views 
on  this  subject  accord  with  those  of  any  sect,  or  any 
individual  Christian.  Still  I  have  a  hope  that  many 
things  in  the  work  will  be  found  accordant  with  the 
feelings  of  many  good  men  in  every  denomination.' 

VOL.    1. NO.    II.  6 
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This  is  as  it  should  be.  Truth,  the  truth  of  God, 
should  be  our  sole  aim,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  all  party  dis- 
tinctions should  be  forgotten. — ^The  work  is  written  with 
great  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  breathes  tliroughout 
a  spirit  of  cliristian  love  and  meekness.  We  will  give 
one  or  two  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  manner,  and  style  of  diinking  on 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  The  leading  idea  he 
intends  to  inculcate,  as  expressed  in  the  title  of  his 
work,  is  that  the  *  atoning  sacrifice  is  a  display  of  love 
—not  of  wrath.'  After  quoting  several  passages  to 
show  *  tlie  different  senses  in  which  one  person  is  said 
to  die  or  suffer  for  another,'  he  observes,  *  From  the 
numerous  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  it  is  very 
clear  that  diere  are  several  distinct  senses,  in  which 
one  person  may  be  said  to  suffer  or  die  for  another. 
The  question  naturally  occurs.  In  which  of  these  senses 
did  Christ  suffer  and  die  for  sinners  ?  The  prevalent 
opinion  has  been,  that  he  suflered  and  died  as  a 
substitute  for  sinners.  But  to  diis  hypothesis  there  are 
many  objections;  some  of  which  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

'  1.  The  death  which  Christ  endured  for  us  was 
natural  or  temporal  death  ;  yet  all  men,  the  friends  as 
well  as  the  enemies  of  Christ,  are  still  liable  to  natural 
death.  How  then  could  Christ's  death  be  a  substitute 
for  ours  ? 

'2.  If  it  be  said,  that  he  suffered  "  the  wrath  of  God  " 
as  our  substitute;  why  are  we  still  liable  to  penal 
sufferings  ? 

*  3.  The  hypothesis  that  God  inflicted  on  tiie  inno- 
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cent  the  penal  evils  due  to  us,  ascribes  to  God  a  mode 
of  conduct,  and  a  principle  of  government,  which  he 
forbids  men  to  adopt,  and  which  he  himself  has 
positively  disclaimed. 

*  4.  The  principle  which  the  hypothesis  ascribes  to 
Grod,  is  always  unjust  and  cruel  when  adopted  by  men. 

^  5.  To  interpret  the  phrases,  in  relation  to  Christ, 
**  suffered  for  us"  and  "  died  for  us,"  as  meaning  sub- 
stituted suffering  and  death,  is  to  depart  from  all  the 
analogies  of  the  Bible,  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  in 
relation  to  other  persons ;  excepting  merely  the  cases 
which  relate  to  forbidden  conduct  and  a  disclaimed 
princij^. 

^After  God  had  forbidden  the  Israelites  to  punish  the 
imiocent  for  the  offences  of  the  guilty,  and  had  assured 
them  that  this  practice  did  not  pertain  to  his  nK)de  of 
government ;  b  it  to  be  admitted  that  he  adopted  this 
yerj  principle  for  the  display  of  his  justice  ?  If  we 
know  in  what  sense  a  good  shepherd  is  said  to  lay  down 
hb  life  for  his  sheep,  we  may  know  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  Jesus  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  For  he  was  the 
good  Shepherd,  and  we  were  as  his  sheep  gone  astray. 
In  seeking  our  recovery  he  had  to  encounter  enemies 
and  dangers,  and  to  endure  suffermgs  and  death.  The 
object  of  Christ's  mission  was  tlie  recovery  of  men  from 
a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  to  reconcile  them  to  God  that 
they  might  become  obedient  and  happy.  As  in  pursu- 
ing this  benevolent  object  he  exposed  himself  to  sufer- 
ing  and  to  death,  and  not  only  thus  exposed  hunself,  but 
actually  suffered  and  died ;  it  is  with  perfect  propriety, 
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and  according  to  a  common  use  of  language,  said  of  him 
that  he  suffered  for  us,— died  for  us, — ^laid  down  his 
life  for  us.  But  that  his  sufferings  were  not  the  effects 
of  God's  displeasure  against  him  as  our  substitute,  is, 
to  my  mind,  very  clear  from  the  following  passages  of 
Scripture : — 

* "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."     John  iii.  16. 

* "  But  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."     Rom.  v.  8. 

* "  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things  ? "     Rom.  viii.  32. 

* "  That  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
for  every  man."     Heb.  ii.  9. 

*  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins."     1  John,  iv.   10. 

*  I  hardly  know  of  any  language  which  could  more 
clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  both  the  mission  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  son  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  God's 
love  to  sinful  men.  Even  in  regard  to  the  *  propitiation,' 
or  reconciling  sacrifice,  John  says, — ^*'  Herein  is  love  !  " 
the  love  of  Grod,  not  his  *  wratkJ*  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gospel  does  not  exhibit  God  to  us,  as  such  an  aus- 
tere Sovereign,  that  he  cannot  forgive  even  a  penitent, 
without  inflicting  the  deserved  evils  on  an  innocent 
victim ;  but,  as  a  being  who  has  indeed  a  father's  heart, 
and  is  disposed,  by  tender  compassion  for  his  guilty 
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offipring,  to  do  all  that  wisdom  and  love  shaU  dictate 
to  reconcile  and  save  them.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
purest  love,  he  sent  his  Son,  ^^  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved." 
Though  God  well  knew  that  the  mission  of  his  Son 
would  cost  him  his  life ; — and  though  the  Son  was  one 
in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleased  ;  yet  such  was  his 
love  to  us,  that  he  did  not  withhold  this  object  of  his 
most  tender  affection,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  aU, 
when  this  became  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  benevolent  purpose  respecting  our  salvation. 

*  This  delightful  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  me 
clearly  authorised  by  the  Gospel ;  and  with  great  pro- 
priety the  intelligence  of  such  love  may  be  called  good 
tidings.  This  view  of  the  subject  seems  also  to  accord 
with  God's  long-suffering  conduct  towards  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  subsequent  to  the  fall ;  and  witli  the  be- 
nignity of  the  Divine  character  as  revealed  to  Abraham, 
to  Moses,  and  to  the  people  of  Israel, — ^both  by  words 
and  symbolical  institutions.  I  may  add,  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  excludes  the  awful,  the  painful,  and,  to 
me,  unnatural  idea  of  God's  displaying  avenging  justice 
on  an  innocent  and  holy  victim,  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  forgiving  love  toward  his  penitent  children. 
It  is  presumed  that  this  supposed  example  of  die  mode 
of  Divine  forgiveness,  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be, 
imitated  by  any  enlightened  and  benevolent  being  in  the 
universe.  Yet  every  Christian  is  required  to  forgive, 
as  God  forgives ! '     pp.  79,  82. 

Again  in  treating  of  the  question,  '  In  what  sense  did 
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the  Messiah  bear  the  sins  of  many?  he  observes,  'It  is 
said  of  Christ,  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows." — "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare 
our  sicknesses."  It  could  be  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  that  he  bore  our  griefs,  our  sicknesses,  or  our  sins. 
Matthew,  after  recording  the  many  miracles  which  Jesus 
performed  on  a  certain  occasion,  tells  us,  that  these 
things  were  done,  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
l«ras  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet, — Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  If,  then,  Christ 
might  bear  our  sicknesses  by  exercising  a  benevolent 
sympathy  and  his  power  of  healing;  why  not  bear  our 
sins  by  benevolent  labors  and  sufiTerings  to  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity?  I  see  no  more  evidence  that,  in 
bearing  our  sins  he  bore  our  punishment,  than  that  in 
bearing  our  sicknesses,  he  sufiTered  all  the  pains  and 
distresses,  of  which  he  relieved  others.'     p.  93. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR  ACCEPTANCE  WITH  GOD. 

How  Strange  that  men  should  puzzle  and  distress 
themselves  indefatigably  about  what  natural  conscience 
infers  so  directly  and  the  Scriptures  testify  so  plainly! 
If  we  had  but  the  single  declaration  of  Peter,  that,  *  In 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  with  him,'  should  we  need  any 
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more?  We  thank  God,  this  is  plain  and  explicit 
enough  for  us ;  and  one  undisputed  decision  of  inspired 
wisdom  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  We  have  done  with 
anxiety.  We  can  now  live  and  die  with  quiet  minds, 
full  of  trust  and  hope.  We  know  the  primary,  funda- 
mental, only  indispensable  terms  of  our  salvation. 
Reverence  for  God  and  a  disposition  to  act  righteously 
constitute  the  great  point  on  which  all  turns.  Whatev- 
er may  be  metaphysically  argued  against  their  suffi- 
ciency, the  undisputed  assertion  of  revelation  must  stand. 
Whatever  may  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  it  from  other 
passages  of  scripture,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  answer, 
we  do  not  imderstand  those  passages;  as  there  are 
probably  many  in  the  Bible  which  none  understand. 
What  then  ?  Must  a  proposition  as  plain  as  the  light 
of  the  skies  be  rejected  because  our  limited  knowledge 
may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  what  is  not  plain  ? 
If  we  confessed  to  our  opponents  that  we  did  not  com- 
prehend a  single  other  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  except 
this,  they  would  have  gained  nothing.  We  have  still 
the  advantage  of  this  explicit  declaration. 

The  reader  is  aware,  how  variously  this  simplicity 
in  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God  has  been  contro- 
verted ;  and  what  multifarious  and  complicated  condi- 
tions have  been  maintained  in  its  place.  Some  assert 
the  necessity  of  belonging  to  a  particular  church. 
Some,  the  necessity  of  performing  certain  outward  cer- 
emonies ;  or  of  inflicting  on  ourselves  certain  pains  and 
privations.     Others  contend  for  the  paramount  value 
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of  a  creed,  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  coraplexedness — ^the  more  miintelligible,  the  more 
virtue  in  believmg  it.  Others  again,  are  vehement  m 
declarmg  indispensable,  certain  inward  experiences, 
sensible  impulses,  and  frames  of  mind.  And  moreover 
there  are  some  who  maintain,  that  we  need  do  nothing, 
that  there  are  no  conditions,  that  Grod  will  save  us 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not. 

Now  to  all  these,  except  the  last,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  then:  conditions  are  defective.  They  do  not 
seem  to  involve  the  one  great  leading  test  on  which  the 
scriptures  lay  stress.  They  may  be  all  very  well  in  their 
place.  They  are  good  additions  and  aids  to  the  one 
thing  needful ;  but  they  are  not  that  one  thing.  They 
are  not  essential.  They  are  not  so  indispensable  that 
we  ought  not  to  feel  safe  a  moment  i^dthout  them ;  as 
is  the  case  with  fearing  God  and  workmg  righteous- 
ness. 

I  know  there  is  a  subterfuge  by  which,  simple  and  di- 
rect as  the  apostle's  language  is,  it  is  evaded  by  the 
advocates  of  the  prevalent  systems.  We  are  told,  that 
it  btrue,  God  would  accept  aU  who  fear  him  and  work 
righteousness ;  but  that  none  can  expect  to  be  saved 
on  these  terms,  for  none  fulfil  them ;  there  are  none 
who  work  perfect  righteousness ;  there  is  no  man  that 
sinneth  not.  But  is  not  this  trifling  with  the  language 
of  scripture  ?  Is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  very 
plam  ?  He  certainly  did  not  intend  to  mock  us  with 
riddles.  He  means  by  righteousness,  not  sinless  per- 
fection, but  the  conscientious  desire  and  habitual  en- 
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deavor  to  perform  all  our  duties,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  employed  the 
word,  speaking  in  general  terms,  without  anticipating 
the  quibbles  that  might  be  raised  concerning  their  lan- 
guage. Peter  made  the  declaration  I  have  cited, 
with  express  reference  to  Cornelius,  before  he  believed 
anythmg,  perhaps  before  he  had  heard  anytiiing,  of 
Christ.  And  how  many  others  did  God  himself  call 
righteous,  who  yet  of  course  partook  of  human  imper- 
fections. 

To  leave  this  bootless  evasion.  What  unprejudiced 
man  ever  read  the  gospels  for  the  first  time,  without 
the  impression  that  an  obedient  life  was  their  prime  re- 
quisition ?  Shall  I  quote  to  prove  it  ?  I  should  not 
know  where  to  begin,  and  less  still  where  to  end. 
There  is  no  other  truth  which  so  sets  quotation  at  defi- 
ance. Look  at  our  Saviour's  preaching.  Turn  to  his 
sermon  on  the  mount.  What  was  the  whole  strain  and 
purpose  of  his  discourse  ? 

St  Paul  is  quoted  to  prove  that  works  are  nothing 
and  faith  is  all.  I  shall  not  plunge  into  the  misty  abyss 
of  disputation  the  subject  opens  before  me.  To  explain 
St  Paul,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  another  apostle,  as 
good  as  he,  St  James.  How  can  it  be  overlooked  that 
he  wrote  an  epistle,  to  correct  precisely  such  misap- 
prehensions of  Paul's  language  on  this  subject  as  are 
now  entertained  ?  '  Can  faith  save  ?,'  he  asks ;  '  By 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only ;'  *  As 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
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works  is  dead  also.'     Can  words  make   a  principle 
plainer  ? 

Besides  all  this,  and  before  it  all,  there  are  presump- 
tions, antecedent  probabilities,  in  favor  of  the  simple 
principle  before  us,  that  appear  to  us  absolutely  deci- 
sive. 

There  is  a  presumption  for  it  from  its  simplicity.  It 
bears  an  analogy  to  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
Deity.  All  his  most  complicated  systems  and  opera- 
tions are  governed  by  the  fewest  and  simplest  princi- 
ples. This  may  be  but  little  alone,  but  there  is  a  fur- 
ther presumption  from  its  inielligibleness  to  all  human 
beings.  The  rule  of  duty  for  all  must  he  such  as  all 
can  understand.  Now  look  through  the  multitude  of 
clashing  sects,  and  see  if  there  is  any  other  requisite 
but  this,  which  the  humblest  capacity  among  them  can 
comprehend  and  aj^reciate. 

Again,  this  requisite  is  common  to  all  sects  whether 
it  be  called  principal,  or  only  secondary  as  a  requi- 
site. It  is  common  to  all,  and  it  alone  is  so.  It  is  in 
favor  of  its  claims,  that  it  agrees  with  aU  God's  most 
valuable  blessings  of  other  kinds.  They  are,  like  it, 
common  to  all. 

Another  presumption  for  it  is  found  in  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  mankind.  The  supreme  sway  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  is  the  working  of  righteousness,  tends  more 
immediately  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  world  than 
any  other  test  on  which  men  could  expect  to  be  judged. 
Now  God  does  aU  things  to  his  creatures  in  benevo- 
lence.    Is  it  not  probable,  that  he  would  offer  his  fa- 
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vor  on  such  a  condition  as  is  most  directly  adapted  to 
promote  their  wellbemg  ? 

And  in  fine,  do  not  those  other  terms  of  acceptance 
that  have  been  urged,  even  the  most  artificially  com- 
plicated, the  most  seemingly  arbitrary  of  them  all,  do 
they  not  in  truth  involve,  are  tliey  not  in  truth  to  be  re- 
solved into,  tills  more  simple  principle,  after  all,  as  their 
unavoidable  basis  ?  What  inducement  is  there,  what 
inducement  can  there  be  to  any  religious  performance 
but  regard  to  God's  authority  and  a  disposition  to  do 
what  is  right  in  his  sight  ?  Why  does  one  man  join 
himself  to  what  claims  to  be  the  only  true  clmrch? 
Why  is  another  exact  in  going  through  his  routine  of 
ritual  offices,  or  inflicting  on  himself  his  fasts,  and  pen- 
ances, and  sacrifices?  Why  should  another  be  so 
troubled,  to  know,  whether  liis  creed  contains  tlie  indis- 
pensable complement  of  articles?  Or  why  should 
another  take  such  pains  to  place  himself  witliin  reach 
of  the  preaching  and  influences  calculated  to  excite 
the  emotions  which  will  save  ?  Is  it  not  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  wnsh  to  do  what  is  right,  tliat  is  the  foundation 
of  all  this  ?— AU  sane  Christians  now  feel,  whatever  may 
be  their  theories,  that  they  have  to  do  something  or  oth- 
er tlieraselves,  to  be  saved.  And  whatever  they  do, 
the  prime  element  in  the  motive  of  their  doings  must 
be  regard  to  tlie  will  of  God  and  the  desire  to  approve 
themselves  to  him. 

That  sometliing  else  may  be  necessary  to  our  salva- 
tion besides  what  we  do  ourselves,  we  never  deny. 
There  may  be  a  great  many  things  done  that  we  know 
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nothing  of.    But  this  makes  no  difierence  at  all  between 
us  in  what  we  have  to  do. 

Now,  if  the  fear  of  (Jod  and  the  intention  to  do  right- 
eously be  the  common  foundation,  the  general  spring 
of  all  these  modes  of  religious  duty,  is  it  not  wisest 
and  best,  m  settling  the  conditions  of  God's  favor,  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  at  once  ?  If  we  have 
the  source  from  which  all  other  religious  principles  and 
duties  take  their  rise,  we  may  feel  sure  of  all  its  legiti- 
mate effects.  But  if  we  have  only  one  of  die  effects, 
we  cannot  feel  sure  of  die  rest.  How  then  can  it  be 
feared,  that  this  simple  principle  of  the  religious  char- 
acter is  not  adequate  to  produce  the  desired  results  in 
the  soul,  though  a  secondary  principle,  derived  from  it, 
M?  Must  it  not  contain  in  itself  the  elements,  the 
germs  of  all  its  effects  ?  By  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
it  is  acknowledged  a  much  broader  spring  of  action  than 
any  particular  obligations  deduced  from  it.  They  are 
limited  ;  this  is  universal  in  its  operation. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  faith.  You  may  tell  me 
you  believe  a  certain  truth  which  has  wonderful  power 
over  your  religious  character.  But,  if  I  have  a  true 
reverence  for  God's  authority  and  determination  to  obey 
him,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  cannot  go  beyond  me  in 
faith ;  for  I  not  only  believe  that  truth,  if  it  be  a  truth, 
but  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe  everything  which 
I  have  reason  to  think  God  has  said.  If  I  fear  him  I 
cannot  for  my  life  help  doing  this.  I  would  die  soon- 
er than  reject  one  particle  that  he  has  uttered.  For  I 
cannot  but  feel  tliat  death  would  be  an  infinitely  less 
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evil  than  this.  If  I  have  not  sufficient  reasons  to  tliink 
he  has  declared  what  you  believe,  then  this  same  fear 
of  him  and  wish  to  do  right  prevents  my  belief  of  it ; 
and  I  presume  you  will  think  it  as  useful  in  deterring 
me  from  the  belief  of  what  is  not  true,  as  in  compelling 
me  to  the  belief  of  what  is. 

Or  again,  suppose  you  place  religion  principally  in 
performing  a  certain  act  or  class  of  actions,  whether  of- 
fices of  devotion,  or  bodily  mortifications,  or  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  souls  and  enlarge  your  communion,  or 
anything  else.  I  place  religion  in  tlie  fear  of  God 
prompting  to  all  works  of  righteousness.  Who  has 
the  advantage  ?  Who  is  likely  to  do  most  ?  In  stri- 
ving to  obey  all  his  commands,  I  shall  of  course  do  tliat 
which  you  do,  if  it  be  commanded  by  him,  and  more 
too.  If  it  be  not  his  command,  I  have  the  advantage 
of  you  in  not  doing  it ;  for  there  must  be  something 
wrong  or  at  least  unnecessary  in  it ;  and  then  the  ener- 
gy expended  upon  it  would  be  better  reserved  for 
something  decidedly  useful. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TERMS,  WONDERFUL,  COUNSEL- 
LOR, MIGHTY  GOD,  EVERLASTING  FATHER,  &;C.  AS 
APPLIED  TO  OUR  SAVIOUR.       ISAIAH    IX,    6. 

'  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
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his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
peace.' 

This  passage  has  been  generally  understood  as  pre- 
dicting the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  though  some  critics  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  among  them  the  celebra- 
ted Grotius,  have  appropriated  it  to  Hezekiah,  the  son 
of  king  Ahaz.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to 
state  the  reasons  on  which  this  latter  opinion  is  founded. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  passage  was  originally  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Saviour,  and  will  proceed  to  of- 
fer an  explanation  of  it  in  this  view. 

The  language  of  the  prophet  is  borrowed  from  the 
style  of  royalty,  and  represents  the  Saviour  as  a  king, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  religion  as  the  setting  up 
of  a  kingdom.  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder, 
that  is,  he  shall  bear  the  burden  of  government.  And 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  his  reign  ?  Truth,  jus- 
tice, meekness,  forgiveness  and  peace.  God  has  made 
him  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  And  he  shall 
reign  till  he  has  subdued  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  die  interests 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  prophet  declares  that,  hU  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful.  By  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, the  word,  name,  it  may  be  observed,  is  here  re- 
dundant. His  name  shall  be  called,  is  the  same  as, 
he  shall  be  called.  So  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
LfOrd,  is  the  same  as  to  call  upon  the  Lord.  It  is 
evident  that  tlie  prophet  did  not  intend  to  predict  the 
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proper  name  of  the  Saviour,  but  only  the  qualities  of 
his  character,  which  should  merit  and  receive  the 
splendid  epithets,  employed  by  the  prophet. 

He  shall  be  called  toonderful.  The  propriety  of 
this  epithet  is  seen  at  once  by  every  one,  who  remem- 
bers anything  of  the  birth,  the  youth,  the  spirit  and 
character,  the  good  deeds  and  wise  instructions,  the 
dignity  and  the  humiliation,  the  life  and  the  death  of 
Christ.  He  was  wonderful  in  being  welcomed  into 
the  world  by  the  homage  of  sages  and  the  songs  of  an- 
geb ;  in  his  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man ;  in  his  conversation  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  nation,  when  only  twelve  years  old ;  in 
receiving  the  holy  spirit  without  measure  at  tlie  age  of 
manhood,  and  in  being  addressed  by  the  voice  from 
heaven,  *  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  \vhom  I  am  well 
pleased ; '  wonderful  in  all  the  words  tliat  he  spake, 
and  all  the  acts  which  he  performed ;  in  his  superiori- 
ty to  his  nation  and  age ;  in  the  vast  extent  of  his  con- 
ceptions, the  sublimity  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  unri- 
valled excellence  of  his  precepts ;  wonderful  in  piety 
to  God  and  benevolence  to  man,  and  above  all  in  the 
generous  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  man ; 
in  the  miraculous  phenomena  that  accompanied  his 
death ;  in  his  speedy  return  from  tlie  mansions  of  the 
dead,  and  in  his  glorious  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Well  then  might  the  pen  of  inspiration  predict 
that  he  would  be  called  '  wonderful.' 

The  next  epithet  applied  to  him  is  that  of  Coun" 
tellor.     And  the  propriety  of  this  epitliet  will  appear 
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evident,  when  it  is  considered  what  was  the  source 
of  his  wisdom,  and  what  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  has  given.  He  is  a  counsellor  because 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  him,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear 
of  tlie  Lord.  He  was  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  Father ; 
he  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  pure  fountain  of  eter- 
nal truth ;  in  him  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  Wliat  question  is  there  worthy 
of  an  immortal  being  to  ask,  w^hich  our  great  counsellor 
will  not  answer  ?  He  may  not,  indeed,  throw  light  upon 
your  schemes  for  laying  up  the  treasures  which  the 
moth  and  rust  may  corrupt ;  but  he  will  tell  you  how 
to  use  them,  so  that  when  ihey  fail,  ye  shall  be  received 
into  everlasting  habitations.  He  may  not  gratify  your 
curiosity  in  questions  of  doubtful  disputation,  or  com- 
municate that  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  which 
the  faithful  exertion  of  your  own  faculties  is  able  to  ac- 
quire. But  ask  of  him  the  character  of  the  God  who 
hideth  himself,  or  who  is  hidden  from  his  creatures 
behind  tlie  veil  of  the  material  world  ;  ask  of  him  the 
origin,  the  nature,  the  duty,  the  destination  of  man ; 
ask  of  him  the  cause  of  those  apparent  disorders  in  the 
moral  world  which  are  mingled  with  such  a  profusion 
of  order  and  beauty  ;  ask  him  whence  the  blessings 
come  that  we  enjoy,  and  whence  the  calamities  that 
afflict  us ;  ask  him  how  you  may  attain  the  favor  of  Him 
whose  hand  moves  the  springs  of  all  your  happiness 
or  misery ;  ask  him  what  will  become  of  you,  when  your 
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bodies  shall  be  miDgled  with  dust,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  On  all  these  questions,  the  great 
counsellor  wiU  give  more  satisfaction  than  all  the  migh^ 
masters  of  philosophy  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  passage  we  are  considering,  according  to  the 
common  translation,  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  child 
that  was  to  be  bom,  should  be  called,  2?le  mighty  God. 
If  this  translation  be  correct,  the  meaning  is,  tliat  Jesus, 
in  regal  character,  as  son  of  God,  should  display  such 
mighty  power  in  the  performance  of  miracles,  and  such 
superior  wisdom  in  his  doctrine,  that  he  should  be 
called,  as  it  were,  a  god  upon  earth.  It  was  not  un- 
common, it  is  well  kdbwn,  in  ancient  times  to  give  the 
name  of  God  to  persons  distinguished  by  the  dignity  of 
their  station,  or  the  greatness  of  tlieir  actions.  Thus 
Moses,  on  account  of  the  miracles,  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  performmg,  is  said  to  have  been  a  god 
unto  Pharaoh.  So  kings  and  princes  are  called  gods ; 
as,  *  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  the  children 
of  the  Most  High.'  So  angels  are  called  gods,  \vhepe 
it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  '  worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  * 
In  the  same  way  Jesus  might  be  called,  mighty  god,  on 
account  of  his  miraculous  powers,  and  marvellous  wis- 
dom, by  which  he  was  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glo- 
ry, and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;  although  he 
himself  declared  that  all  power  was  git^en  him,  and  that 
he  could  do  nothing  of  himself. 

*  So  io  Psalm  viii,  6,  where  the  English  version  translates  cor- 
rectly, in  my  opinion,  *  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,'  the  ezpresaion  in  the  original  is,  '  than  the  elohim  or 
god$. 

7* 
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The  inspired  prophet  is  not  the  author  of  a  proposi- 
tion so  contradictory  as  that  the  child  to  be  born  was 
to  be  the  Supreme  Being ;  i.  e.  an  eternal  uncaused 
being.  All  that  he  says,  is,  that  he  should  be  called 
mighty  god,  just  as  angels,  kings,  and  magistrates  were 
called  gods,  allowing  that  the  word,  god,  is  a  proper 
translation  of  the  original  Hebrew.  For  the  article 
the,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  origi- 
nal. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  probably  aware  tliat  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars,  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  have  translated  the  word,  rendered,God,in  the 
common  version,differently.  The  true  meaning, we  think, 
was  caught  by  Martin  Luther,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  a  sectarian  bias.  In  his  celebrated  German  version 
of  the  Bible,  he  translates  the  term,  hero  or  potentate.* 
The  same  Hebrew  word  translated,  God,  by  king  James' 
translators,  and,  hero  or  potentate,  by  Martin  Luther,  is 
apphed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Exekiel  xxxi,  11,  where 
he  is  styled,  mighty  one  of  the  nations ;  and  in  Ezek. 
xxxii,  21,  the  same  word  in  the  plural  is  translated, 
strong  ;  the  strong  among  the  mighty.  In  these  passages 
from  Ezekiel,the  translation  might  be,  ^  god  of  the  na- 
tions,^ and  'Gods  among  the  mighty,^  with  the  same  pro- 
priety as  the  term  is  rendered,  God,  in  Isaiah  ix,  6.  In- 
stead, tliere  fore,  of  reading  the  verse,  with  die  common 
version.  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  mighty  God,  I  would 

*  Tlie  word  is  translated  in  the  same  way  in  the  version  of  De 
Wette,  one  of  the  very  first  Hebraists  of  the  day,  and  also  by  Gese- 
nius,  whose  Hebrew  lexicon  is  deservedly  extolled  by  scholars  of 
every  denomination. 
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read  it,  wonderful,  counsellor,  mighty  potentate ;  and 
would  refer  the  expression  to  tlie  power  that  was  im- 
parted to  Jesus  by  tlie  Fadier  for  the  instrucUon,  sal- 
vation, and  judgement  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  prefer  the  common  transla- 
tion, it  may  be  explained  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, in  perfect  consistency  with  the  derived  power, 
and  entire  dependence  of  Jesus  upon  his  Father  and 
our  Father,  his  God  and  our  God. 

The  next  epithet,  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  text, 
is  diat  of  Everlasting  Father,  by  which  is  meant 
that  he  will  be  the  perpetual  father,  or  friend,  of 
his  people ;  just  as  a  good  prince  or  ruler,  who  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits  upon  the  land  of  his  birtli,  is  said 
to  be  the  father  of  his  country.  The  term,  everlasting, 
has  no  reference  to  the  past,  but  only  to  the  future.  It 
means,  ever-enduring,  or  perpetual,  as  in  the  phrases, 
everlasting  happiness,  everlasting  mercy.  Jesus,  then, 
according  to  the  promise,  will  be  die  perpetual  father 
of  his  people.  He  will  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
church,  as  a  father  over  die  interests  of  his  children. 
He  will  strengthen  their  weakness;  he  will  console 
their  sorrows ;  he  will  animate  their  fainting  spirits, 
and  he  mil  even  make  intercession  for  diem  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  This  prophecy,  that  he  will  be 
die  everlasting  or  perpetual  father  of  his  people,  ap- 
pears to  mean  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  promise  of 
Christ,  when  he  says, '  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Whedier  he  is  personally 
employed  as  the  invisible  agent  of  the  Most  High  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  church,  or  only  by  means  of  the  in- 
structions, hopes,  and  consolations  of  his  religion,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  not  important  to  determine.  In 
either  case  we  regard  him  with  affection  and  interest, 
as  the  everlasting  or  perpetual  father  of  his  people. 

The  last  epithet  bestowed  upon  Jesus  is,  Prince  (f 
peace.  And  a  prince  of  peace  he  was  in  three  differ- 
ent senses.  First,  he  came  to  make  us  at  peace  with 
God,  to  reconcile  us  to  his  Fatlier,  to  purify  us  from 
the  sins  that  have  separated  us  from  God.  Thus 
it  is  said  by  the  apostle,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  he  is  the  prince  of  peace,  as  he  came  to  pro- 
mote peace  between  man  and  man ;  to  subdue  those  pas- 
sions, whence  come  wars  and  fightings ;  and  to  es- 
tablish in  tlie  souls  of  men  tliose  feelings  of  justice,  kind- 
ness, forgiveness  and  humility,  wliich  are  calculated  to 
maintain  perpetual  peace.  Only  let  nations  and  indi- 
viduals be  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  sword  will  be  beaten  into  the 
ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  the  pnming  hook,  and 
men  will  learn  war  no  more. 

Lastly,  he  is  the  prmce  of  peace,  as  he  is  the  author 
of  inward  peace,  or  tranquillity  of  heart.  It  is  only  by 
coming  to  him,  and  imbibing  liis  piety,  his  benevolence, 
his  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  that  we  can  find 
rest  unto  our  souls.  Thus  alone  can  we  find  peace ; 
the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  It  is  pride,  selfishness,  irreligion,  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge,  that  are  the  sources  of  most  of  the  miseries 
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of  the  human  heart.  When  these  demons  have  been 
expelled  from  the  soul  through  the  aid  of  christian  pre- 
cepts, hopes  and  promises,  and  when  faith,  hope  and 
charity  have  taken  their  place,  then  at  length  we  shall 
be  at  peace  with  God,  at  peace  with  man,  and  at  peace 
with  our  own  souls.  This  glorious  effect  Jesus  came 
to  produce ;  and  he  has  produced  it  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands.  Well  then  may  he  be  styled,  the  prince  of 
peace. 

Such  is  the  character  of  him,  upon  whose  shoulder 
the  government  of  the  church  is  laid.  He  is  wonderful 
in  all  his  attributes.  He  is  a  counsellor,  who  resolves  all 
our  doubts,  who  alone  can  show  us  the  way  to  eternal 
happiness ;  he  is  a  mighty  potentate,  who  is  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
security  of  his  kingdom ;  he  is  the  everlasting  or  per- 
petual father  of  those,  who  put  tlieraselves  under  his 
government ;  and  he  is  the  prince  of  peace  to  all  liis 
obedient  followers. 

What  reason  have  we,  therefore,  as  Christians,to  rejoice 
that  such  a  child  was  bom,  that  such  a  son  was  given;  one 
that  can  dissipate  our  darkness,  and  illumine  our  minds  ; 
can  calm  the  conscience  and  make  us  at  peace  witli 
God,  with  man,  and  our  own  souls;  can  free  us  from 
the  misery  of  tyrannical  passions  ;  can  encourage,  with 
paternal  tenderness,  our  feeble  steps ;  can  deliver  us 
from  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  the  grave, 
and  discover  to  us  immortal  happiness.  With  what 
alacrity  should  we  embrace  the  privilege  of  being  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom !   With  what  fidelity  should  we 
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follow  him  as  the  captain  of  our  salvation !  With  what 
ardent  zeal  should  we  heed  bis  admonitions ;  listen  to 
his  instructions ;  mark  his  example,  and  obey  his  laws ; 
and  with  what  earnest  gratitude  should  we  thank  God 
who  laid  help  upon  one  that  was  so  mighty  to  save ! 
With  what  joy  should  we  regard  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy, 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  born. 

Unto  us  a  son  is  given, 

And  ttie  goveraroent  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder. 

And  he  shall  be  called,  wonderful. 

Counsellor,  mighty  potentate, 

Everlasting  father,  prince  of  peace. 


RECIPROCAL   DUTIES    OF  MTINISTER   AND    PEOPLE. 

PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

MESSRS  EDITORS, — ^In  my  present  communication, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  those 
duties  which  relate  to  the  public  instructions  of  the 
church.  The  minister  is  expected  to  preach  the  gospel • 
But  in  what  manner? 

1 .  I  think  preaching  should  be  intelligible.  Religious 
instruction  can  do  but  little  good,  unless  it  is  clearly 
apprehended  by  the  hearers.  Now  our  audiences 
are  commonly  composed  of  persons  of  aU  ages  and 
ranks,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  our 
discourses  generaUy  useful,  they  must  be  adapted  to 
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the  comprehension  even  of  children.  I  know  it  is 
difficuh  to  have  them  so  elevated  in  style  and  sentiment 
as  to  please  the  best  educated,  and  still  so  simple  as  to 
be  understood  by  tlie  most  unlearned.  But  I  believe 
this  possible  attainment,  is  of  the  first  importance,  is 
the  perfection  of  pulpit  composition,  and  is  also 
scriptural.  Yes.  Jesus  spake  as  man  never  spake. 
He  addressed  the  learned  scribes  as  well  as  the  unlet- 
tered multitude.  Yet  his  discourses  are  direct,  per- 
spicuous, and  intelligible ;  and  at  the  same  time,  pure, 
refined,  and  subUme.  They  enable  us  to  give  a  correct 
definition  of  sermonizing.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
manly  conversation.  They  also  exhibit  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  dispensing  religious  truths  ever  given  to 
the  world ;  a  model  which  has  been  too  much  neglected, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  clergy  and  the  injury  of  their 
hearers. 

Other  modes  have  indeed  been  more  fashionable. 
Some  of  our  fathers  were  forever  discoursing  concern- 
ing the  secret  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  those  dogmas 
which  they  pronounced  mysterious  and  uninteljigible. 
Now  if  God  has  a  secret  will,  it  must  be  unknown  to  his 
dependant  children.  And  if  there  are  any  mysterious 
doctrines,  they  can  constitute  no  part  of  revelation ;  for 
revelation  means  the  explanation  of  unknown  and  mys- 
terious truths.  And  if  any  fact  is  unintelligible,  it 
cannot  be  believed  ;  for  we  can  neither  understand  nor 
believe  any  farther  than  we  have  ideas.  Such  trifling 
therefore  about  things  unknown,  must  be  a  perversion 
of  the  ministerial  office.     Other  modes  may  also  be 
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easier.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  string  together  the 
technicalities  of  some  human  formulary  of  faith ;  or  to 
ring  the  changes  on  a  certain  circle  of  sectarian  opinions. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  prepare  an  essay  in  a  general, 
indefinite,  abstract  manner;  to  wander  forever  in  a 
cloud  of  mist  around  the  proposed  subject  without  ever 
approaching  it ;  or  to  bring  up  a  few  common  ideas 
under  a  mass  of  high  sounding  words  and  inflated 
phrases.  It  may  not  be  very  difficult  to  prepare  a  dry, 
abstruse,  metaphysical  dissertation ;  or  to  have  both  the 
subject  and  composition  above  the  understandings  of  a 
majority  of  die  congregation. 

But  none  of  these  methods  are  adapted  to  promote 
tlie  success  of  the  gospel.  For  they  do  not  come 
home  to  the  associations,  the  feelings,  and  the  wants  of 
a  mixed  assembly.  They  have  injured  the  cause  of 
Christianity  exceedingly  ;  and  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  pure  aud  undefiled  religion.  While  some  of 
our  preachers  have  been  seeking  to  attain  an  elegant 
and  refined  style,  and  to  preserve  a  false  dignity  of  the 
sacred  desk,  I  fear  many  of  their  hearers  have  been 
languishing  for  the  plain  bread  and  water  of  spiritual 
life ;  and  I  believe  many  more  have  been  drawn  away 
from*  their  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  ministrations 
by  the  more  earnest,  homely,  simple  conversation  of 
various  sectarian  ministers.  I  am  fully  convinced,  from 
a  multitude  of  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
that  he  who  would  preach  tlie  gospel  successfully, 
must  render  his  public  instructions  mtelligible  to  the 
great  proportion  of  his  hearers. 
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2.  I  think  preaching  should  also  be  explicit.  I 
think  the  christian  minister  should  state  definitely  his 
settled  views  on  the  disputed  subjects  of  religion ;  and 
^ve  tlie  honest  reasons  for  his  peculiar  belief.  This 
would  indeed  be  unnecessary,  if  the  christian  world 
was  not  divided  into  various  denominations.  But  as 
the  times  now  are,  I  believe  the  cause  of  truth  demands 
this  at  our  hands.  And  tliis  can  be  done  without  any 
great  labor  or  inconvenience.  For  I  presume  every 
preacher  has  some  clear  notions  on  all  the  controverted 
points  of  theological  discussion.  And  if  you  were  to 
ask  such  questions  as  tlie  following,  I  tiiink  all  might 
declare  very  readily  on  which  side  of  the  pro]K>sition 
their  faith  rested.  Do  you  believe  that  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  dependent  son  of  Jehovah  ?  or  do  you  believe  he  is 
the  self-existent  God,  or  another  being  in  all  respects 
equal  to  our  heavenly  Father  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
tlie  infant  is  pure  and  innocent  at  birth  ?  or  do  you 
believe  he  enters  this  world  with  a  nature  totally  de- 
praved ?  Do  you  believe  we  can  all  secure  christian 
salvation  by  a  proper  use  of  the  appointed  means  ?  or 
do  you  believe  that  God  has  elected  a  definite  number 
to  eternal  happiness,  and  consigned  the  remainder  to 
everlasting  misery  ?  1  do  think  the  state  of  our  com- 
munity demands  this  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel. 

Now  a  minister  can  do  all  tliis  without  mtroducing 
any  of  the  evils  of  controversy,  or  casting  reproach  on 
those  who  diflfer  from  him.  With  such  a  practice 
every  man  of  sense  must  be  pleased ;  and  no  individual 
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can  have  the  least  cause  of  offence.  And  is  he  not 
bound,  by  the  obligations  of  his  profession,  to  pursue 
this  only  honest  and  independent  course  ?  With  his 
private  speculations  on  unimportant  topics,  his  people 
have  indeed  no  concern.  But  with  his  settled  views  on 
all  the  leading  topics  of  revelation,  they  have  a  special 
interest.  For  they  employ  him  to  preach,  not  accord- 
ing to  himself,  or  a  human  creed,  but  to  spend  his  time 
in  a  candid  and  prayerful  study  of  the  scriptures ;  and, 
consequently,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  result 
of  his  investigations. 

Now  T  well  know  that  a  minister  may  observe  a 
guarded  silence  on  all  the  controverted  questions  of  the 
day ;  or  he  may  endeavor  to  keep  his  society  united  by 
seeming  to  favor  both  sides,  or  neither  side,  of  such 
subjects ;  or  he  may  render  his  observations  concerning 
them  so  obscure,  misty,  ambiguous,  indefinite,  that  no 
one  can  discover  his  real  meaning,  or  rather  so  that  each 
hearer  may  receive  the  meaning  most  agreeable  to 
himself.  And  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  he 
may  succeed  in  preserving  the  union,  and  perhaps  in 
retaining  the  affection  of  his  hearers,  during  his  life-time. 
But  I  have  observed  that  the  moment  such  a  preacher 
was  taken  away,  his  people  generally  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  or  more  hostile  parties  ;  while  those  so- 
cieties, which  had  been  accustomed  to  explicit  preach- 
ing, as  generally  united  in  a  resettlement.  I  have  also 
thought  tliat  such  preachers  were  no  more  charitable, 
and  no  less  sectarian,  than  those  who  made  an  honest 
and  open  avowal  of  their  peculiar  sentiments.     I  have 
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even  thought  that  they  eiihibited  as  much  of  a  contro- 
versial spirit,  and  spoke  as  severely  of  those  who 
departed  from  their  prescribed  policy,  as  the  decided 
advocates  of  liberal  opinions.  The  evidence  arising 
from  many  facts  has  fully  convinced  me,  tliat  if  a 
rational  preacher  wishes  to  preserve  his  society  in 
harmony,  to  have  his  ministrations  well  attended,  to  see 
his  hearers  intelligent  and  zealous  Christians,  to  break 
the  bread  of  life  to  a  large  number  of  communicants,  he 
must  be  perfectly  frank  and  explicit  in  his  public  instruc- 
tions on  all  the  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  I  think  preaching  should  likewise  be  charitable. 
I  do  not  believe  the  christian  minister  has  any  warrant 
from  scripture  to  censure  those  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  to  his  interpretations  of  the  divine 
records.  If  he  condemns  others  merely  for  tlieir  honest 
opinions,  he  assumes  an  office  which  belongs  to  no  erring 
mortal ;  he  claims  an  infallibility  which  belongs  only  to 
the  omniscient  God,  and  he  violates  tlie  laws  of  charity. 
Neither  does  he  receive  any  such  authority  from  his 
supporters.  You  do  not  employ  a  frail  mortal  to  dictate 
to  you  what  creed  you  must  embrace  ;  or  to  sentence 
you  to  hell  for  honestly  differing  from  his  conclusions. 
You  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  only  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 
You  are  aware  that  this  book  was  written  many  centuries 
since,  at  different  times,  in  different  languages,  by 
different  men,  for  different  divine  purposes ;  that,  on 
this  account,  it  contains  frequent  allusions  to  the  then 
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existing  manners,  customs,  opinions,  prejudices,  errors, 
disputes,  scenery  and  circumstances ;  and,  consequently, 
that  it  requires  much  leaniing  and  patient  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  all  its  writings.  Accord- 
ingly, you  engage  a  person  of  proper  qualifications  to 
spend  his  time  in  drawing  from  this  fountain  of  salvation 
those  truths  which  he  may  tliink  important  to  be  believed 
and  obeyed ;  and  these  he  is  to  set  before  you  on  each 
returning  sabbath  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  your 
understandings  and  engage  your  affections.  When  he 
has  faithfully  performed  this  service,  his  duty  to  you,  in 
this  particular,  is  properly  discharged. 

But  if  he  feels  disposed  to  examine  into  the  founda- 
tion and  evidence  of  every  disputed  theological  sub- 
ject, he  has  a  perfect  right  so  to  do ;  it  is  his  duty ;  for 
he  is  commanded  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  So  also  if  he  chooses  to  describe  and 
denounce  the  unchristian  spirit,  or  conduct,  of  any  man, 
or  of  any  body  of  men,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  so  to 
do  ;  it  is  his  duty ;  for  he  is  commanded  to  judge  of 
Christians  by  their  fruits,  and  to  reprove  all  transgres- 
sors. And  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  uncharitable. 
But  the  moment  he  accuses  any  one  as  sinful  or  hope- 
less, merely  on  account  of  his  peculiar  sentiments,  he 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  christian  charity,  and  openly 
disobeys  the  precepts  of  his  Saviour.  And  to  be  con- 
stantly raihng  about  those  individuals  and  societies,  who 
have  embraced  views  of  the  gospel  different  from  his 
own,  merely  on  account  of  this  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion, is  not  only  unrighteous,  but  really  pernicious.    For 
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the  Datural  tendency  of  such  a  course  would  be  to 
make  hunself,  and  those  of  his  party,  proud,  bigoted, 
censorious,  and  persecuting ;  the  very  sins  so  often  re- 
proved by  the  inspired  preachers.  He  should  rather 
endeavor  to  make  himself  and  his  hearers,  humble,  can- 
did, forbearing,  forgiving,  and  benevolent.  And  he 
should  ever  remember  that  he  has  one  master,  even 
Christ,  and  that  all  Christians  are  brethren.  This 
course  was  recommended  by  the  example  and  precepts 
of  our  acknowledged  Teacher. 

4.  I  think  finally,  that  preaching  should  be  practical. 
Our  Saviour  came  to  reform  the  world.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly given  us  a  peculiar  system  of  morality.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  this.  It  contains  general  princi- 
ples of  conduct  which  may  be  extended  to  every  par- 
dcular  word,  action,  thought,  and  motive.  He  summed 
up  all  human  duty  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ; 
and  these  two  fundamental  principles  include  all  the 
acts  of  pietj',  benevolence,  and  self-government.  Prac- 
tical preaching,  therefore,  consists  in  minutely  unfold- 
ing these  general  principles,  and  earnesdy  urging  their 
cordial  reception  as  rules  of  action.  In  tliis  way,  the 
preacher  may  persuade  his  hearers  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world.  This  method  of  dispen- 
sing religious  truUi  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  introducing  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  for  they  are  eminendy  calculated 
to  promote  christian  holiness.  How  often  did  our 
Saviour  allude  to  the  paternal  character  of  Crod,  and 
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his  providential  government  of  the  world !  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  can  adopt  no  better  rule  as  to  the  selection  of 
topics  for  public  instruction,  than  to  follow  his  example. 
But  pray  show  me  the  chapter  and  verse  in  which  he 
discoursed  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  of 
his  owTi  self-existence  and  equality  with  his  Father ; 
of  the  total  depravity  of  man ;  of  moral  inabiUty,  un- 
conditional election,  and  an  infinite  atonement ;  of  spe- 
cial grace,  miraculous  conversion,  and  the  damnation 
of  infants.  On  the  contrary,  how  plainly  did  he  teach 
that  God  is  One ;  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  the  only 
true  God ;  that  he  was  dependent  on  his  Father  for 
his  existence  and  all  his  powers ;  that  of  such  as  chil- 
dren consisted  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  he  who 
asketh,  seeketh,  and  knocketh,  shall  obtain  salvation ; 
that  our  Fatlier  in  heaven  is  more  ready  to  give  his 
holy  spirit  to  those  who  desire  it,  than  earthly  parents 
are  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children  ;  that  whoever 
would  inherit  eternal  life  must  keep  the  commandments; 
and  that  every  one  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
deeds.  Now  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  man ;  knew  what  instructions  were 
necessary  to  effect  his  salvation.  So  long  therefore 
as  the  minister  confines  himself  to  such  topics  as  those 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  his  preaching  will  be  prac- 
tical and  evangelical.  And  when  he  presents  such 
subjects  in  an  intelligible,  explicit,  charitable,  pungent 
manner,  his  sermons  will  accomplish  the  great  ends  of 
gospel  preaching,  and  meet  the  wants  of  all  serious 
Christians. 
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Such  is  the  minister's  duty  in  relation  to  the  public 
instructions  of  the  church.  What  then  are  the  corres- 
ponding duties  of  a  people  ?  Hearers  are  bound  to 
listen  candidly,  to  judge  charitably,  and  to  apply  faith- 
fully. They  will  hear  with  candor.  They  will  re- 
member that  their  preacher  thinks  for  himself;  that 
he  addresses  hundreds  more,  who  also  tliink  for  them- 
selves ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him  so 
to  think  on  all  subjects  as  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
every  hearer.  They  will  doubtless  agree  with  the 
minister  of  their  choice  in  everythmg  essential  to  good 
morals  and  final  salvation ;  othenvise  they  would  not 
attend  upon  his  ministrations.  But  on  the  endless  va- 
riety of  topics  which  come  under  discussion,  unity  of 
belief  is  not  to  be  expected.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  advances  opinions  inconsistent  widi  dieir  present 
views,  they  wUl  honestly  endeavor  to  learn  his  true 
meaning,  to  refrain  from  drawing  unjust  inferences, 
and  ever  abstain  from  magnifying  real  or  apparent 
differences. — They  will  also  exercise  a  charitable 
judgement.  Before  they  accuse  him  of  promulgating 
hurtful  errors,  they  will  carefully  compare  his  state- 
ments and  conclusions  with  the  unerring  scriptures. 
And  if,  after  impartial  examination,  tliey  are  compelled 
by  evidence  to  dissent  from  his  peculiarides,  they  will 
still  have  sufficient  charity  to  believe  his  heart  may  be 
right,  tliough  they  consider  his  head  to  be  wrong. 
They  will  cheerfully  concede  to  him  the  same  rights 
which  they  claim  for  themselves,  and  imitate  the 
commendable  example  of  the  Bereans. — ^They  will  like- 
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wise  endeavor  to  make  a  faithful  application  of  the 
public  instructions  to  their  own  hearts  and  consciences. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  any  efficacy ; 
to  make  them  answer  the  design  of  the  christian  minis- 
try. Unless  they  perform  this  duty,  their  preacher 
may  as  well  address  the  stones  of  the  street,  or  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  But  if  they  co-operate  with  him ,  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  will  appear  in  their  increasing  piety, 
benevolence,  and  holiness.  B.  W. 


A  Sister's  Girr ;  consisting  of  conversations  on  sacred  subjects, 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  younger 
branches  of  her  family,  on  Sundays.    2  vols. 

We  have  read  these  unpretending  little  volumes  witli 
entire  approbation.  They  were  written  by  an  English 
lady,  an  Episcopalian,  but  are  wholly  free  from  any- 
thing exceptionable  in  doctrine  or  expression.  They 
are  written  with  correctness  and  in  a  style  of  pleasing 
simplicity,  and  contain  many  just  and  striking  views 
and  observations  fitted  to  make  a  salutary  impression 
on  young  mmds.  We  are  particularly  gratified  with 
the  pure  and  elevated  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ing which  pervades  the  work.  It  is  a  book  of  pre- 
cisely the  character  wanted  for  families  and  juvenile  li- 
braries. It  consists,  as  stated  in  its  title,  of  conversations 
on  several  religious  subjects,  among  which  are  the  con- 
duct of  Jonah,  and  of  Daniel ;  the  second  commandment ; 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  conduct  of  the  disci- 
ples in  forsaking  Jesus ;  tlie  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians;  the  origin  of  monkish  retirement ;  the  Em- 
peror Constantine;  the  Passover;  prayer;  domestic 
imity ;  truth ;  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection ;  a  taste  for  devotion ;  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath ;  and  several  others  of  an  interest- 
ing and  practical  nature. 

The  present  edition  was  published  by  the  Boston 
Sunday  School  Society  in  connexion  with  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  and  forms  one  of  a  series, 
original  and  selected,  which  the  society  proposes  to 
publish,  suitable  for  juvenile  readers.  The  society 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  what  it  has  al- 
ready done,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  suc- 
ceed in  its  truly  laudable  design.  Besides  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  its  publications,  they  are  very  neatly  printed, 
and  come  recommended  for  their  remarkable  cheap-< 
ness. 


Doddridge's  correspondence. 

The  *  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr  Doddridge, 
Edited  from  the  Originals,  by  his  great-grandson,  John 
Doddridge  Humphreys,  Esq.'  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  England.  This  work  belongs  to  a  class  of 
writings  of  a  peculiarly  attractive,  and  often  of  a  very  in- 
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structive  nature,  and  the  name  of  Doddridge  will  not 
fail  of  procuring  it  numerous  readers.  The  *  New 
Monthly  Magazine,'  (London,)  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  contents.  '  The  portion  of  Doddridge's 
correspondence  now  published  is  exclusively  that  of 
his  youth,  extending  only  to  his  twenty  seventh  year, 
and  containing  little  of  the  grave  matters,  and  graver 
discussions,  the  reader  might  haply  anticipate  from  so 
venerable  a  name.  The  topics  are  chiefly  relative  to 
matters  of  personal  interest ;  to  the  course  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  to  the  subjects  of  liis  lighter  readings ;  the  af-* 
fairs  of  his  friends ;  the  state  of  his  feelings  and  affec- 
tions ;  his  solitude  in  the  obscure  village  he  resides  in ; 
and  the  unlicked  and  unintelligent  society  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  is  confined  to.  He  was  not  yet 
in  conflict  witli  much  of  the  important  business  of  Ufe. 
In  a  subsequent  portion,  we  shall  find  him  in  corres- 
pondence with  all  the  more  influential  of  his  own  class, 
and  with  many  of  tlie  distinguished  personages  of  the 
day,  appealed  to  as  authority,  and  respected  as  a  sage 
and  a  saint ;  but  with  this  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  If  the  reader  be  disappointed  by  lack  of  incidents, 
or  the  absence  of  weighty  topics,  he  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  truth  and  nature,  that  reign  through  tlie  whole 
of  his  cpmmunications  with  his  familiar  friends.  He 
writes  with  all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  youth ;  free 
firom  all  affectation,  and  unrestrained  by  any  mistrust. 
He  has  no  misgivings,  no  apprehension  of  misconstruc- 
tion in  the  midst  of  what  has  occasionally  an  air  of  levity. 
Light-hearted  and  unsophisticated,  he  indulges  his  nat- 
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ural  gaiety  and  turn  for  humor,  and  gives  expression 
to  tlie  promptings  of  a  playful  fancy,  in  a  tone  of  inno- 
cent badinage,  that  must  be  felt  at  once  to  be  perfectly 
guileless.  Mr  Humphreys  has  clipped  away  none  of 
his  exuberance ;  he  is  too  wise  a  man  to  comply  with 
tlie  fastidious  and  sectarian  admirers  of  Dr  Doddridge. 
"  Should  the  gaiety  of  expression,"  says  he,  "  conspicu- 
ous in  much  of  the  correspondence,  be  to  any  a  source 
of  offence,  1  wish  them  wanner  hearts  and  sounder 
heads." ' 

This  notice  relates  only  to  a  part  of  the  correspondence. 
The  remainder,  witli  the  Diary,  says  the  journal  just 
quoted,  is  promised  next  season,  *  when  ample  oppor- 
tunities will  be  afforded  us  of  presenting  this  excellent, 
liberal-minded  person  in  tlie  light,  which  his  admirers 
(some  of  tiiem  at  least,)  probably  think  he  ought  only 
to  have  appeared  in.     That  is  not  our  opinion.     We 
like  him  tlie  better  for  his  humanity.    Things  as  they  are, 
is  our  motto,  and  away  with  disguises.' — The  specimens 
of  the  work  which  we  have  seen,  certainly  partake  of 
notliing  of  tlie  ascetic  spirit,  and  much  of  it  will  be  read 
wnth  no  little  surprise  by  a  portion,  at  least,   of  those, 
who  havx  known  Doddridge  only  in  the   character  of  a 
sober  divine.     Some  pans  of  his  amatory  correspon- 
dence, particularly,  will  be  deemed,  and  jusdy,  by  most 
persons  of  correct  feeling,  in  these  improved  times,  as 
objectionable  for  their  silliness,  if  not  on  a  graver  ac- 
count. 
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This  Institution,  it  has  been  said,  and  we  believe  with 
trutli,  is  the  only  one,  on  this  continent,  designed  exclu- 
sively to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  which 
students  in  divinity  can  begin,  pursue,  and  complete 
tlieir  theological  coursc,\vitliout  being  required  to  profess 
their  preference  for  any  particular  human  formulary  of 
faith  or  mode  of  church  govenmient.  The  Bible  is 
their  only  authority  in  regard  botli  to  belief  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  every  one  is  left  perfectly  free  to  interpret 
the  sacred  writings  for  himself,  and  to  adhere,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  reproach  cither  from  his  in- 
structers  or  fellow  students,  to  whatever  conclusions,  in 
these  respects,  he  may  arrive  at,  by  the  honest  exer- 
cise of  his  own  mind.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Such 
an  institution  deserves  the  encouragement  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  communit}'' ;  and  we  are  gratified  to 
find  that  the  one,  of  which  we  s])cak,  is  growing  more 
and  more  in  the  public  favor.  The  class,  last  entered, 
is  bv  fur  the  laru;cst  that  has  belonsred  to  the  school ; 
and  the  demands  for  ministers  of  our  denomination,  have 
at  no  p'^riod,  we  learn,  been  so  frequent  and  pressing  as 
at  the  present.  Three  have  been  settled  since  the 
year  l)egan;  Mr  Green  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Barnard 
at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  Thayer  at  Beverly.  In- 
vitations have  also  been  given  to  four  otliers;  from 
Walpolc,  N.  H.  to  Mr  Whilwell ;  from  Concord  to  Mr 
Goodw  in  ;  from  Natick  to  Mr  Thompson  j  and  from 
Berlin  to  Mr  Walcutt. 
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eOTfDUCTED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  Ok*  GENTLKMEN 

Thih  work  U  intenilcil  for  the  ilcfoncc  ami  wider  <ti«flerniiiation  of 
the  religious  view:*  wliicli  coininend  theiusclvus  to  the  l.'iit:arinn»  a5  the 
u\mt  ■criptuii*!  and  rational.  Hut  in  pursuin*;  thc^e  ohji'ct*,  wc  hope 
never  to  for<;et  that  the  great  prineiph's  of  Christianity  are  the  peculiar 
property  of  no  denomination  of  Chii-tians,  hut  are  held  in  roniuion  by 
them  all.  While  wc  stiive  to  di^pol  ihcix;  prejudices  which  give  to  er- 
ror iti  most  (ilJiMent  support,  we  shnil  labor  yet  more  eai neatly  to  cor- 
rect tho!«e  misapprehensions  which  have  reached  the  heart  with  their 
intliienrc,  and  caused  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  to  mingle  with  the  lore 
I'f  iupposcd  truth  in  the  miiidn  of  our  opponents:. 

The  Unitari.m  Advocate  ..nd  IJelitf.'oiis  Mi-eellany  i."  open  lor  discus- 
si  Hts  on  all  important  topic<  of  morals  and  relipon.  Essays  and  Dis- 
sertations relating;  to  Sciiplural  interpretation,  and  adapted  to  throw 
liisht  on  the  sncrful  volume,  and  assi<<t  the  serious  inquirer  in  hi.9  pui- 
!>uit  of  truth,  will  be  e<>peeially  weioome.  A  temperate  exposure  uf 
pievailim;  einmeous  opinions,  and  an  open  tlunmh  charitable  and  can- 
did defence  of  what  is  esteemed  important  tsuth  in  opposition  to  thes* 
i>p!nions,  will  be  frequently  atfcmpted  in  thi^  work. 

Writers  w  ill  receive  50  cents  a  pa^e  for  all  matter  contiibuted  aniil 
accepted. 

CONDITIONS. 

I.  The  Unitarian  Advocate  and  Ke]i;;ious  Miscellany  will  l->c  pub- 
lidhed  on  the  iivr>t  day  of  every  month.  CMmmcncim;  with  January.  IS-IO 
each  number  to  contain  IS  pap;es  duodecimo,  handsomely  printed  on 
■upertine  pwper,  with  new  type — the  wlwle  making  two  volumes  a 
year,  «>1  2SS  pages  toeh. 

II.  Pi  ice.  Two  Dollars  a  yeai — to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  3d 
number. 

HI.  Any  person  who  shall  procure  fi\e  subuciibcis,  shall  receiv* 
one  copy  grati'. 

IV.  At^ents  will  ftc  supplied  with  the  work  on  the  followinu;  terms 
vi/. — For  one  liundred  copies,  one  third  discoiint  ;  fil'ry  copies,  on« 
fourth  discount. — Any  numl)>  r  less  than  liliy.  one  fifth  di<couiit. 

All  eommunicalions  in  any  way  tYlatin*;  tu  the  work  to  be  made  to 
the  publi>her. 

Sulxcriptions  received  by  the  publi.-.ber,  r-.i-ti-.n  :  by  David  Felt 
N.  Yoik;  Cary  &  Hart,  Philidelphia :  Toy  and  Lue:is,  Hahimore . 
Thomas  C'o".««in-.  Charleston,  S.  C  ;  nnd  by  Air«Mits  in  all  the  p.inci|'»l 
towns  in  the  United  2>lates. 
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No.  III. 


THE    DEFECT    OF   THE    TIMES. 


It  is  our  duty  to  observe  and  scrutinize  the  aspects  of 
the  passing  age,  and  as  occasion  may  invite  or  demand, 
we  shoidd  utter  our  fears,  or  express  our  convictions. 
The  present  is  a  season  strongly  marked  in  its  character- 
istics. There  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  times  to 
delight  and  encourage  the  friends  of  human  improve- 
ment. But  who  can  deny — what  wise  or  good  man 
will  deny, — that  there  are  serious  evils  by  which  the 
age  is  oppressed  ?  After  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  with  all  the  high  impulses  that  are  now  in 
action,  who  does  not  perceive  the  existence  of  some 
great  defect  ?  Society  needs  some  essential  change, 
in  its  habits,  its  principles  or  its  purposes.  The  christian 
world  is  not  what  it  should  be.  This  indeed  is  not  a 
new  complamt.  At  no  time  since  the  apostolic  age  has 
the  church  presented  that  appearance  of  spiritual  health, 
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which  should  belong  to  the  body,  of  which,  in  the  figura- 
tive language  of  scripture,  Christ  is  tlie  head.  Different 
maladies  have  seized  on  it;  ignorance,  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  pride,  have  fastened  themselves  upon  it  with 
united  force,  and  once  it  nearly  sunk  under  their  power. 
The  diseases  of  former  periods  we  can  discover, — may 
we  not  ascertain  the  nature  of  those  which  are  at 
present  counteracting  the  influences  of  the  gospel? 
What  is  the  fault  of  the  times  ?  what  is  it  that  prevents 
tlie  developement  of  ihose  energies  which  Christianity 
carries  in  its  spirit. 

U  our  readers  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  great 
defect  in  society,  they  will  be  as  anxious  as  we  for  its 
discovery  and  correction.  But  some  persons  may 
doubt  its  existence.  Look  tlicn  into  the  christian 
world,  and  compare  tlie  actual  effects  of  the  gospel 
with  its  inherent  power.  Where  are  the  proofs  of  its 
mighty  energy  ?  where  its  achievements  that  indicate 
its  divine  origin  ?  In  the  breasts  of  its  disciples,  do 
you  reply  ?  We  acknowledge  its  efficacy  in  thousands 
of  hearts ;  but  the  number  of  them  who  bear  the  chris- 
tian name  is  estimated  as  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
Kons.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  Christianity  acts 
powerfully  on  these  souls  ?  There  are  said  to  be  sixty 
million  Protestants.  Does  Christianity  accomplish  its 
purposes  among  them  ?  A  few  striking  facts  will  not 
afibrd  an  answer  to  tliis  question.  What  is  the  general 
character  of  society  ?  what  its  prevailing  tone  ?  what 
(be  predominant  tendency  of  its  action  ?  To  these 
pomts  must  observation  be  directed ;  and  when  it  is 
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fiuthfuUy  bestowed,  do  man  of  sound  judgement  can 
afiBrm  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  inflaence  which 
Christianity  exerts.  When  one  considers  the  charac- 
ter of  the  religi(Hi  of  the  New  Testament ;  when  he 
examines  its  truths,  its  purposes,  its  sanctions ;  and 
when  he  views  it  in  connexion  with  human  capacities 
and  wants,  he  may  think  that  he  beholds  an  instrument 
which  must  convert  every  mind  that  it  touches  into  the 
abode  of  angelic  virtue.  And  then,  when  he  surveys 
our  own  country,  and  sees  the  worldliness  that  prevails 
in  all  classes,  the  selfishness  that  everywhere  discovers 
itself,  here  thoughtless  or  desperate  extravagance  and 
there  miserable  parsimoniousness,  bold  crime  and 
mean  vice,  irreligion  and  false  religion,  religion  that  is 
meant  to  deceive  others,  and  religion  that  tries  to  de- 
ceive itself;  when  he  sees  fashion  and  folly,  error  and 
sm,  sharing  the  spoils  of  intellect  and  heart  which  they 
gather  in  their  walks  through  the  land,  he  must  per- 
ceive that  Christianity  is  hindered  and  thwarted  by 
causes,  which,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  his  country  or  his 
fellowmen,  he  will  be  anxious  to  penetrate.  True,  he 
will  be  delighted  with  examples  of  high  worth,  he  will 
find  many  in  whom  divine  Truth  is  a  living  principle  of 
power  and  beauty ;  he  will  meet  with  noble  institutions, 
and  be  continuaUy  reminded  of  the  fruits  of  the  gospel, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  paths  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial life.  But  he  will  expect  and  require  something 
more.  There  are  souls  in  whom  the  fire  of  liberty 
bums  intensely  in  Spain,  and  there  are  free  institutioM 
m  South  America ;  but  they  who  understand  the  na- 
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ture  and  operation  of  rational  Uberty  ask  for  other 
proofs  that  its  spirit  pervades  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  by  the  general  condition  of  the  land,  and  not  by 
the  state  in  which  we  find  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
who,  though  they  be  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 
and  positively  constitute  a  large  number,  are  yet  com** 
paratively  few,  that  we  must  estimate  the  power  of  any 
one  of  the  springs  of  improvement. 

We  might  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  a  comparison 
of  our  times  with  those  which  have  been  gathered  into 
the  bosom  of  the  past.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  many  of  the  pursuits  in  which  the  human  faculties 
should  be  occupied,  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
age  has  felt  the  impulse  of  improvement.  But  how 
great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  this,  by  far  the 
most  important  department  of  human  interests  ?  Does 
it  not  fall  vasdy  behind  that  which  has  been  secured 
in  other  respects?  Have  we  realized  the  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  increase  of 
light  ?  Is  there  probably  very  much  more  of  earnest, 
sincere,  practical  religion  in  the  world  now,  than  in 
ages  on  which  we  look  back  with  wonder  or  pity  ?  Do 
you  believe  tliat  there  is  very  much  more  of  inflexible 
principle,  of  devout  sentiment,  of  christian  love,  in  ac- 
tion or  in  being  on  earth  now,  tlian  existed  a  century 
ago  ?  Without  doubt,  we  repeat,  there  is  more  now 
than  formerly.  But  with  present  advantages,  or  if 
moral  keep  pace  with  intellectual  progress,  there  should 
be  very  much  more. 

Admitting  the  fact  which  is  the  occasion  of  these 
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remarks,  if  we  investigate  its  causes,  what  shall  we  find 
them  to  be  ?  We  have  hinted  at  advantages  possessed 
by  the  present  over  other  periods*  Many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, against  which  Christianity  has  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  no  longer  exist,  at  least  among  us. 
Ignorance  does  not  weigh  down  the  mind ;  the  chains 
of  authority  have  been  thrown  off:  men  think  and 
speak  as  they  please.  The  civilized  world  is  not  sunk 
in  intellectual  or  moral  slumber.  It  is  full  of  excite- 
ment and  effort.  Men  are  searchir^  for  truth  wherev- 
er there  is  a  glimpse  of  its  existence ;  they  are  pressing 
after  utility  wherever  there  is  a  hope  that  it  may  be 
found.  Probably  more  mind  is  at  work  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  world  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  then 
from  indifference  or  fear  of  change  that  the  people  do 
not  secure  the  full  blessing  of  religion. 

Neither  is  it  because  the  means  of  improvement  are 
not  within  then*  reach.  They  need  not  even  stretch 
forth  their  hands  to  lay  hold  on  them ;  for  they  are 
already  in  their  possession.  Never  were  so  great  fa- 
cilities for  acquirmg  a  knowledge  of  duty,  or  for  per- 
forming its  offices,  enjoyed  by  the  multitude.  Books, 
of  every  size  and  every  price,  abound ;  those  who  can- 
not buy,  may  have  them  without  money,  and  those 
who  will  not  read  them  must  hear  of  their  contents,  for 
the  conversation  and  the  writing  of  the  age  reflect  each 
other. 

If  there  be  less  genuine  religion  than  we  could  wish 
to  see,  the  cause  cannot  be  an  absence  of  religious  dis- 
cussion; for  there   is  more  perhaps   of  this  than  is 

9* 
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useful,  if  we  adopt  the  standard  of  the  apostle— that  is 
*  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  which  ministers  grace  to 
the  hearer.*  Theological  speculation  and  doctrinal 
extravagance  have  firee  scope,  and  whether  they  ap- 
pear in  concord  or  in  opposition,  the  land  is  filled 
with  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Belief  and  unbelief 
are  heard  urging  their  respective  opinions,  and 
sometimes  encountering  one  another  in  open  warfare. 
There  is  here  no  timidity,  no  fear  of  man,  no  dread  of 
consequences,  no  unwillingness  to  speak  lest  the  com- 
munity should  be  disturbed.  Sentiment  is  avowed, 
whatever  be  its  character. 

Nor  can  we  trace  the  evil  which  we  lament  to  a 
state  of  tlie   public   mind,  which  renders  it  impolitic 
to  avow  a  strong  interest  in  religion.     A  man  does  not 
lose  his  influence  by  exerting  himself  for  the  cause  of 
holiness.     A  serious,  spiritually  minded  woman  is  not 
regarded   with   displeasure.      No;    public   sentiment 
railier   sustains  a  person  in  the  practical  expression 
of  a  regard  for  piety  and  strict  morality,  if  he  be  con- 
asten  t,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  made  a  compromise 
with  conscience,  by  which  be  accepts  from  himself  the 
rigid  performance  of  certain  dudes  as  a  substitute  for  a 
gopdness  that  should  pervade  his  whole  character. — 
We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  that  defect 
which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  urgendy  demands  a  remedy. 
We  may  indeed  want  more  books  containing  pure  doc- 
trine in  union  with  lofty  sentiment ;  we  may  want  the 
benefits  of  religious  discussion  without  the  evik  of  heat- 
ed controversy  ;  we  mty  want  a  more  direct  encour- 
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agement  of  religious  principle  and  feeling  by  the  public 
favor ;  but  the  radical  evil  lies  deeper  than  these  wants, 
which,  if  they  do  not  originate  in  what  we  consider  the 
essential  fault  of  the  times,are  at  least  perpetuated  by  it. 
The  great  want  of  the  present  period  is  not  knowledge, 
Dor  excitement,  but  moral  improvement  under  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  and  acknowledged.  That  which  is 
most  needed  is,  a  sober  employment  of  the  general 
mind  on  the  subject  of  refigion. 

That  we  may  be  understood,  and  that  our  readers 
may  also  be  brought  to  sympathy  with  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  ask  them  again  to  look  into  the  christian  world  • 
or,  confining  ourselves  within  more  definite  limits,  since 
we  are  most  interested  in  the  state  of  things  at  home,  to 
which  these  remarks  have  special  application,  let  us  sur- 
vey the  condition  of  society  in  this  country.     Take  the 
people  in  mass,  or  in  die  several  classes,  into  which  busi- 
ness or  property  or  literary  advantages  have  divided 
them,  and  what  are  the  strong  features  of  character  that 
are  presented  to  view?     Industry,  enterprise,  a  de- 
votion to  freedom   and  a  respect  for  religion — ^it  is 
quite  possible  or  even  probable  will  be  the  reply,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  answer.     But 
to  what  end  are  industry  and  enterprise  directed  ?  How 
does  the  passion    for  liberty  exhibit  itself?  How  deep 
is  the  respect  for  religion,  or  how  efiective  is  it  ?    These 
are  the  questions  that  try  the  essential  truth  of  the  case. 
Are  not  property  and  politics  the  great  interests  which 
the  people  have  at  heart  ?    Is  not  wealth  or  distinction 
or  victory  the  object  of  supreme  desire  ?  does  not  tlie 
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respect  for  religion  exhaust  itself  in  an  attendance  on 
the  weekly  services  of  public  worship,  and  in  a  nega- 
tive silence  during  the  six  other  days  ?  There  are 
many  and  bright  exceptions.  But  if  we  were  to  speak 
our  honest)  deliberate  convictions,  could  we  declare 
it  to  be  our  belief  that  one  tenth  part  of  this  people  ful- 
fill the  two  commandments,  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ?  Is  there 
one  person  in  ten,  who  we  have  reason  to  think  is  su- 
premely and  habitually  governed  by  christian  principle? 
It  may  be  said,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  our  fellow-men.  Be  it  so ; 
but  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  society  from  its  ap- 
pearances, and  if  it  be  fact  that  all  the  proof  which 
we  can  discern  of  an  active  moral  sentiment  is  the 
want  of  evidence  against  it,  we  have  but  little  reason 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  We  can  however  apply 
some  of  the  rules  by  which  a  judgement  may  be  formed. 
How  large  a  majority  of  the  people  are  not  worshippers 
in  the  church,  how  many  are  there  who  never,  or  but 
occasionally,  read  the  Bible,  how  many  families  in  which 
the  immortality  and  accountableness  of  man  are  themes 
never  introduced  into  conversation,  nor  domestic  love 
hallowed  by  the  visible  influence  of  piety  ?  How  much 
of  profaneness,  of  passion,  of  falsehood,  of  injustice,  is 
there  ?  We  will  not  swell  the  list.  Here  are  some 
positive  proofs  that  men  are  not  governed  by  christian 
principle,  or  are  not  moved  by  christian  feeling. 

We  enter  among  the  diflferent  classes  of  the  commu- 
mtjy  and  what  do  we  see  ?  Farmers,  artisans,  day-labor- 
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ers,  toiling  from  morning  to  night,  to  gain  a  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families ;  merchant;,  devoting 
almost  every  waking  hour  to  the  concerns  of  traffic ; 
scholars,  pressmg  their  researches  into  the  treasures  of 
human  wisdom  with  a  zeal  that  almost  consumes  the 
energies  which  it  enkindles;  professional  men,  studying 
for  knowledge  and  for  fame,  with  an  ardor  that  no  dis* 
couragement  can  clull ;  men  of  leisure,  occupying  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.and  manners;  men 
of  pleasure,  pursuing  the  various  allurements  that  are 
o&red  to  their  appetites  or  their  vani^;  the  female 
mind  improved  by  study,  the  female  heart  consecra-^ 
ted  to  domestic  attachments,  or  both  mind  and  heart 
given  to  the  wcnrld,  the  fashions,  follies,  and  society  of 
the  time.  Now  suppose  all  this  to  be  right  and  well. 
We  ask,  and  we  ask  with  a  solemn  anxiety  that  the 
question  may  receive  a  proper  answer,-'-ought  there  not 
to  be  something  more  ?  Ought  not  mechanics,  agricul- 
turists, merchants,  scholars,  and  professional  men,  to 
be  thorough  Christians?  Certainly;  all  must  reply.  Then 
we  ask,  are  they  so  ?  generally,  we  mean — are  they  fer- 
vent lovers  of  God  and  man,  earnest  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  practical  believers  in  the  gospel  ? 

Again ;  ought  not  they  who  have  leisure  or  wealth, 
and  wish  to  enjoy  life,  to  seek  that  enjoyment  in  reli- 
gion ?  Will  they  not  be  disappointed  if  they  seek  it 
elsewhere  ?  Unquestionably.  But  do  diey  go  thither 
for  happiness?  Do  they  feel  and  act  as  men  who 
cherish  the  spirit  of  heaven  in  their  hearts  ? 

Once  more ;  ought  not  they  who  possess  such  im- 
mense power  over  the  other  sex,  who  form  the  char^ 
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acter  when  it  is  pliant,  who  are  the  guardians  of  public 
morals  in  a  better  and  more  effectual  manner,  than  cen- 
sors appointed  by  government — ought  not  they  to  be 
christian  women  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ?  Ought 
not  their  souls  to  be  sanctified  by  the  choicest  influen- 
ces of  the  religion  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their 
place  in  society?  Surely — surely.  But  is  this  the 
fact  ?  Answer,  ye  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land. 
^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 
This  lesson  should  be  imprinted  on  our  memories,  and 
pressed  into  our  hearts.  Then  it  would  be  as  if  the 
spirit  of  God  should  descend  into  our  souls,  and  trans- 
form them  mto  his  own  image.  The  divine  spirit  would 
be  received  by  us  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
we  should  resemble  him  whose  meat  and  drmk  it  was 
to  do  his  Father's  will.  Then  would  a  change  be 
wrought  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  ,tlie  age 
of  miracles — a  change  which  will  be  needed,  so  long 
as  men  virtually  prefer  other  things  to  the  righteousness 
of  God.  Let  Christians  not  simply  acknowledge,  or 
occasionally  feel  the  supreme  importance  of  religion, 
but  let  it  be  their  habitual  conviction  that  it  is  tlie  one 
thing  needful.  Let  the  immortal  welfare  of  tlie  soul 
supplant  the  desire  for  riches  and  the  temper  of  world- 
liness.  Let  men  regard  this  life  in  its  only  momentous 
relations,  those  which  connect  it  with  eternity.  Let 
them  maintain  a  steadfast  sense  of  their  accountableness 
to  an  Omniscient  Judge.  Let  them  embrace  the  reve- 
lations of  the  gospel  with  a  living  faith,  and  their  chief 
labor,anxiety,  and  hope  will  not  be  fastened  to  this  world. 
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Tbey  will  desire  holiness  with  an  mtense  earnestness ; 
their  souk  will  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  better  life ;  and 
the  riches,  the  pleasures,  the  honors,  the  learning,  the  el- 
egance of  earth  will  seem  to  them  lighter  than  a  featlier's 
weight,  when  put  in  opposition  to  eternal  salvation ;  yet 
worthy  of  pursuit,  when  sought  with  such  a  chastened 
zeal  as  shall  be  consistent  widi  tlie  soul's  future  peace. 

In  this  devotion  to  the  real  purposes  of  existence 
there  will  be  no  tincture  of  fanaticism,  and  no  disregard 
of  social  ties,  and  no  pernicious  excitement  of  the 
mind.  Men  will  think  earnestly,  but  calmly ;  they  will 
feel  strongly,  but  with  a  rational  fervor,  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  They  will  not  be  '  slothful  in  business,'  be- 
cause they  are  ^  fervent  in  spirit,'  nor  negligent  in  serving 
their  families,  because  they  are  diligent  in  *  serving  the 
Lord.'  Literature  will  not  lose  its  charm,  by  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  influence  of  piety.  Sound  learning  will  not 
be  discredited,  because  divine  Truth  is  allowed  to  have 
preeminence.  Social  life  will  not  become  monotonous 
or  barren  of  delight,  by  introducing  the  sympathies  of 
heaven,  and  the  felt  and  visible  action  of  pious  senti- 
ment. No ;  home  will  have  holier  and  more  blissful 
associations  than  it  now  has  in  the  minds  of  most  men ; 
literature  will  be  instinct  with  a  new  and  more  gene- 
rous life  than  has  yet  determined  its  character ;  and  the 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  world  will  be  as  honora- 
ble as  now,  but  more  safe  and  of  more  equal  advan- 
tage. In  brief,  a  new  day  will  then  dawn  upon  man- 
kind, and  unborn  generations  will  rejoice  in  its  light. 

Our  object  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  evil 
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which  marks  our  times,  and  therefore  we  have  dealt 
chiefly  in  such  inquiries  or  allusicms  to  facts,  as  would 
produce  a  sense  of  its  reality.  The  remedy  must  be 
found  in  tlie  improvement  of  each  individual.  If  a  want 
of  a  sober  employment  of  the  general  mind  on  the  truths 
and  commands  of  Christianity  is  the  defect — we  do 
not  say,  the  vice,  but  the  defect — ^the  serious  defect  of 
the  age,  then  in  the  name  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of 
man,  may  we  call  upon  each  otlier  to  correct  it ;  in 
the  name  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  liis  miraculous 
communication  to  our  world  by  his  Son  was  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  soul  from  that  bondage  of  error  and  sin 
which  prevents  the  developement  of  its  spiritual  ener- 
gies ;  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for  in  his  devotion  to 
this  object  he  sacrificed  his  life,  and  died  in  agony 
and  shame ;  in  the  name  of  man,  for  it  is  the  cry 
of  human  nature  that  demands  assistance  in  surmoun- 
ting the  tendencies  which  draw  it  to  earth,  and  the 
influences  wliich  enclose  its  action  within  the  concerns 
of  a  brief  state  of  existence.  Reason  and  conscience 
lift  up  tlieir  voice,  and  charge  us  to  be  faithful  to  our- 
selves. They  say  to  us,  that  it  will  but  aggravate  our 
guilt  to  have  had  signal  opportunities  for  improvement, 
if  we  slight  them.  They  tell  us  that  if  we  have  arrived  at 
a  better  conception  of  Christianity  than  others,  we  are 
bound  to  be  better  men.  They  speak  to  us  of  immor- 
tality and  retribution ;  and  ask  us  if  we  are  prepared 
for  judgement.  The  question  is  a  solemn  one ;  what 
answer  can  we  give  ?  E. 
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IN  WHAT  SENSB  CHRIST  SATS,    *  I  AND  MT  VATHKR  ARC 

ONE.' 

(From  Rammohnn  Roy*s  Second  Appeal.) 

The  Saviour  having  declared  that  unity  existed  be- 
tween the  Father  and  himself,  John  x,  SO,  'I  and 
my  Father  are  one,'  a  doubt  arose  with  regard  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  unity  affirmed  in  those  words  should 
be  accepted.  This  Jesus  removes  by  defining  the  uni- 
ty so  expressed  as  a  subsisting  concord  of  will  and  de- 
sign, such  as  existed  amongst  his  apostles,  and  not 
identic  of  being;  see  chap,  xvii,  verse  11,  of  John, 
'  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
^hom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one^  as  toe 
are  J  Verse  22,  *  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I 
have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are 
oneJ  Should  any  one  understand  by  these  texts  real 
unity  and  identity,  he  must  believe  that  there  existed 
a  similar  identity  between  each  and  all  of  the  apostles; 
nay,  even  that  the  disciples  also  were  included  in  the 
godhead,  which  in  that  case  would  consist  of  a  great 
many  times  the  number  of  persons  ascribed  to  the  trin- 
ity. John  xvii,  20 — ^23, '  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word — that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us. — ^That  they  may  be  one  even  as  toe  are  one,  lin 
thee  and  thou  in  me;  tliat  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
oneJ*  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  those  who  pro- 
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fess  obedience  to  the  word  of  Christ  to  overlook  the 
explanation  he  has  here  so  clearly  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  unity  existing  between  him  and  the  Father. 


CREED  OF  TERTULLIAN. 

Messrs  Editors — ^In  your  number  for  January,  I  no- 
ticed some  interesting  and  useful  remarks  concerning 
Tertullian.  The  writer  of  those  remarks  appears  to 
have  overlooked  what  has  always  struck  me  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  passage  in  all  the  writings 
of  that  eminent  Father.  In  his  work  *  De  Prsracripc. 
Haeret.  part,  xiii/  he  declares  and  defines  his  own  faith 
and  that  of  the  Orthodox  of  his  day  in  the  following 
creed. 

*  There  is  one,  and  only  one  Grod.  He  alone  crea* 
ted  the  world.  This  Being  formed  the  universe  out  of 
nothing,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  word,  which  pro- 
ceeded forth  from  him,  the  first  of  all  derived  beings — 
(verbum  suum  primo  omnuim  d«nis9um.)  This  wo(rd 
called  his  Son,  appeared  variously  to  the  Patriarchs 
under  the  name  of  God  (in  nomine  Dei ;)  its  voice 
was  ahvays  heard  by  the  Prophets.  It  was  afterwards 
brought  down  by  the  spirit  and  en^y  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther (postremo  delatum  se  spiritu  Patris  Dei  et  vhtute) 
into  the  virgin  Mary ;  it  became  ^e^A,  or  a  human  be- 
ing, in  her  womb,  and  proceeded  firom  her  as  Jesus 
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Christ.  Afterwards  he  promulgated  a  new  law,  and  a 
new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Heavens;  he  prac- 
tised and  devekq>ed  the  virti]es(  virtutes  egisse);  was  cm- 
Gi6ed ;  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  was  taken  up  into 
the  Heavens,  and  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  sent  down  in  his  steady  the  power  of  the  ho- 
ly spirit,  which  actuates  believers.  He  will  come  in 
conspicuous  glory,  to  take  up  the  holy  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life  eternal,  and  of  the  celestial  rewards,  and  to  ad- 
judge the  unholy  to  perpetual  fire,  both  which  descrip- 
tions of  perscms  having,  m  the  first  place,  been  raised 
again  to  life,  and  reunited  to  their  bodies.' 

This  creed  is  remarkable  in  several  points  of  view. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonementj  and  contains  not  the  least  sign  or  mark  of 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  We  look  in  vain 
for  what  are  called  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
h  searching  it  from  beginning  to  end  we  catch  no 
glimpse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  It  declares  on 
the  c(Mitrary  the  unity  of  God.  It  asserts  that  Christ, 
or  the  word,  was  created  in  time,  (primo  omnium ;)  that 
he  derived  his  being  from  God  the  Father ;  that  he 
came  to  establish  a  new  law,  to  proclaim  new  promi- 
ses and  to  influence  us  by  practising  the  virtues,  that  is, 
to  be  our  example.  Finally,  T  would  remark  that  the 
account  given  in  this  creed  of  the  holy  spirit,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  presented  by  unitarian  in- 
terpreters, that  is,  the  spirit  which  actuates  believing  and 
faithful  Christians.  As  long  as  this  creed  can  be  ad- 
duced, it  will  be  impossible  to  accuse  of  heresy,  or  con- 
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sisteptljrto  deny  the  chrisdan  name,  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  m  the  trinity  of  Athanasius  or  the  dogmas  of 
Calvin,  witliout  at  the  same  time  denouncing  TertuUian 
as  a  heretic  and  infidel.*  Indeed  the  above  formulary 
18  demonstrative  evidence  that  these  unscriptural  theo- 
ries had  not  been  admitted  to  the  creed  of  the  church 
in  the  days  of  this  orthodox  Father.  U. 

*  Judged  according  to  the  sUndtrd  set  up  by  the  ExcludonistB  of 
the  present  day,  all  christian  writers  for  three  centuries  after  the 
Urth  of  Chrl#t  would  share  the  hte  of  modem  Unitarians,  and  widi 
them  be  stmclE^ifffroni  the  list  of  Christi»ns.  The  attempt  to  aav« 
TertulUan  would  be  hopeless.  He  could  not  stand  the  test  a  mo- 
ment Hin  writings  are  full  of  expressions,  which  either  directly  as- 
sert, or  plainly  imply  that  the  son  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  dis- 
tinct from  him.  We  might  fill  page  after  page  with  such  expresslooe. 
His  current  language  cannot  by  the  most  ingenious  sophistry  be  mad« 
to  favor  the  modem  hypothesis  of  the  trinity.  He  contends  that  thft 
assertion  *  the  Father  ts  greater  than  /,'  is  strictly  and  literally  true; 
and  observes  very  justly  that  he  who  beget$  is  diflferent  from  hia 
wlio  Is  begotten,  and  he  who  $ends  from  him  who  is  $ent ;  before  aU 
things,  he  says  Ood  was  aUme,  and  God  Is  the  head  of  ChrUt, 
and  all  things  were  given  or  euhjeeted  to  the  son  by  the  Father.  His 
writings  we  say,  abound  with  expressions  of  such  or  simihir  Import  It 
is  trae,  he  calls  Christ  God,  but  he  must  have  read  the  Fatben  to  vory 
little  purpose,  who  does  not  know  that,  in  applying  this  term  to  Cluiat 
they  had  no  intention  of  identifying  him  with  the  One  Supreme  Be- 
ing. They  supposed  that  he  derived  in  some  sort  a  divine  nature 
from  God,  and  in  virtue  of  possessing  such  a  nature  was  entitled  to 
be  called  God  in  an  inferior  $tn$e.  They  constantly ,however,assert« 
ed  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  as  the  one  true  and  only  true  God. 
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ouK  saviour's  distress  in  the  garden  of  getb- 

SEMANE.   MATTH.  XXVI,  36 42. 

j  This  is  a  scene  of  deep  and  bitter  agony,  described 

with  slight  variations,  by  all  the  four  Evangelists.     It  is 

^  a  story  of  affecting  interest  to  every  Christian,  and  has 

often  occasioned  perplexity  and  distress  to  serious  minds. 
As  the  son  of  God,  the  visible  representative  of  the  un* 
seen  Jehovah,  made  known  to  us  in  these  distant  ages 
by  the  records  of  his  unearthly  power  and  wisdom, 
and  revered  as  one  empowered  by  the  Almighty  to 
save  mankind  from  sin  and  ruin,  we  are  apt  to  regard 
him  as  a  being  wholly  above  mortal  passion  and  mortal 
fear. 

Some  Christians,  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  UesB* 
ed  Jesus  could  suffer  like  a  common  man,  as  if  this  could 
impair  the  dignity  of  his  character,  have  given  a  strange 
and  far  sought  explanation  of  this  scene  of  anguish. 
They  have  declared  that,  at  this  awful  moment,  when 
he  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  when 
the  intenseness  of  his  agony  wrung  the  heavy  damps 
from  his  frame,  even  then  it  was  no  mortal  suffering, 
which  weighed  down  his  spirit,  it  was  no  instinctive  recoil 
of  nature  at  the  certain  aproach  of  a  cruel  and  infamous 
death.  They  choose  to  impute  it  to  the  vengeance  of 
an  angry  God,  justly  due  to  a  guilty  world,  condensed 
\  to  one  burning  point,  and  hurled  with  measureless  and 

blasting  power  on  this  innocent  and  holy  victim  !  They 
suppose  that  the  mercy  of  God  consists,  not  in  par- 
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donmg  freely  the  returning  penitent,  but  in  punishing 
the  innocent  bstead  of  the  guilty.  But  we  have  not 
80  learned  the  character  of  our  heavenly  Father.  We 
can  see  no  mercy,  and  no  justice,  in  the  power  which 
inflicts  torture  on  the  innocent  that  the  guilty  may  go 
free.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  this  shocking 
fiction  to  explain  the  suflferings  of  Jesus  on  that  fear- 
ful night. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  somethmg  in  his  char- 
acter, and  something  in  his  circumstances,  that  might 
wring  from  him  those  strong  expressions  of  ai^uish  and 
those  earnest  prayers  for  deliverance. 

First,  in  his  character.  We  are  to  consider  him 
not  only  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  a  man — ^  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.'  It  was  necessary 
that '  the  captain  of  our  salvation  should  be  made  per- 
fect through  suffering,'  that  we  wiio  come  after  him 
might  know  from  his  example  how  to  drink  of  his  bit- 
ter cup  of  affliction  and  share  m  his  own  baptism  of  sor- 
row. His  example  is  the  more  pow^ul,  and  our  love 
the  more  ardent,  because  he  is  an  intelligible  being — » 
<«e  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  whose  suffisrings 
in  our  cause  we  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  to 
whom  we  can  be  united  in  feelings  and  sympathies. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  devotion  and  tlie  example 
of  an  '  High  Priest  who  can  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
bg  of  our  infirmities,  who  was  tempted  m  all  pobts  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sb.' 

I  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows.  He  was  not 
bdeed  disposed  to  cast  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  inno- 
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cent  joys  of  life,  for  he  could  mmgle  with  the  festive 
dirong  at  a  nuptial  banquet ;  but  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic life  shows  that  be  was  more  disposed  to  weep  with 
those  who  wept»  than  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoiced. 
He  was  b  the  world  without  bebg  of  the  world.  He 
had  too  vivid  a  view  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  to 
be  interested  as  we  are  in  tlimgs  seen  and  temporal. 
Desdned  from  the  beginning  to  accomplish  the  most  glo* 
rious  revolution  in  human  affiiirs,  and  to  bring  the  great- 
est blessings  on  the  human  race,he  well  knew  that|during 
his  life,  he  should  derive  no  glory  from  that  revolution, 
and  have  no  share  on  earth  in  these  blessings. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  his  sorrows  as  the  result 
of  disappointed  selfishness  or  ambition;  they  might 
have  flowed  from  wounded  aflfection.  His  tender  sen- 
sibm^r  made  every  man's  grief  his  own.  Every  throb 
of  human  wo,  touched  with  thrilling  power  on  the  cords 
of  his  own  heart.  He  knew  what  was  in  man ;  be 
knew  human  sorrows,  and  he  sympathized  in  them ;  he 
knew  human  sins,  and  he  wept  over  them.  He  knew  the 
approaching  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  land  of  his  birth ; 
he  saw  the  commg  viatation  of  God,  which  was  to  grind 
and  scatter  his  own  loved  nation;  and  he  mourned 
with  nibre  than  a  patriot  spirit  over  that  hopeless  ob- 
stinacy, which  caused  destruction  like  a  whirlwind  to 
sweep  over  tiiem. 

No  wonder  then  that  there  was  a  vem  of  sadness 
running  through  his  life,  for  he  knew  too  much  of  bu^ 
man  danger  and  human  wo  to  allow  his  benevolent 
heart  to  be  glad  and  joyous.    He  had  looked  through 
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the  world's  pleasures  and  interests,  with  the  vision  of 
Gtod's  prophet,  and  he  saw  all  of  tliem  hollow  and  tran- 
sient ;  many  of  tliem  alloyed  and  embittered  by  base 
passions ;  some  of  them,  leaving  behind  upon  the  char- 
acter, dark  and  foul  stains  which  the  river  of  death 
cannot  wash  away.  Viewing  human  nature  and  happi- 
ness, as  he  did,  in  heaven's  own  light,  they  lost  much 
of  the  brightness,  which  allures  the  common  observer, 
and  his  quick  and  far  reaching  eye  saw  the  guilt  of  his 
fellow  men  in  all  its  blackness,  and  their  peril  in  all  its 
withering  horror.  How  then  could  his  spirit  be  gay, 
when  he  saw  the  happiness  of  a  race  dear  to  his  kind 
heart,  fast  fading  away;  and  eternity  bringing  upon  them 
its  awful  retributions?  The  things  which  to  other  men 
are  dim  or  viewless  objects  of  faith,  were  to  him  dis- 
tinct and  fearful  objects  of  knowledge. 

Again,  his  own  position  and  relations  must  have  con- 
tributed to  throw  a  still  deeper  shade  of  melancholy 
over  his  spirit.  In  a  most  affecting  sense,  he  was  alone 
in  the  world.  He  never  had,  and  never  could  have 
had  an  equal  friend,  with  whom  he  could  wholly  sym- 
pathise,and  freely  and  unreservedly  interchange  thought. 
He  had  indeed  parents  and  kindred,  who  loved  him 
with  fond  affection,  he  had  disciples  who  listened  reve- 
rently to  his  instructions.  He  could  enter  cordially 
into  their  feelings  and  sentiments,  for  they  had  a  cher- 
ished place  in  his  own  heart*  But  they  could  not  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Gross  and  ignorant  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  enter  into  the  powerful  emotions,  or 
understand  tbeheav^dwm  sentiments  of  one  who  held 
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indmate  converse  with  God.  His  sublime  visions  of 
inspiradcMS,  and  diose  'burning  thoughts'  which  stretched 
fiur  mto  eternity,  which  dwelt  on  objects  beyond  and 
above  this  world ;  all  these  must  be  locked  up  in  his 
own  bosom,  for  no  human  friend  could  partake  of  them ; 
no  human  eye  could  trace  the  path  over  which  his  loity 
mind  ranged  ;  no  other  human  spirit  could  enter  into 
these  high  communings. 

As  the  son  and  messenger  of  Crod,  he  doubtless  bad 
joys  which  the  world  feels  not ;  'he  had  meat  to  eat 
which  we  know  not  of.'  But  still  his  official  elevation 
and  duty  necessarily  cut  him  off  from  the  perfect  fellow- 
ship of  his  kind — from  the  charities  of  home,  from  the 
sjrmpathies  of  domestic  affection,  from  that  pure  and 
quiet  stream  of  joy,  which  flows  around  the  hallowed 
spot  to  which  domestic  ties  have  bound  the  human 
heart.  Yes,  his  very  greatness  deprived  him  of  the 
social  happiness  which  common  men  most  covet ;  it 
made  him  incapable  of  consolation  from  tlie  sympathy 
of  others,  while  he  vms  painfully  alive  to  all  their  mia* 
ery  inthe  present  life,  and  all  their  danger  from  the  fu- 
ture. Well  then  might  our  blessed  Saviour's  life  be 
one  of  sadness,  for  he  was  a  lonely  stranger  in  the 
world  he  came  to  save  and  bless.  His  home  was  not 
here ;  his  happiness  was  not  here ;  his  kingdom  was 
not  here.  He  had  absolutely  no  earthly  interest  of  his 
own. 

Such  we  may  suppose  was  the  habitual  tone  of  his 
mind — tender,  pensive,  and  inclined  to  sadness. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  inquire  how  a  temper, 
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such  as  I  have  imperfectly  described,  was  Hkeljr  to  be 
aflfected  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  and 
the  events  which  he  saw  crowding  upon  him  on  that 
dreadful  night.  It  was  a  time  of  darkness  and  dis- 
may. His  enemies,  led  on  by  the  traitor  Judas,  were 
coming  to  break  in  upon  the  sacred  privacy  of  hb  de- 
votions, and  lay  rude  and  violent  hands  on  his  person. 
They  bad  long  persecuted  and  hunted  down  as  a  felon 
this  purest,  sublimest  being  diat  ever  visited  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  now,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  tl)eir  atrocity, 
they  were  about  to  drag  him  away  to  a  mock  trial  and 
an  infamous  execution,  amidst  shout  and  insuh  firom  a 
misguided  populace. 

And  this  must  be  the  end  of  his  toils,  the  dark  close 
of  his  earthly  ministry.  As  the  promised  Messiah,  he 
had  come  with  a  dispensation  of  pardon  and  life  to  his 
fellow  men.  He  had  come  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  earth ;  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  a  holy  spirit.  Was  this  kingdom  established  ? 
How  had  heaven's  own  messenger  been  received? 
Alas,  his  own  countr3rmen,  in  full  view  of  his  miracles, 
had  rejected  him  with  scorn  and  rage.  Had  he  then 
labored  m  vain  ?  Had  his  untiring  patience  and  toil 
and  suffering  produced  no  fruit  to  cheer  his  last  de- 
parting hour  ? 

He  had  not  indeed  labored  in  vain ;  yet  it  was  his 
destiny  to  see  but  little  fruit  of  his  labors  during  his 
own  life.  It  was  the  will  of  (rod  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  be  fully  established  till  after  his  death. 
Hence  he  had  seldom  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  imme^ 
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diste  and  TisiUe  success.  Hb  converts  had  been  few, 
and  these  mean  and  low  in  their  outward  conditioii. 
His  ministry  was  now  at  an  end,  and  he  had  the  pain 
wluch  every  good  mind  must  feel  when  nearly  all  a^ 
tempts  to  benefit  mankind  have  been  rudely  opposed 
and  frustrated  by  human  perverseness.  He  was  cer- 
tainly far  above  all  vulgar  and  unworthy  ambition.  He 
was  wiUingto  waive  all  claim  to  personal  distinction.  Still 
as  the  kind  benefactor  of  men,  be  severely  felt  the  want 
of  that  joy,  which  results  from  successful  effi>rts  to  pro- 
mote their  salvation.  The  dark  and  sad  hour  was  now 
at  hand,  when  he  was  to  leave  his  blessed  work  which 
had  been  cheered  by  so  few  instances  of  success ;  and 
his  countrymen,  whom  he  earnestly  wished  to  save — 
over  whom  he  had  wept  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul— must 
perish  in  their  obduracy. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bitterness  of  the  cup, 
which  he  so  earnestly  prayed  to  have  removed,  was 
aggravated  by  the  base  ingratitude  of  one,  and  the 
criminal  fears  of  all  bis  disciples.  They  had  not  yet 
caught  the  martyr's  spirit  which  was  afterwards  kin- 
dled up  at  his  own  cross.  He  knew  that  tliey  would 
desert  him  at  the  last  extremity;  and  possessing  a 
generous  sensibility,  it  was  severely  painful  to  him  to 
know,  that  in  a  worid,  for  wUcb  he  had  lived  and  was 
about  to  die,  he  should  not  find  one  sympathising  firiend 
to  sustain  his  sinking  spirit,  or  soothe  his  dying  ago- 
nies. 

To  these  feelings  of  despondency,  so  natural  in 
one  of  like  passkms  with  ourselves,  we  may  add  the 
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horrors  of  that  particular  death  to  which  he  was  hast- 
ening. We  have  at  this  distant  period  no  distinct  idea 
of  the  terrors  of  this  cruel  mode  of  execution.  The 
cross  is  to  us  the  hallowed  symbol  of  salvation.  It  is 
associated  in  our  minds  with  all  we  love  and  revere  in 
Christ,  and  all  that  we  hope  in  the  promises  of  his  rev- 
elation. The  shame  of  the  cross  is  taken  away.  We 
glory  in  it — ^we  cannot  connect  with  it  ideas  of  re- 
jNToach,  infamy,  and  intense  suffering.  It  was  not  so 
at  that  time.  The  cross  vms  reserved  for  the  ignomi- 
ny and  torture  of  the  vilest  crimmals  only.  The  liv- 
ing victim  was  stretched  on  the  timbers,  with  spikes 
rudely  driven  tlirough  his  quivering  members,  and  thus 
left  to  die  in  long  and  lingering  agony,  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  each  unfeeling  passerby. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  tliat  this  exalted  being, 
who  with  the  majesty  of  Grod's  own  representative  had 
declared'*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,' should  be 
thus  borne  down  by  tlie  terrors  of  death.  Meaner  ones 
have  often  suffered  martyrdom  with  unshrinkmg  forti- 
tude. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  glorbus  sufierer 
was  afraid  to  die ;  but  sublime,  god-like  as  he  was, 
he  might  well  shudder  and  recoil  at  the  infamy  and 
anguish  of  the  cross.  Its  image  was  before  him  in  the 
terrible  distinctness  and  certainty  which  his  prophetic 
character  gave  it ;  there  was  none  of  the  secret  hope 
of  escape,  which  might  have  supported  a  common 
martyr ;  none  gf  the  passionate  enthusiasm  which 
might  raise  a  fanatic  above  the  fear  of  suffering — ^none 
of  the  stem  insensibility  which  produces  a  common- 
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place  indiflference  to  danger  and  death.  With  all  the 
feelmgs  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  he  calofily  surveyed 
the  horrors  of  his  destiny ;  and  it  was  no  imperfection 
in  his  sublime  character,  to  feel  as  a  roan  rather  than 
as  a  hardened  soldier.  As  a  man  he  earnestly  prayed 
that  the  cup  of  suffering  might  pass  from  him.  He 
was  too  pure  and  too  heavenly,  to  teach  his  followers  to 
undervalue  that  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  was 
too  humble  to  set  them  the  example  of  voluntary  and 
ostentatious  martyrdom. 

He  left  us  at  last  a  glorious  example  of  submission, 
when  he  drank  of  the  bitter  cup,  saying,  *  Father,  not 
my  wiU,  but  thine  be  done.'  He  accomplished  his  des- 
tiny with  a  firmness  worthy  of  his  life  and  his  cause. 
He  met  the  scoffs  of  his  persecutors,  the  insults  of  a 
mock  trial,  his  iniquitous  sentence,  his  frightful  exe- 
cution, witli  but  one  single  exclamation,  wrung  from 
him  by  the  intenseness  of  mortal  agony,  and  then  died 
as  he  had  lived,  in  fervent  prayer  for  his  enemies. 

I  have  thus,  as  well  as  I  could,  pointed  out  some 
particulars  in  the  character  and  position  of  Jesus,  which 
might  give  rise  to  his  strong  expressions  of  anguish  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  It  is  a  narrative  which 
softens  our  hearts  and  cherishes  our  religious  sensibili- 
ties. Our  purest  and  holiest  affections  may  cluster 
with  unfading  freshness  around  the  garden  of  suffering. 
In  our  affecting  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  suffered  for  us,  we  may  see  all 
that  is  excellent  in  man,  reflecting  the  sublime  moral 
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image  of  God— -brought  down  to  earth  and  embodied  in 
one  object  of  love,  confidence,  and  imitation. 

C.  S. 
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How  fair  upon  the  guzer's  right 

In  learning*^  sacred  fane. 
With  cheek  of  bloom,  and  robe  of  white 

Glide  on  yon  graceful  train. — 
Blest  creatures ! — to  whose  gentle  eye 

Earth's  gilded  gifts  are  new, — 
Te  know  not  that  distrustful  sigh 

Which  deems  its  vows  untrue. 

There  is  a  bubble  on  your  cup 

By  hope  and  fancy  nursed, — 
How  high  its  sparkling  foam  leaps  up ! 

Ye  do  not  think  't  will  burst ; 
And  be  it  far  from  me  to  fling 

On  budding  joys  a  blight, — 
I  would  not  spread  a  raven's  wing 

To  mar  a  path  so  bright 

There  is  a  wreath  around  your  brow 

Blent  with  the  sunny  braid, — 
Love  gives  its  flowers  their  radiant  glow, 

Ye  do  not  dream  't  will  fade ; 
And  yet 't  were  better  theu  to  bind 

That  plant  so  lowly  wise, 
Whose  root  is  in  the  contrite  mind. 

Whose  blossom  in  the  skies. 

For  who  o'er  Beauty's  brow  can  hang 
Nor  think  of  future  years. 
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Replete  with  sorrow's  speechless  peng, 

And  disappointmeat*s  tears, 
Unceesliig  toU,  unpitied  care, 

Cold  Treachery's  serpent- moan^ 
Woes  which  the  tender  breast  must  boar 

Unanswering  and  alone. 

Tet  as  the  frail  and  generous  flower 

Crushed  by  the  piercing  blast, 
Doth  stiU  hi  death  a  fragrance  pour 

The  sweetest  and  the  last, — 
So  woman's  deep,  enduring  love 

Which  nothing  can  appal, 
Her  steadfast  £utfa  that  looks  above 

For  rest— can  conquer  all.  H. 


MODES     OF    DEFENDING    THE     TRINITY.       BISHOP    HO- 

BART's  CHARGE. 


We  have  recently  met  witli  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
charge  delivered  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York  to 
the  Clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  we  deem  too  curious 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion  without  notice.  We 
call  it  curious,  not  that  it  exliibits  anything  novel  either 
in  matter  or  manner.  The  same  things  have  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  and  have  been  as  many  times  refuted. 
But  we  hardly  expected  them  to  be  repeated,  at  tliis  time 
of  day,  by  any  intelligent  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
Orthodoxy.  What  we  deem  extraordinary  about  the 
Bishop's  performance  is,  tliat  such  a  species  of  argu- 
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mentation,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  in  this  age  of  research  and  inquiry.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  convince  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  could  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  the 
sort  of  artifice  employed  to  prop  it  up  would  be  suffi- 
cient. When  a  person,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  an  opponent,  is  satisfied  with  crying 
out, '  impious,'  shocking,  profane, — reason,  *  proud,  car- 
nal' reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  you  must 
submit  the  understanding  to  faith, — we  suspect  at  once 
that  his  cause  is  a  bad  one.  *  I  find  every  sect,'  says 
Locke,  '  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of 
it  gladly  ;  and  where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is 
matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason.' 

Bishop  Hobart  seems  to  think  that  the  diflusion  of 
Unitarianism,  at  the  present  day,  affords  serious  cause 
of  alarm,  and  the  object  of  his  charge  is  to  urge  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  to  exert  themselves  '  with  faithful 
diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  from  the  church,' 
so  false  and  pernicious  a  doctrine,  the  *  fdly'  of  which, 
is  only  '  exceeded  by  its  blasphemy.'  *Araong  the  "  er- 
roneous and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word," 
which  from  the  first  has  infected  the  christian  church, 
and  which  is  propagated  at  the  present  day  in  our  own 
country,  with  no  small  portion  of  talent,  and  doubtless 
of  honest  zeal,'  he  observes,  *  is  that  which  assails  the 
very  foundations  of  gospel  verity,  and  demolishes  the 
best  hopes  of  frail,  sinful,  and  guilty  man,  by  denying 
the  trinity  of  persons  m  the  Godhead.' — Such  in  his 
view  is  Unitarianism,  *  a  doctrine  than  which,'  as  he  is 
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pleased  to  assert  in  the  next  sentence,  '  none  is  more 
contrary  to  God's  word,' — a  very  convenient  mode, 
surely,  of  establishing  tlie  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  doc- 
trine. Throughout  the  whole  Charge  there  is  no  attempt 
to  combat  the  argument  so  often  urged  by  Unitarians, 
that  the  trinity  is  an  unscriptural  doctrine,  that  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  whole  Bible  teaches  the  strict  per- 
sonal unity  of  the  divine  Being  in  opposition  to  all  trin- 
itarian  distinctions  and  refinements.  The  author  sets 
out  witli  the  assumption  that  the  trinity  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  Bible — that  the  *  scriptures  reveal  it.'  This  he 
asserts  over  and  over  again,  but  ^vithout  quoting  a  sin- 
gle text,  or  offering  a  single  argument  to  sustain  the 
assertion.  '  He  who  denies  tlie  trinity,'  he  tells  us,  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  ^  assails  the  very  foundation  of 
gospel  verity.' 

Now  we  know  not  precisely  to  what  degree  of  defer- 
ence a  Bishop's  assertion  is  considered  as  entitled,  by 
his  clergy,  but  with  us  it  passes  for  no  more  than  the 
assertion  of  any  other  man.  On  questions  of  this  kind 
we  are  not  satisfied  witli  bare  assertion,  we  ask  for  rea- 
sons. We  care  not  what  sentiments  any  man,  or  body 
of  men  have  entertained ;  we  profess  to  derive  our  re- 
ligion from  tlie  Bible,  and  we  claim  tlie  right  to  decide 
for  ourselves  what  it  teaches.  The  decisions  of  hu- 
man guides  may  stand  in  the  place  of  reasons  with 
those  who  regard  those  guides  as  infallible,  but  the 
Protestant  world,  the  tliinking  part  of  it  at  least,  we 
suppose  are  now  very  nearly  cured  of  their  belief  of 
human  infallibility.     Hereditary   and  time  hallowed 
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prejudices  are  fast  falling  away.     There  is  a  growing 
disposition,  more  and  more  visible  every  day,  to  bring 
opinions  to  the  test  of  examination,  and  those  which  will 
not  endure  the  test  will  be  thrown  aside.     The  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  we  regard  as  one  of  these.     It  has  been 
hhherto  upheld  by  prescription,  and   a  sort  of  timid 
shrinking  from  inquiry,  by  a  propensity  to  receive  on 
trust  doctrines  which  have  long  formed  part  of  the  pop- 
ular belief.     But  these  props  are  now  giving  way,  and 
the  doctrine  must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  language  of  the  sacred  writings, 
or  it  must  fall.     Sturdy  assertions,  unsupported  by  ar- 
gument, will  not  long  answer  the  purpose  of  its  advo- 
cates.    They  are  not  the  weapons  with  which  it  must 
be  defended. 

After  some  assertions,  of  the  character  of  which  we 
have  given  a  specimen  above,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to 
state  what  he  conceives  to  be   *  the  principal  source  of 
every  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,'  which  is, 
*  a  reprehensible  desire  to  be  "  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten," '  in  other  words,  a  wish  to  subject  the  doctrine  to 
the  test   of  reason.     This   is  not  stating  the  matter 
correctly.     It  is  true,  that  Unitarians   are  opposed  to 
doctrines  which  they  deem  irrational  and  absurd,  and 
they  have  too  much  reverence  for  tlie  scriptures  to 
suppose  that  they  teach  such  doctrines.     But  had  the 
Bishop  been  at  the  pains  to  read  only  a  small  part  of 
what  Unitarians  have  written,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered that  they  do  not  think  their  views  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  the  Bible  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
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sider  it  one  of  the  characteristics  of  those  views,  that 
they  are  eminently  scriptural^ — ^that  they  believe  the 
simple  and  proper  unity  of  God,  to  be  one  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  that  they  regard  the  inferior  and  dependant 
nature  of  the  Son  as  expressly  asserted  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  implied  in  the 
uniform  strain  of  its  whole  language ;  that  it  is  not  true 
therefore,  as  he  intimates,  that  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is   '  the  principal 
source  of  every  objection,'  urged  against  it.    The  ob- 
jection fully  as  often,  we  may  say  much  more  frequent- 
ly urged,  is,  that  it  is  unscripturalj  that  it  is  wholly  a 
doctrine  of  inference,  of  inferences  incorrectly  drawn, 
and  the  falsehood  of  which  is  proved  by  the  most  ex- 
plicit assertions  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  his  apostles. 

But  we  will  let  this  pass,  and  proceed  to  offer  one  or 
two  remarks  on  the  Bishop's  mode  of  reasoning  in  op- 
position to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  unwaij^'anted  at- 
tempts of  Unitarians,  to  bring  '  a  subject,  which  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  comprehend,'  down  to  '  the  level  of 
the  human  understanding.'     The  substance  of  his  ar- 
gument is  this.     The  trinity  is  a  subject  which  does  not 
lay  within    the  '  province  of  human  reason,' — human 
reason  is  not  competent  to  the  *  investigation'  of  it,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  we  cannot  with  our  finite 
capacities  '  comprehend'  it,  for  there  are  many  tilings 
we  cannot  comprehend,  which  we  are  yet  bound  to  be- 
lieve— they  who  reject  it  for  this  cause,  must  *  in  fair 
and  unavoidable  consistency,'  reject  the  fact  of  *  their 
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own  existence,  all  existences/  Now  all  this  amounts 
in  reality  only  to  the  old  and  exploded  argument, — ^The 
doctrine  is  a  mystery,  a  sacred  mystery,  not  to  be  ex- 
amined or  questioned.  Such  language  was  once  very 
conmion.  The  doctrine  is  a  mystery,  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plore which  is  impious ;  all  reasoning  on  the  subject 
is  utterly  fallacious,  reason  has  no  concern  with  the 
matter,  the  doctrine  is  one  of  faith,  and  it  is  '  our  duty 
to  believe'  it,  whatever  profane  objections  '  arrogant 
curiosity'  or  *  pride  of  human  intellect'  may  raise 
against  it.  What  absurdity,  we  would  ask  in  reply, 
may  not  be  defended  on  this  principle  ?  The  same 
principle  is  urged  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  for  aught  we  can  see, 
with  as  much  force  and  propriety  as  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  divine  essence. 

Much  has  been  foolishly  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  mysteries  in  religion.  The  tenn  mystery, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  scriptures,  signifies 
what  is  secret  or  unknown,  until  stated  or  explained, 
but  wliich  admits  of  being  explained  and  understood, 
after  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  In  the  modern 
popular  acceptation  of  tlie  term,  however,  it  means 
something  incomprehensible,  something  incapable  of 
bemg  understood  and  explained.  Now  no  argument 
is  necessary  to  show  tliat  a  mystery,  in  this  sense, 
can  never  become  an  object  of  faith,  for  we  can  believe 
no  further  than  we  have  determinate  ideas.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  statement  a  species  of  declamation  is  often 
resorted  to,  of  a  nature  to  bewilder  the  minds  especially 
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of  the  uninformed,  and  those  not  accustomed  to  much 
discrimination  of  thought.  Not  a  little  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Charge  already  repeatedly  alluded  to. 

Why  not,  we  hear  it  urged,  believe  in  mysteries  ?  We 
are  surrounded  by  mysteries,  man  himself  is  a  mystery, 
the  growth  of  every  blade  of  grass  is  a  mystery.  If 
we  discard  all  we  do  not  comprehend,  we  shall  believe 
nothing.  Such  reasoning,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of 
reasoning,  is  extremely  loose  and  inaccurate.  That 
our  facuhies  are  finite,  and  we  have  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  surrounding  nature,  is  true.  But  im» 
perfection  of  knowledge  is  not  indistinctness.  There 
is  a  difference  between  knowing  nothing  relating 
to  a  particular  subject,  and  not  knowing  all  things. 
We  may  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  attributes  of 
that  subject,  we  may  have  some  distinct  conceptions  of 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  believe  and  affirm  something  con- 
cerning it,  though  we  may  not  be  familiar  with  aU  its 
hidden  properties. 

Man,  it  is  alleged,  is  a  mystery.  If  by  this  observa- 
tion be  meant  that  we  know  nothing  concerning  him, 
it  is  not  true  ;  if  any  thing  else  be  meant,  tnU'example 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  all  is  not 
unknown,  though  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  in 
several  respects  imperfect.  When  we  use  the  proposi- 
tion, ^055  ^rot£;5,we  state  a  fact,  which  every  one  under^ 
stands.  We  have  a  precise  and  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  t!ie  proposition.  With  regard  to  the  manner 
of  its  growth  we  know  nothing,  neither  do  we  affirm 
anything  concerning  it. 
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When  a  man  uses  the  proposition,  God  exists  in  three 
persons^  he  also  means  to  state  a  fact.  But,  we  may 
ask,  does  he  understand  what  this  fact  is  ?  has  h^  any 
definite  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition  he 
employs  ?  We  all  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  person  in  its  common  and  popular  acceptation. 
A  person  is  an  intelligent  agent.  If  we  suppose  the 
term  employed  in  the  same  sense  in  the  proposition, 
Crod  exists  in  three  persons^  we  make  God  three  distinct 
bemgs,  and  fall  into  tritheism  and  absurdity.  If  we 
discard  the  term  person^  and  afiirm  as  some  have,  that 
there  are  tliree  distinctions  in  the  Deity,  we  only  re- 
move the  difficulty  one  step  further  back.  Still  the 
proposition  is  unintelligible  until  we  define  what  is 
meant  by  three  distinctions,  and  all  attempts  to  define 
render  the  proposition  absurd. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity is  in  many  respects  imperfect.  There  may  be 
parts  or  adjuncts  of  those  doctrines,  which  we  are  un- 
able to  comprehend,  but  we  are  not  required  to  believe 
th^m  on  account  of  these  parts,  but  on  account  of  those 
we  undeiAnd.  We  believe  only  what  is  intelligible 
in  them. — ^Thus  the  future  existence  of  man  is  a  doc- 
trine or  fact  of  Christianity.  All  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  future  existence,  but  of  the  mode  of  it,  and 
of  the  nature  of  our  future  emplo}'Tnents,  we  are  igno- 
fant,  neither  do  we  believe  nor  affirm  anything  con- 
cerning Uiem. 

Difficulties  may  be  started  on  almost  all  subjects 
connected  with  religion.     But  a  doctrine  may  be  in- 
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cumbered  with  difficulties,  yet  be  neither  unintelligible, 
nor  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  being  established 
by  evidence.  Such  doctrines  must  never  be  confound- 
ed with  those,  which  are  in  all  their  parts  either  unin- 
telligible or  absurd.  The  former  may  be  received  as 
articles  of  faith ;  the  latter  never  can  be. 

But  are  not  the  doctrines  alluded  to,  and  pronounced 
incomprehensible,  it  maybe  asked,  received  and  rever- 
enced by  a  large  class  of  Christians  ?  how  then  can  it 
be  said  that  they  are  incapable  of  becoming  objects  of 
faith  .^— A  large  class  of  Christians  receive  a  form  of 
words,  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  we  say  it  not  in 
a  tone  of  reproach,  that  they  have  no  very  distinct  con* 
*  ception  of  the  sense  of  tliose  words,  that  their  faith, 
therefore,  amounts  to  notliing  more  than  a  sort  of  shad- 
owy and  vague  sentiment,  which  may  be  described  as 
haunting  the  imagination,  rather  than  as  having  a  hold 
on  the  intellect.  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  certain 
doctrines  so  much  as  to  venerate  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  among  the  great  mass  of  Christians  of  plain 
and  unsophisticated  understandings,  tliere  is,  or  ever 
was,  a  genuine,  thorough,  practical  Trinitarian,  that  is, 
any  one  to  whose  mind  God  and  the  Saviour,  whenever 
they  incidentally  present  themselves,  do  not  present 
tfiemselves  as  two  distinct  beings,  the  one  iending^  the 
other  sent.  We  know  that  Unitarianism  was  the  belief 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  it  long  retained  its  hold 
on  the  minds  of  simple  and  unlettered  Christians,  not 
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jet  spoiled  by  the  corrupt  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  more  learned  converts  from  Paganism,  however, 
retaining  a  strong  tincture  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  in 
the  belief  of  which  they  had  been  educated,  at  length 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  unpopular.  Still  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  it  has  constituted  the  real  faith  of 
multitudes  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  that  it  is  held 
by  vast  numbers  at  tlie  present  day,  even  of  such  as 
pass  with  the  world,and  widi  themselves,  for  trinitarians ; 
that  could  their  genuine  sentiments  be  fully  exposed — 
laid  open  to  their  own  view — ^they  would  be  surprised 
to  find  in  them  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  what,  under 
the  name  of  Unitarianism,  tliey  have  been  taught  to 
abhor. 


AxrifOTATioNs  ON  THE  New  Te^tamknt.  CompHcd  from  the 
best  Critical  Authorities,  and  Designed  for  Popular  Use.  By 
J.  P.  Dabney. 

The  publication  of  this  work  in  numbers  was  com- 
pleted some  months  since,  and  we  proceed  to  express, 
in  few  words,  our  opinion  of  its  merit,  as  the  only  atone- 
ment in  our  power  for  omitting  to  notice  it  at  an  earli- 
er date.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  already 
acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  those,  who  have  care- 
fully examined  it,  we  are  confident,will  admit  that  though 
a  work  of  humble  pretensions,  it  is  calculated  to  be  in 
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an  emineiit  degree  useful.  Tlie  object  of  die  book  is 
thus  stated  in  the  preface.  *  The  Prospectus  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  announced  it  as  intended  ''for  popular  use  f* 
a  description,  to  which,  it  is  presumed,  in  a  good  degree, 
it  has  well  conformed.  This  form  of  speech  was 
deemed  equivalent  to  "  mere  English  readers."  The 
design  was  to  serve  hereby,  the  ends  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  seek  for  scripture  truth  at  its  fountain  bead, 
or  to  derive  directly  the  light,  which  foreign  critics  have 
shed  upon  its  pages.  But  to  insure  this  result,  some* 
what  of  cooperation  is  necessary  in  the  reader.  By 
the  word  popular,  was  not  meant,  a  work  level  to  the 
lowest  measure  of  understanding  or  attainments;  a 
book,  which  might,  like  any  English  volume,  be  read 
right  onward,  without  interruption  or  delay ;  read,  not 
studied ;  and  in  which,  every  thing  was  found  prepared  to 
the  hands  of  the  most  indolent  reader.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  an  egregious  mistake.  Those  who 
cannot  so  far  task  tlieir  patience  and  industry,  as  to 
seek  out  and  compare  the  scripture  references  with 
which  this  work  abounds,  will  find  it,  not  an  unprofita- 
ble purchase,  perhaps,  wholly ;  but  certainly,  abridged 
of  half  its  value.' 

The  work  might  certainly  have  been  executed  in  a 
style  and  manner  better  adapted  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  It  might  have  been  more  copious  and  diffuse. 
But  its  price  must  in  that  case  have  been  proportiona- 
bly  increased,  a  circumstance,  which  would  have  great- 
ly impeded  its  circulation.  One  of  its  merits  is  its  con- 
ciseness and  its  consequent  cheapness.     It  contains  in 
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the  compass  of  560  duodecimo  pages  the  substance  of 
the  labors  of  the  best  informed  and  most  judicious  critics 
and  interpreters.  We  know  of  no  work  in  English,  or 
in  any  otlier  language,  which  affords  in  the  same  space 
so  many  helps  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament.  To  be  sure  it  does  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  He 
must  reflect  and  compare,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
the  remarks,  hmts,  and  references  this  little  work  fur- 
nishes, he  will  not  Gnd  it  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  result. 

^  We  mean  not  to  say  that  Mr  Dabney's  views  of  ev- 
ery passage  coincide  in  all  respects  wiih  our  own.  In 
a  work  of  tliis  kind  some  sentiments  and  expressions 
must  necessarily  occur,  which  do  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  all.  Of  two  or  more  constructions  of  which 
particular  passages  admit,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  In  tlie  main  how- 
ever, we  think  that  Mr  Dabney  has  correctly  expressed 
the  sense  of  those  portions  on  which  he  comments.  His 
style  is  not  always  as  simple  and  perspicuous  as  would 
be  desirable  in  a  work  designed  for  popular  use. 
But  still  we  feel  grateful  for  what  he  has  done,  and 
cheerfuUy  recommend  his  book  to  all  who  are  desu-ous 
of  possessing  a  concise  and  cheap  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  Those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
works  of  learned  foreign  commentators  will  find  it  a 
valuable  treasure. 

We  will  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  Annotations 
by  quoting    from  the  preface   a  cautionary  remark, 
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lirliich  deserves  to  be  attentively  considered  by  those 
who  would  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  real 
import  of  the  sacred  writings.  *  In  such  a  body  of  com- 
mentary, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  part  will 
be  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  it  will  be  nothing  strange, 
if  opinions  adduced,  are,  to  the  eye  of  many,  new,  sin- 
gular, and  even  offensive.  Candor  and  forbearance 
are,  in  respect  to  such,  asked  from  the*  reader.  He 
will  do  well,  not  angrily  or  hastily  to  reject  what,  for 
the  moment,  revolts  him ;  and  the  aspect  of  which  b 
so  often  found  to  be  sensibly  changed  by  longer  acquain- 
tance. That  simple  rule  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
hinted  at  in  the  Prospectus,  may  stand  in  lieu,  to  the 
English  reader,  of  a  learned  system  of  interpretation, 
viz.  that  tlie  scripture  vse  of  terms  and  phrases  is  every- 
thing ;  in  the  balance  witli  which,  modern  associations 
and  senses  are  of  no  account.  What  this  use  is,  he  can 
only  learn  by  a  long,  faithful,  and  attentive  study  of  the 
sacred  writings.' 


BOWLEs'   NEW   SERIES    OF  ORIGINAL  BOOKS    FOR  CHIL- 
DREN.      1830. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  any  improvement  in 
books  for  children.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom  we 
feel  more  grateful  than  to  the  author  of  a  first  rate 
work  for  juvenile  readers.    At  the  same  time  we  ex- 
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ceedingly  regret  that  so  many  undertake  a  task  which 
they  arenot  qualified  to  perform  well.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  every  one  who  is  able  to  produce  an  interest- 
ing story  should  be  encouraged  to  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  At  least 
two  or  three  fourths  of  children's  books,  issued  from  the 
press  in  tliis  country,  are  almost  useless ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  deserves  a  much  harsher  epithet.  In- 
deed, the  standard  of  excellence,  which  we  wisli  to  see 
attained,  has  seldom  been  reached  amongst  us.  Is  it 
too  high  ?  We  tliink  not.  Have  we  no  writers  who 
could  accomphsh  all  we  desire  ?  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  such,  if  they  had  leisure  and  inclination  for 
the  work.  Are  we  asked,  to  what  compositions  we  would 
refer  as  models  ?  We  answer,  to  Miss  Edgeworth's, 
certainly,  if  she  had  availed  herself  more  of  the  motives 
and  sentiments  of  tlie  gospel ;  and  to  Mrs  Sherwood's, 
perhaps,  had  she  not  spoiled  her  books,  in  many  re- 
spects excellent,  by  interpretations  of  scripture  extreme- 
ly incorrect,  and  by  a  spirit  of  sectarian  orthodoxy 
most  revolting  to  liberal  Christians. 

But  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  write  an  essay.  We 
only  wished  to  intimate  to  our  readers,  that  the  first 
three  of  Mr  Bowles'  New  Series  of  Original  Books 
for  children,  now  before  us,  merit  a  place  in  our  juven- 
ile libraries.  Their  titles  are.  The  Seymour  Family, 
or  Domestic  Scenes ;  Infant  Lessons ;  and  Footsteps 
to  Natural  History.  They  are  not  entirely  free  from 
faults ;  but  still  we  think  them  considerably  superior 
to  tlie  majority  of  publications  belonging  to  this  class, 
now  for  sale  at  the  book-stores. 
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REV.    THOMAS  BELSHAM, 
Minister  of  Eaiex  Street  Chapel,  London,  Author  of  Ezporitioit  of 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  of  various  practical  and  controvenial 
works. 

The  latest  English  journals,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived, announced  the  death  of  Mr  Belsham,  which, 
they  ioform  us,  took  place  in  November  last  at  Ham- 
stead,  near  London, — in  the  80th  year  of  his  age ;  and 
after  more  than  six  years  of  complicated  bodily  suf- 
fering. Though  some  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we 
have  heard  of  this  event,  and  his  character  has  already 
been  respectfully  noticed,*  we  are  desirous  of  exhibi- 
ting in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  with  somewhat  more 
distinctness,  the  claims  of  this  venerable  man  to  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  our  christian  community.  He 
may  be  honored  as  one,  eminent  by  many  virtues, 
and  for  his  devotion  of  a  long  life  to  whatever  he  re- 
garded as  tlie  interests  of  truth  and  piety,  of  human 
freedom  and  happiness. 

Mr  Belsham  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
son  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  who,  as  we  have  heard 
from  one  of  his  pupils,  was  honorably  known  by  his 
friends  for  his  worth  of  character,  for  his  classic  literar 
tuie,  especiaUy  his  skill  in  writing  Latin  poetry,  and 
for  the  natural  vigor  of  his  intellect.  His  son  early 
entered  upon  the  profession  of  his  choice,  having  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  academy  at  Davenr 

*8ee  Christian  Register,  of  January  23, 1880,  from  which  fone 
panares  in  this  notice  are  repeated. 
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try,  under  Dr  Ashworth ;  and  was  first  settled  in  1778, 
as  minister  of  a  society  in  Worcester.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  friendship  ofthat  excellent  man,  the 
Rev.  Job  Orton,  for  whose  simplicity  and  integiity,  de- 
votedness  and  usefulness  as  a  minister,  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  express  his  high  respect. 

From  Worcester  he  was  called  to  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Theological  School,  at  Daventry,  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  a  pupil.  While  here,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties  as  divinity  tutor,  his  reli- 
gious views,  which  were  before  decidedly  Arian,  and 
perhaps  on  some  points  mingled  witli  a  qualified  form 
of  Orthodoxy,  gradually  changed.  He  became  a 
believer  not  only  in  tl)e  strict  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  in 
the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  with  an  open- 
ness and  integrity,  which  distinguished  his  whole  life, 
he  relinquished  a  place,  for  which,  as  was  tliought,  his 
new  opinions  had  disqualified  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  long  and  industrious  L'fe  was 
spent  first  at  Hackney,  where  he  was  associated  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  that  place, 
witli  Drs  Price,  Priestley,  Rees,  and  other  distinguished 
men  ;  and  where,  as  at  Daventry,  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fection and  respect  of  his  pupils  ;  and,  lastly,  at  Lon- 
don, as  successor  to  the  venerable  Lindsey,  and  to  Dr 
Disney,  in  the  ministry  of  Essex  Street  Chapel.  In 
this  relation,  which  we  believe  was  a  source  of  mutual 
happiness  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  among  whom, 
at  diflferent  periods,  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Percival   North,  Esq.  and  other   distinguished  men, 
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Mr  Belsham  was  faithful  and  exemplary.  In  that. 
part  especially  of  the  pastoral  charge,  so  interesting 
and  important,  the  instruction  of  the  young,  did  he 
labor  with  assiduous  and  affectionate  zeal.  The  w  riter  of 
tliis  brief  notice  was  favored  with  the  opportunity  of 
attending  some  of  his  Lectures  to  the  young  of  his  flock, 
on  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity ;'  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  remark  his  ability,  fidelity,  and  tenderness  in  this 
work,  which  were  well  wortliy  of  imitation  by  every 
young  minister. 

As  a  writer,  scholar,  and  divine,  Mr  Belsham  is 
known  by  numerous  publications,  theological  and  mor- 
al, biographical  and  political ;  more  particularly,  by  his 
last  work  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  And  whatever 
diversities  of  opinion  may  exist — many  such  there  un- 
questionably will  be — with  regard  to  some  of  his  spec- 
ulations;— ^nay,  however  some  even  of  those,  who  count 
it  their  honor,  as  did  he,  to  be  numbered  with  Liberal 
Christians  and  asserters  of  the  strict  unity  and  suprem- 
acy of  the  one  God,  even  the  Father, — may  find  cause 
to  object  either  to  the  doctrine,  expression,  or  some- 
times to  the  spirit,  more  especially  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, yet  no  one  can  withhold  from  him  the  praise, 
undeniably  due  to  his  learning  and  integrity;  to  his 
clearness  of  perception  and  freedom  of  investigation,  to 
his  ardent  love  of  truth,  to  his  faithfulness,  intrepidity, 
and  zeal,  in  maintaining  it. 

Mr  Belsham  was  no  stranger  to  the  opposite  trials  of 
honor  and  reproach.  Not  only  in  England  but  to  mul- 
titudes b  America,  also,  his  name  has  long  been  familiar. 
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And  it  has  borne  a  large  share  of  the  obloquy,  which 
misconception  or  prejudice,  uncharitableness  or  honest 
zeal  have  never  ceased  from  the  days  of  Priestley,  to 
pour  upon  the  name  of  Unitarians.  The  characteristic 
honesty  of  Mr  Belsham  would  never  permit  him  to 
shrink  from  the  most  open  avowal  of  all  his  sentiments; 
and  his  moral  courage  never  failed  to  sustain  him 
amidst  the  harshest  censures.  Nor  is  it  surprising, 
however  it  may  be  lamented  or  condemned,  that  a  con- 
troversialist, so  ardent  and  bold,  should  have  been  the 
special  object  of  dislike  with  the  bigoted  of  every  class  ; 
or  that  his  learning  and  piety,  and  even  his  belief  in 
Christianity,  should  have  been  brought  into  question  by 
such  writers  as  Dr  Magee,  and  other  like  slavish  ad- 
vocates of  creeds  and  establishments. 

But  by  whatever  weapons,  either  of  ignorance  or  of 
bigotry,  Mr  Belsham  may  have  been  assailed ;  what- 
ever honors  may  be  conceded  or  denied  to  him,  as  a 
philosopher  or  a  divine,  he  possessed,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, the  far  more  enviable  distinctions  of  true 
goodness.  Few  men  have  lived  more  faithful  than 
was  he  to  tlieir  convictions  and  principles.  The  strict- 
est purity,  unimpeachable  integrity,  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence in  all  the  relations  he  sustained,  were  among 
his  distinguishing  virtues.  He  cherished  the  most  fi- 
lial views  of  the  whole  government  and  providence  of 
Crod.  His  convictions  upon  this  subject  were  the 
source  to  him  of  habitual  cheerfulness.  They  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  cheering  his  solitary  hours ;  and 
the  mstructive  and  delightful  subjects  of  his  conversa* 
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tion.  He  loved  to  exhibit  them  in  their  power  to  in- 
spire habitual  serenity  and  trust;  as  supplybg  the 
stn^igest  incentives  to  virtue,  and  mamtaining  content- 
ment and  hope  amidst  tlie  most  painful  vicissitudes  of 
life.  Of  his  devotional  spirit,  some  of  his  practical  dis- 
courses, particularly  that  on  '  Resignation  to  the  will 
of  (jod,  after  the  example  of  Jesus ; '  and  a  Charge, 
which  he  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  a  friend,^  may 
be  mentioned  as  just  illustrations. 

Mr  Belsham  was  eminent  also  for  his  social  virtues. 
His  temper  was  truly  benevolent ;  and  he  defighted  to 
dweU  upon  the  future  prospects  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. His  soul  was  the  seat  of  the  most  expansive  chari*> 
ty.  He  was  always  ready  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to 
impart  good.  He  was,  more  pardcularly,  the  consid-* ' 
erate  friend  and  wise  counsellor  of  youth.  And  to 
students  in  theology,  as  well  as  to  his  younger  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  his  friendship  and  his  patronage, 
his  advice — and,  when  needed,  his  purse — ^were  freely 
bestowed.  Though  without  a  family  of  his  own,  he 
had  also  that  qualification  of  a  christian  bishop,  com- 
mended by  an  aposde, — ^being  much  given  to  hospital- 
ty .  It  was  his  delight  to  gather  around  him  his  friends 
and  brethren ;  and  while  making  them  partakers  of  his 
own  enjoyments,  he  failed  not  to  mingle  with  them  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  uniform  urban- 
ity. 

*See  a  beautiful  Extract  from  this  charge  io  the  Christian  Disciple 
for  ia90,Vol.  2,  p.  205,  adduced  in  refutation  of  an  unprincipled  ca- 
lumny by  Archbishop  Magee,  that  Mr  Belsham  rejected  the  uotioa 
of  prayer. 
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Multitudes  of  out  countrymen  have  been  debtors  to 
his  kindness ;  and  bear  grateful  testimony  to  his  Ore' 
quent  and  courteous  hospitalities;  to  the  invariable 
friendliness,  which  marked  his  manners ;  and  to  the 
yet  greater  kindness  of  faithful  remembrances  and 
good  wishes,  with  which  he  ceased  not  to  follow  them 
to  their  native  country,  and  along  their  progress  in  life. 
Some  of  our  most  lamented  friends  and  brethren,  now 
gathered  with  him  in  their  graves — of  whom  were 
Buckminster,Carey,  and  Tllacher — with  others  happily 
yet  surviving — experienced  largely  of  his  friendship. 
Their  days  of  weakness  and  pain,  their  drooping  spirits 
and  fading  temporal  hopes,  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  though  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  were 
cheered  by  his  sympathies  and  effectual  care.  The 
firiends  of  these,  our  departed  brethren,  cherish  with 
sacred  recollection,  the  tenderness  and  disinterestedness 
of  his  services,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  '  And 
Crod  himself  will  not  forget  those  works  of  love,  which 
were  shown  towards  his  name,  in  that  thev  were  minis- 
tered  to  his  saints.' 

We  leave  to  others  to  settle  the  claims  of  Mr  Bel- 
sham  to  intellectual  eminence,  and  to  a  permanent  rank 
with  the  philosophers  or  theologians  of  his  day.  To 
as  it  is  a  more  grateful  task — and  it  is  but  the  offering 
of  personal  gratitude — to  recal  his  private  virtues. 
They  were  the  virtues  of  a  true  lover  of  God  and  good- 
ness ;  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  an  hearty 
friend  to  human  happiness,  who  labored  by  a  useful 
and  exemplary  life  to  advance  it.  F.  P, 
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*  ERL1GI0U3  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  FRANCE.' 

Under  this  head  the  Monthly  Repository  (English) 
contains  some  observations  of  an  interesting  nature,  if 
vre  can  rely  on  tlieir  accuracy.  They  are  given  as  the 
'  result  of  a  recent  visit  to  Paris,  which,  though  short, 
enabled  the  writer  to  ascertain  the  mind  and  feel- 
ing of  various  portions  of  the  population  of  that  me- 
tropolis.' The  wTiter  quotes  a  remark  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  '  revolution,  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors,  had  nev- 
ertheless been  the  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  morals 
in  France,'  and  observes  that  a  change  for  tlie  better 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows.  *  The  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of  infideli- 
ty in  France  were  at  one  time  thought  in  England  to 
be  a  more  political  manoeuvre ;  but  it  appears  by  the 
event  that  they  were  scarcely  overcharged.     A  gene- 
ration has  grown  up  without  religion.     The  churches 
are  thinly  attended,  and  chiefly  by  women  and  chil- 
dren.    Nothing  is  more  common  in  society  than  a  joke 
upon  the  rites  of  the  church.     It  is  said,  however,  that 
a  large  proporti  )n  of  intelligent  men,  who  are  masters 
of  families,  and  approaching  to  middle  age,  are  wea- 
ried with  skepticism,  and  for  the  sake  especially  of 
their  children  are  strongly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
religious   destitution   in  which  they   find  themselves. 
They  cannot  return  to  the  dogmas  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic  Church ;  they  abhor  die  domina- 
tion of  the  priestliood  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  see 
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nothing  alluring  or  satisfactory  in  Fh>te8tantismi  as  it 
is  professed  in  France.  Some  of  these  have  lately- 
turned  tlieir  attention  to  Unitarianism,  with  which  they 
have  become  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  publications,  and  are  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment  of  translations  and  abridgements  of  some 
of  tliese  in  their  own  language.  Others  meditate  fur- 
ther schemes,and  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  sect 
of  Catholic  Unitarians.  It  is  a  fact,  at  once  curious 
and  encouraging,  that  many  individuals  and  several 
knots  of  persons  have  indulged  these  designs  and  hopes 
without  concert,  and  even  without  a  suspicion  of  each 
otlier's  wishes.  The  schemes  referred  to  may  in  some 
cases  have  been  suggested,  and  in  others  may  have  been 
strengthened,  by  political  feelings  and  speculations; 
but  it  will  appear,  as  tlie  writer  believes,  whenever  the 
attempt  of  religious  reformation  shall  be  seriously  made 
in  France,  that  many  of  tlie  best  minds  of  that  country 
are  swayed  in  their  desire  of  a  rational  religion  by  a 
pure  regard  to  trudi,  and  to  the  moral  welfare  of  their 
feUow-creatures.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  press  is  favorable  to  a  new  and  further 
religious  reformation,  and  that  the  Charter  is  interpret- 
ed as  providing  toleration  for  any  form  of  Christian 
faith  and  worship.  The  Revue  Proiestante,  which 
ably  and  spiritedly  disputed  tlie  dogmas  of  Calvin,  is 
dropped,  though  not  from  any  failiure  of  subscribers. 
A  report  is  abroad  that  this  work  is  speedily  to  be  re- 
vived under  a  new  and  bolder  title,  and  to  be  devoted 
to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  Unitarianism.' 
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NOTICE. 

Subfcribers  to  the  Unitarian  Advc(tate,  Liberal  Preacher,  and  Chris- 
tian Teacher's  Manual,  who  have  not  paid  their  Bubscription  fori  the 
pa^t  year  will  confer  u  favor  by  remitting  the  amount  due  to  the  Pub- 
lisher (Boston)  without  delay. 


FOR  YOUJTG  PERSONS. 

L.  C.  BOWLES  has  commenced  publishing  a  series  of 

'  Hiography  for  Youth/  coinpiltul  by  an  expcrit-nced  person.  Each  vol- 
uiDC^will  contain  from  100  to  150  pagc.4,  embellished  with  lythographic 
didvriuz9,  and  i<sucd  at  irrc;;u)ar  iutervuls  us  they  can  be  prepared. 
They  tvill  l»«»  sciM  at  low  prices  in  order  to  secure  a  general  circulation. 
*•  It  is  thought  such  books  wouM  be  ot  permanent  intercut  and  ercnt 
utUity.  Thoy  would  fix  the  thought<i  on  what  is  real  in!>t«v.ul  of  wa.'iting 
the  cnrioMty  on  what  is  fictitifuis.  They  are  intended  to  embrace  such 
notices  of  di>tins:ui<<hcd  men  in  every  department  of  mechanics,  artst 
science,  literature,  pliilo<ophy,  &c. ,  as  shall  i;ive  to  children  a  distinc 
ideaol  the  person-?,  and  of  the  several  branches  in  which  they  excelled 
Tlieir  great  de^isn  will  be  to  do  ^ood  by  exeitin^;  yuunj;  nuiids  to  feed 
th.vl  hunyiry  appetite  of  the  niii  d,  eurio»itf/,  with  what  has  been  the 
»ul)sianliar.diiiient  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.  They  will  caiefully 
avoid  paiticsin  politico  and  Sfcls  in  rcliajion/ 


TIIK  LIBERAL  PREACUEK. 

Just  puhlishcfl  bv  Tji:on\ri>  C.  Bowlks,  at  the  corner 

•t  Washinu'ton  and  School  Streets  THK  LIHkK.AL  PUE.ACHKR,lor 
Much,  KUU  conlainini:  a  Soiinun  by  the  Kev.  E/.r\  S.  (;oodwin. 
>iiri.!\vi.;Ii,  Ma>.'».—' >"•**'•''•*>■  "*  ***^  *•<>"'  in  roimiiunion  with  God '— 
li'>i:i  1  Kin:r^xix,  i2,  liJ. 


Keci;r.«aiid  h^^icA  punctually  on  the  lir^t  day  of  every  month. 

^MF,.ciiniion«,  Otiv  Dollar  per  annum,  received  by  either  of  the  Pub- 
W«cj<  or  their  .Ai^*-'"'*- 
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BIOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUTH. 

Just  published,  by  L.  C.  BOWLES  No.  124,  Wash- 
ington  street,  corner  of  Water  street, 

BIOGRAPHY  for  Young  Persons—designed  to  illustrate  the  Triumphs 
of  Genius  ami  PcrsevtTance. 

*  But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 

It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attained —  « 

Without  ambition,  war  or  violence, 

By  dcudf  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 

By  patience,  temperanre.' — *Milion, 
This  No.  contains — Lives  of  Guttcmberg  and  Caxton,  or  the  History 
of  Printing — Lives  of  Benjamin  Thompson,   Count  of  Rumford — John 
Prideaux,  Bishop  of   Worcester — and   Madame  dc  Stacl — Embellished 
with  a  likeness  of  (xuttemberg  and  Count  of  Rumford. 

'  Excitement  and  utility  arc  main  objects,  in  these  biographies.  Ficti- 
tious history  nriy  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  inquisitive  mind  of 
youth — but  the  fact  of  its  U^ing  '  a  story,'  is  constantly  present  to  the 
reader,  and  server  to  make  the  impressions  momentary.'  *  Biography, 
when  level  to  the  capacities  of  youiifi:  persons,  addresses  that  desire  of 
imitation,  which  often  pours  the  breath  of  lile  in  their  dormant  resolu- 
tions.* 

These  page«,  thous^h  dcsit^mnl  for  youth,  will  lie  attnictive  and  useful, 
it  is  hoped  to  all  a;;os.  As  materials  for  such  a  work  cannot  be  origina- 
ted, they  will  be  taken  wherever  tliey  can  be  found,  in  such  form  and 
in  such  qututitiex  a<<  will  best  promote  the  great  object  in  view.  Wheth- 
er a  second  voluino  follows  the  pioscnt,  will  depend  on  the  patronage 
this  receives— hut  if  a  series  be  published,  the  numbers  will  not  be  con- 
nected, and  will  appear  at  such  iutervaU  as  will  be  most  convenient  to 
the  Compiler. 


COMMISSION  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY 

STORK. 

L.  C.  BOWLES  has  taken  Store  No.  124,  Washing- 

ton  street,  corner  of  Water  street — where  he  offers  for  sale  a  general 
assortment  of  Theolofrical,  ("lassieal^  School  nml  MinrtUanenns  Books, 
with  a  very  complete  assortment  oi'Jurniiit  Books — such  as  are  approv- 
ed and  recommended  for  Juvenile  Libraries  and  Sabbath  schooU,  partic- 
lUar  attention  will  Iw  paid  to  this  branch  of  his  businesi*,  and  tho^e  who 
wish  to  purchase  books  for  Juvenile  Librarie.H  or  Sabbath -chools  may 
depend  on  being  supplied  at  thi.";  Store  on  the  inoxt  favorable  terms — Also 
for  Bale  as  above  a  good  assoitmcnt  of  English  ahd  American  Stationary 
of  the  best  quality. 

Consignment**  of  Book<<<  and  Stationnrv  revpertfullv  solicit od. 

L.  C.  B.  is  Publisher  of  the  LIBKIIAL  PREACHER, 

a  Monthly  publication  of  Sermons  by  Living  Ministers.  Price  $1 
per  annum. 

THE  UNITARIAN  ADVOCATE  and  Religious  Mis- 

ccllany,  a  Monthly  Periodical  devoted  to  Liberal  Christianity.  Price 
$2per  annum. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER'S  MANUAL,  de- 
signed for  Families  and  Sunday  schools,  publbhed  monthly  at  $2  per 
annum. 


THE 

UNITARIAN  ADVOCATE 

AND 

RELIGIOUS    MISCELLANY. 


No.  HI.  APRIL,  1830.  Vol.  I. 

IMMUTABILITT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 
JefiH  Chriit,the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever.  Heb.  zUi,  8. 

The  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  often  used  in  scripture 
to  signify  his  doctrine.  He  is,  therefore,  said  to  be 
and  to  do  many  tilings,  which  are  not  true  of  him  per- 
sonally, but  only  of  his  doctrine. 

Tliis  is  not  a  peculiar  or  unusual  mode  of  speak* 
ing.  The  name  of  Moses  is  often  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  the  same  manner,  signifying  not  the  man 
himself,  but  his  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  '  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neitlier  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.'  Again,  in  the  speech  of  James 
before  the  council  at  Jerusalem;  'For  Moses  of 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  be- 
ing read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day.*  Paul 
also  says ;  '  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read, 
the  veil  is  upon  their  heart.'     Again,  his  enemies  are 
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said  in  another  place  to  have  charged  him  with  teacb- 
mg  the  Jews  *  to  forsake  Moses.'  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  in  these  and  similar  passages,  what  is  asserted 
of  Moses  is  not  true  of  him  personally,  but  only  of  his 
doctrine,  or  his  writings,  or  the  religion  generally,  of 
which  he  was  the  acknowledged  founder  and  lawgiver* 

Applying  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  the  name  of  our  Saviour  is  introduced. 
It  is  said  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  '  and  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ ; ' 
that  is,  the  chrisdan  doctrine.  Paul  also  writes  to  the 
Romans ;  *  And  if  Christ,'  that  is,  the  christian  doc- 
trine or  the  chrisdan  spirit,  *  be  in  you,  the  body  is 
dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness.'  Again,  he  writes  to  the  Corintliians ; 
*  Now  he  which  stablishes  us  with  you  in  Christ,'  that 
is,  in  the  christian  doctrine,  *  and  hath  anointed  us,  is 
God.'  Once  more,  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians ;  *  But 
ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ,'  that  is,  the  christian 
doctrine.  Respectable  commentators  of  all  denomi- 
nations agree,  that  in  these  and  similar  passages  the 
name  of  our  Lord  does  not  stand  for  lii^  person,  but 
his  doctrine ;  that  the  assertions  are  not  true  of  Christ 
himself,  but  of  the  christian  doctrine,  the  christian  re- 
ligion. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  usage  of 
the  sacred  writers  to  represent  our  Saviour  as  being 
and  doing  many  things,  which  are  not  true  of  him  per- 
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BoaaDy,  but  only  of  his  doctrine,  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion. Wherever  the  name  of  Christ  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  therefore,  the  question  fairly  rises 
whether  the  passage  will  not  bear  this  constructioii ; 
and  the  question  can  only  be  detennined  by  the  con- 
nexion, and  by  T^at  we  know  of  the  subject  from  oth- 
er sources.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  adopt  the  lite* 
ral  interpretation  in  such  cases ;  and  that  by  doing  so 
we  sometimes  depart  from  the  sense  really  intended, 
and  fall  into  serious  errors. 

It  will  be  proper  forme  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
a  few  examples. 

Mysdcs  and  enthusiasts  in  all  ages  have  laid  hold  of 
a  few  passages  m  the  New  Testament  as  countenancing 
the  idea  of  a  supposed  personal  union  with  Christ ;  but 
when  properly  understood,  these  passages  will  be  found 
to  bear  a  different  and  more  probable  construction. 
Paul  says  to  the  Galatians ;  *  Nevertheless  I  live ;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ; '  that  is,  I  am  wholly 
actuated  by  christian  principles.  And  agam ;  ^  My  litf 
tie  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ 
be  formed  in  you ; '  that  is,  until  you  become  thorough* 
ly  imbued  with  die  spirit  and  principles  of  Christ.  The 
same  aposde  says  to  the  Ephesians ;  *  That  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ; '  that  is,  that  you  may 
become  sincere,  firm,  and  practical  believers  in  die 
christian  doctrine.  Once  more,  in  his  second  letter  to 
the  Corinthians ;  ^  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christy 
he  is  a  new  creature ; '  that  is,  on  embracing  the  christ- 
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ian  doctrine,  his  principles  are  so  entirely  changedi  that 
he  may  be  considered  another  man. 

Other  texts  are  sometimes  adduced  as  implying  that 
Christ  occasionally  enlightens  and  assists  his  followers  by 
an  immediate  and  personal  agency ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  texts  refer  to  the  influence  of  his  doctrine. 
Thus  Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians ; '  Wherefore  he  saith, 
awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ,'  that  is,  the  Gospel,  'shall  give  thee  light.' 
He  is  comparing  the  darkness  and  death  of  the  gentile 
state  with  the  light  and  life  enjoyed  under  the  christ- 
ian di^ensation.  Again,  he  writes  to  the  Philippians ; 
'  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthen- 
eth  me ; '  that  is,  I  can  do  all  things  through  the  energy 
which  christian  principles  inspire.  Much  is  also  said 
about  knowing  Christ,  and  preachmg  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,  and  these  expressions  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  relate  to  his  person  only,  and  particularly  to  his 
last  sufferings ;  but  they  probably  relate  to  his  doctrines 
generally.  Paul  writes  to  the  Cormthians ;  tBut  we 
preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness  ; '  that  is,  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  one  who 
sufifered  an  ignominious  deatli,  though  we  are  aware 
that  this  circumstance  will  o&nd  the  prejudices  of 
some,  and  provoke  the  contempt  of  others.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  preaching  Christ  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  giving  a  full  and  faithful  exposition  of  his 
doctrines. 

Further,  Christ,  it  is  said,  will  raise  the  dead ;  but  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  the  dead  are  to 
be  raised  hj  the  immediate  and  personal  agency  of 
Christ ;  for  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  usage  of 
the  sacred  writers  to  represent  one  as  actually  domg 
what  he  only  reveals,  or  foretells.  For  instance,  in 
Ezekiel ;  *  According  to  the  vision  that  I  saw  when  I 
came  to  destroy  the  city ; '  that  is,  when  I  came  to 
predict  the  destruction  of  the  city.  So  also  in  Jere- 
miah ;  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  behold  I  Rave  put 
my  words  in  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee 
over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build,  and  to  plant ; '  that  is,  to  foretell  these  events* 
Again,  in  Isaiah ;  *  Go  make  the  heart  of  this  people 
fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,' 
&c. ;  that  is,  declare  that  so  their  condition  will  be.  In 
these,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  prophets  are  repre** 
sented  as  actually  to  do  what  they  were  only  inspired  to 
announce  or  threaten. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Christ  will  judge  the  worid. 
On  the  strength  of  this  and  similar  expressions,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  presume,  that  he  will  do  it  in  per- 
son ;  but  only  that  the  world  will  be  judged  by  the 
principles,  which  he  has  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  He 
will  judge  the  world,  because  every  individual's  future 
condition  will  be  determined  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  In-* 
deed  our  Lord's  own  language  seems  to  require  us  to 
put  this  construction  on  the  doctrine;  for  he  says; 
'  If  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge 
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himnot;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save 
the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I 
have  ^ken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.' 

Lastly,  Christ  is  said  to  save  the  world ;  but  we  are 
to  understand  this,  too,  as  referring  to  the  influence  of 
his  doctrine.  He  saves  just  so  many  as  are  reclaimed 
fipom  vice  by  his  instructions,  and  formed  to  a  love  and 
practice  of  virtue  and  piety.  That  he  does  not  save 
men  at  his  own  will  and  discretion,  without  reference 
to  a  higher  power,  is  clear  from  his  reply  to  the  mo- 
ther of  Zebedee's  children.  '  To  at  on  my  right  hand, 
and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  ^ve ;  but  it  shall  be  ^ven 
to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father.'* 

The  rule  of  interpretation  which  I  have  been  establish- 
ing will  be  seen,  by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing it,  to  cut  deep.  It  requires  us  to  understand  a  multi- 
tude of  passages,  as  referring  to  the  christian  doctrine, 
which  seeip  at  first  sight  to  speak  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self, of  his  fMresence  and  personal  agency.  We  must 
understand  what  is  asserted  in  these  passages  as  assert- 
ed not  of  our  Saviour  personally,  but  of  his  doctrine,  or 

*If  toy  should  think  that,  after  aD.there  is  not  much  in  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  personal  agency  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  die 
gospel^because  Christ  can  be  said  to  do  whatever  the  gospel  does,as  he 
If  the  author  of  the  gospel,  the  answer  b  ready.  It  is  true  that  Christ 
em  be  said  to  do  whatever  the  gospel  does ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
nine  sense  in  which  a  philosopber  can  be  said  to  enlighten  every 
aind  that  is  enlightened  by  the  perusal  of  his  writings ;  it  is  only 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  physician  can  be  said  to  heal  every 
malady,  that  b  healed  by  a  medicine  which  he  has  provided  and 
tMght  the  worid  how  to  use. 
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hit  Bfintf  or  of  the  influence  of  the  christian  religion 
generally.  Let  me  guard  against  misapgphension. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  expressions  which  I  ha^^e  been 
explainmg  as  improper  expressions ;  we  do  not  doubt 
their  being  strictly  true,  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers ;  nay,  we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the 
same  or  similar  expressions  in  devotional  compositions 
at  the  present  day,  as  being  more  lively,  expressive, 
and  affecting.  But  when  used,  let  them  be  used  un- 
derstandingly.  Let  us  remember  that,  by  a  common 
figure,  they  make  the  name  of  Christ  stand  for  his  doc- 
trine, for  the  christian  dispensation. 

A  regard  to  this  rule  of  interpretation  is  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  passage;  *  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever.'  We  do 
not  suppose  the  writer  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  to 
mean  in  this  place,  the  immutability  of  Christ  himself, 
either  in  his  person  or  office ;  for  this  would  be  to  con- 
tradict the  express  declaration  of  Paul.  ^  And  when 
all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him  (Christ,)  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.' 
*  Then  coraeth  the  end,  when  he  (Christ)  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father.' 
Here  certainly  is  change.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  Christ  himself  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  forever ;  and  the  immutability  assert- 
ed is  only  true  of  his  doctrine.  His  name  in  this  place 
stands  for  his  doctrine ;  it  is  his  doctrine  only  that  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 
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But  what  is  meant  by  the  immutabiKt^  of  the  christ- 
ian docfi^  i  While  the  apostles  were  jet  alive  many 
varieties  of  opinion  had  crept  into  the  church.  The 
usurpations  and  impoations  of  popery  were  the  slow 
accumulation  of  ages,  each  year  adding  or  ahering 
something.  And  since  the  Reformation  began,  what  a 
host  of  sects  have  risen  up,  each  one  insisting  on 
something  new  ?  Catholic  writers  compute  the  number 
of  these  sects,  to  which  a  single  century  gave  birth, 
and  which  they  are  pleased  to  represent  as  the  spawn 
of  Protestantism,  at  about  three  hundred.  Certainly, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  christian  doctrine 
b  immutable,  understanding  thereby  the  christian  doc- 
trine as  actually  professed  and  held  by  men  calling 
themselves  Christians. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  these  diversities  of 
faith  are  the  heresies,  with  which  the  church  has  been 
afflicted ;  that  there  always  has  been,  nevertheless,  an 
orthodox  body  who  have  held  fast  to  the  same  form  of 
sound  words.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Who  is 
yet  to  learn  that  orthodoxy  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  opinions  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 
At  one  time  it  required  men  to  worship  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry as  the  mother  of  (Jod ;  at  another  to  believe  m  the 
metaphysical  quibbles  of  the  schoolmen  ;  at  another  to 
regard  the  rant  and  extravagance  of  fanatics  as  the 
vrofk  of  inspiration.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity,  too,  orthodoxy  has  explained  it,  now  as 
meaning  merely  three  modes  in  which  one  and  the 
same  person  operates ;  now  as  meanmg  literally  three 
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permos  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  Peter,  James, 
and  John  ^  and  now  as  meaning  neither  three  modes  of 
<q>eraiion,  nor  three  pn^er  persons,  but  three  indefina- 
ble distinctions.  Orthodoxy  at  the  same  moment,  also, 
is  di£forent  in  difi^irent  places.  At  this  veiy  moment, 
orthodoxy  at  Rome  consists  in  believing  that  Pius  the 
Eighth  holds- the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ;  orthodoxy 
in  England  in  admitting  the  Arminian  construction  of 
the  Thirtynine  Articles ;  orthodoxy  in  this  country  in 
professing  to  hold  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  for  sub- 
stance, while  almost  every  article  of  it  is  denied  or 
materially  qualified  in  what  is  called  orthodox  preach- 
bg,  and  in  the  <Hthodox  periodicals.  Orthodoxy,  there- 
fore, is  very  far  from  being  the  same  thing  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever. 

What,  then,  I  ask  again,  is  meant  by  the  immutabili- 
ty of  the  christian  doctrine  ?  It  means  that  the  leading 
principles,  the  central  and  fundamental  truths  of  our 
religion,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  forev- 
er the  same.  They  have  been  variously  combined  by 
human  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  almost  wholly  ob- 
scured and  neutralized  by  the  traditions,  or  inventions, 
with  which  they  have  been  connected ;  still  the  truths 
themselves  change  not.  They  will  be,  and  perhaps  they 
ought  to  be,  difierently  illustrated  and  difierently  ap- 
plied in  different  states  of  society,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  church,  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind;  still,  as  the  central  and  fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel,  they  are  and  must  be  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever.     The  body,  the  outward 
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fernis  and  ceremonies,  the  costumey  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  Christianity,  may  put  (»,  and  perhaps  widi  pro- 
jHie^,  new  shapes  and  appearances,  to  accotnmodate 
itself  to  the  changes  in  the  public  taste,  and  the  public 
necesnties ;  but  the  great  central  principles  which  con- 
stitute its  essence,  its  vitality,  its  very  toul,  must  be,  like 
the  God  from  whom  it  emanated,  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning. 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  the 
wisest,  who,  rejecting  the  wood,  hay,  and  Hrtubble,  that 
have  been  built  on  the  true  foundation,  are  chiefly 
anxious  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  there  is  in  Chri^, 
which  is  all  that  will  endure.  Every  age  has  had  its 
controversies,  and  these  controversies  have  been  con- 
tinually changing  their  subjects,  as  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  has  had  the  effect  to  loosen  one  error  after 
another  from  the  mass  of  antiquated  and  cherished  su*' 
perstitions.  Each  controversy  rages  for  its  little  day, 
and  perhaps  to  but  little  purpose  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
great  reformer.  Time,  goes  on  with  his  silent  work, 
and  the  controverted  doctrine  is  at  last  abandoned  by 
both  parties.  Some  may  fear,  perhaps,  that  in  this 
process  of  reducing  Christianity  to  its  great  elementa- 
ry truths,  the  whole  system  will  be  refined  away.  Those 
who  apprehend  this,  however,  do  injustice  to  that  prov- 
idence which  is  pledged  to  protect  the  church  against 
the  gatett  of  hell.  It  is  the  opinions,  the  speculations, 
the  systems  of  fallible  men,  that  are  continually  yield- 
ing before  the  searching  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  is 
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abroad.    The  truths  of  God  are,  and  of  necessity  must 

be,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

J.  W. 


THE    LAW    or    LOVE. 

It  is  pamfiil  to  witness  the  number  of  those,  who 
have  been  driven  to  hostility  against  Chrisdanity, 
not  by  what  this  rehgion  is  m  itself,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  hatred,  exclusiveness,  and  dominion  with  wUeh 
so  many  of  its  professed  advocates  have  disgraced  it. 
'Is  this  the  religion,'  it  has  again  and  again  been  asked, 
*  of  which  you  boast,  and  which  you  would  have  us 
adopt;— a  reli^on  which,  for  doctrines,  at  best  but 
speculative,  mysterious,  and  hard  to  be  understood,exa}ts 
one  and  another  set  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  favorites 
of  heaven;  bestowing  upon  them,  frail  and  erring 
though  they  be,  a  sanction  for  warring  with  and  op- 
pressing their  fellows ;  breaking  up  brotherhoods  and 
famihes ;  slaying  many  a  good  man  by  that  very 
slowest  and  worst  of  deaths,  the  destruction  of  pri* 
vate  reputation;  cursing  such  as  God  hath  not 
cursed;  and  consigning  to  a  terrible,  eveilastmg 
wretchedness,  even  those  who  profess  to  draw  from 
the  same  spiritual  fountain  with  themselves,  and  who, 
for  aught  we  can  perceive,  are  as  pure,  and  generous, 
and  noble,  as  any  who  tread  the  earth  ?    Can  you 
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imagiiM  that  we  will  subject  ooiedves  fo  mich  if  thral- 
dom ?' 

Such  IS  the  language,  at  least,  of  practical  infidelity. 
But  is  it  so  ?  Is  there  any  sanction  for  such  disposi- 
tions and  practices  to  be  drawn  from  the  religion  which 
was  brought  by  the  meek  and  affectionate  Jesus  from 
the  benevolent  Parent  of  the  universe  ?  Oh,  no ! 
Our  religion  is  a  law  of  love,  which  has  no  fellowship 
with  men's  sectarian  animosities,  or  their  thirst  for 
spiritual  dominion ;  a  law,  wliich  is  fitted  to  bind 
together  m  an  indissoluble  chain  of  brotherhood  the 
whole  family  of  the  good ;  causing  the  soul  to  be  perpet- 
ually going  out  of  herself  for  the  benefit  of  aU  around  her ; 
and  exerting  its  influence  to  tame  the  fiercer  passions 
of  human  nature,  to  cherish  and  re^e  the  gentler 
affections,  to  graft  the  social  on  the  selfi^  feelings^  and  to 
strengthen  the  former  till  they  become  the  active  and 
impelling  springs  of  human  conduct. 

Our  religion,  we  say,  is  the  law  of  love.  Does  thb 
need  proof?  Let  us  refer  then  to  the  teachings  of 
that  revelation  from  which  we. derive  it.  What  ex- 
hibition does  it  make  of  the  character  of  God,  who, 
if  he  has  given  us  a  law,  must  have  framed  it  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  by  which  his  own  conduct  is 
regulated  ?  In  the  simplest  and  most  impressive  imagery 
it  tells  us  that,  '  God  is  love ; '  that  'even  as  a  lather 
pitieth  his  children,  so  doth  the  Lord  pity  those  who 
trust  in  him.'  And,  m  still  more  touching  language,  it 
represents  him  as  saying,  'Can  a  mother  forget  her 
sucking  child  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  oa 
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Ike  son  of  bar  womb?  Yea,  she  mayibrget,  yet  will  I 
not  forget  thee ! '  How  (tiU  and  inexpressible  the  mean- 
ing of  this  unequalled  passage !  The  love  of  a  mother, 
which  b  stronger  than  death,  may  fail,  yet  more  deep 
and  permanent  is  the  love  of  God.  Can  human  lan- 
guage portray  in  more  afiecting  words  the  benevolence 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  than  those  in  which  the  scrip- 
tures have  set  it  forth  ?  If  such  then  be  the  character 
of  the  law-giver  what  must  be  that  of  the  law  ? 

But  further.  Let  us  examine  the  dispoation  of 
that  exalted  messenger,  who  took  this  law  of  love  from 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  brought  it  down  to  earth. 
How  mild,  how  affectionate !  Look  at  him  as  he  weeps 
at  the  grave  of  his  friend,  with  the  sorrowful  sisters. 
See  him  mourning  over  ungrateful  Jerusalem.  Behold 
him  sitting  at  supper  in  close  communion  with  his  simple 
followers,  while  the  head  of  the  beloved  disciple  is 
reclining  upon  his  bosom.  Listen  to  him  as  he  prays 
for  his  enemies  during  those  last  dreadful  sufferings 
which  they  are  inflicting  upon  him.  Hear  him  com- 
mending his  mother  to  the  disciple,  in  these  memorable 
words, '  behold  thy  mother ;' — *  behold  thy  son.'  And 
here  let  us  ask,  why  it  was,  that,  with  such  undoubting 
confidence,  Jesus  committed  his  parent  to  the  care  of 
his  follower  ?  Why  was  he  the  beloved  disciple?  Be- 
cause his  master  had  looked  into  his  heart,  and  found 
there  the  deep  fountain  of  pure  and  gende  love ;  a 
love  which  corresponded  witli  his  own.  Again.  What 
are  the  terms  of  the  very  law  itself,  which  he  gave  us, 
and,  in  many  ways,  so  beautifuUy  illustrated?    We 
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End  them  in  dbie  dirnie  prfecept8y^*Tboii  ibah  kn^ 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  *  Love  your  bnemies.'  *  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dbcipleB,  if  je 
bare  love  one  to  anotlier.' 

We  have  but  glanced  at  die  characterof  God ;  we  haw 
Init  briefly  noticed  the  disposition  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
£nough,  however,  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  position, 
that  the  law  of  love  constitutes  our  religion.  We  hardly 
need  refer  to  the  epistolary  writings.  The  same  truth 
fo  every  thing  with  the  learned  Paul,  and  the  ardent 
Peter.  Where  then  ought  to  lie  the  shame  and 
•reproach  of  that  hatred,  that  spnit  of  exclnsiv^eas, 
and  that  passion  for  ecclesiastical  power,  widi  which 
infidelity  has  so  often  seen  fit  to  taunt  the  christian 
professor?  The  true  answer  is  obvious;  not  with 
Christianity,  but  with  the  abusers  of  it.  The  re- 
proach cannot  be  fastened  on  the  religion  itself,  for 
that,  so  far  from  countenanoing,  condemns  the  evib 
complained  of,  while  it  breathes  throughout  the  spirit 
-of  forbearance,  deference,  and  love.  This  spirit  is  as 
pure  and  beneficent,  as  that  of  God  and  Heaven. 
'Exclusiveness,  with  its  associated  evils,  must  stand  apart 
'from  it,  working  out  its  own  earthly  designs,  and 
ultimately,  its  own  destruction.  In  its  violence  it 
would  think  to  drown  the  voice  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  is  constantly  caring  for  all  his  children ;  but  above 
its  clamor  and  the  noise  of  its  warring,  sounds  a  clear 
diough  ^  still  small  voice' — '  Little  children,  love  one 
another;'  and  this  will,  some  day,  prevail.  God's 
word  shall  not  return  to  him  void.  K.  X.  C» 
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WBAT   WAS.  Tax  CHIEI*  KNJ>  or  OUA   SULTIOU&'s   DIVUPC 

MISSION  ? 

Most  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  to  thia 
question  invohre  the  false  principle  that  there  was  soma 
txtirnd  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human  salvatiooi 
which  our  Lord  was  sent  to  remove.  Now  all  such 
answers  as  imply  this,  all  that  refer  to  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  a  remote  ancestor,  to  the  machinations  of  a 
personal  devil,  to  the  nature  of  divine  justice,  divine 
wrath,  divine  law,  and  the  like ;  all,  in  a  word,  that 
ifecognise  any  extrinsic  difficulty,  anjrthing  out  of 
man  himself,  to  prevent  his  acceptance  with  God, 
we  deem  incorrect.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
salvation,  but  the  evil  within  us,  to  wit,  sin,  Ac- 
cordingty,  the  chief  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  to 
deliver  us  from  this,  and  to  induce  us  to  substitute 
holiness  in  its  place.  He  came  to  save  us,  not  by  can* 
celing  the  e&cts  of  Adam's  transgression,  nor  by  pur- 
ebasing  our  release  from  any  outward  foe,but  by  showing 
us  how  to  save  ourselves  in  abstainii^  from  vice  and 
praictising  virtue.  He  came  to  make  vs  do  our  own 
d&tty,  not  to  perform  that  duly  for  us;  to  ii^uce  us  to 
obey  the  kw,  not  to  answer  the  claims  of  that  li^w 
himself;  to  prompt  us  to  personal  obedience,  not  to 
]Hit  his  obedience  in  the  room  of  our  own ;  to  quench 
the  fire  of  bad  passion  bumii^g  within  ourselves,  no| 
tbai  of  Cod's  anger ;  to  enthrone  the  principles  of 
JMStiad  iafauman  breaais,  not  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice ; 
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to  win  U8  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is,  and  a]wa3rs 
was,  ready  to  pardon  the  returning  sinner,  not  to  aher 
the  mind  of  Deity,  by  paying  him  an  equivalent  lor 
man's  transgression.  He  came,  in  fine,  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  hell  within  us,  and  to  establish  there  the 
kingdom- of  heaven,  by  giving  us  a  religion  replete  with 
directions,  motives,  and  all  needed  assistances,  whereby 
we  might  subdue  the  power  of  ^,  eradicate  false  senti- 
ments, be  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
duty,  and  thus  be  put  in  the  way  of  working  out  our 
eternal  salvation. 


OBEDIENCE  THE  TEST  OF  DISCIPLESHIP. 

Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  earth  as  a  preacher  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  He  professed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  predicted  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  ex- 
pected by  the  Jewish  nation.  In  proof  of  his  divine 
mission,  he  lived  a  sbless  life ;  proclaimed  the  ever- 
lastbg  gospel;  foretold  future  events;  wrought  the 
most  stupendous  miracles ;  and  was  declared  to  be  the 
son  of  God  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  Multitudes  were 
attracted  by  the  spotless  purity,  the  interesting  instruc- 
tions, the  sublime  eloquence,  and  the  mighty  works  of 
this  heavenly  messenger.  Many  of  the  listening  crowd 
were  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  They 
attentively  heard  his  in^ired  communications.    They 
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jpj^ullf  fNubracad    bis  paercifid  oflbrs  of  salvatba. 
'Pkj  openly  professed  themselves  his  disciples.    And 
they  convincingly  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  profess- 
ion, by  their  willing,  habitual  obedience  to  his  authori- 
ty.    Others  of  the  multitude  attended  upon  his  preach* 
ing  with 'equal  punctuality.     They  admitted  the  truths 
of  bis  doctrines.     They  professed  to  believe  in  his 
Messiahstup.    They  unhesitatingly  called  him    Lord 
and  Master.     But  they  gave  no  proper  evidence  of 
their  disdpleship.     They  performed  not  the  duties 
which  he    commanded.     They  forsook  not  the  ans 
which  he  condemned.     Their  practice  was  at  variance 
with  their  profession.     This  glaring  inconsistency  our 
Saviour  keenly  rebuked  in  these  words;   Why  call 
ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? 
Is  not  this  rebuke  equally  applicable  to  some  persons 
of  the  present  period  ?     Are  there  not  many  who  caU 
th^nselves  Christians,  and  still  live  in  the  habitual  neg- 
lect of  the  divine  commands  ? 

Is  there  not  one  class  who  may  justly  be  denomina- 
ted worldly  Christians  ?  Christians  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion is  temporal  aggrandizement ;  who  seek  primarily 
the  promotion  of  their  temporal  wterests,  and  act  pi^ 
vailingly  from  temporal  motives  ?  If  so,  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  principles  of  Christ  Jesus.  For  he  did 
not  command  his  disciples  to  love  themselves  supreme- 
ly, and  this  world  as  themselves.  He  did  not  direct 
ibem  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  earth,  with  its  pleas- 
ures and  riches  and  honors.  Neither  did  he  encourage 
such  condua  by  his  example.     He  did  not  seek  hb 
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own  gloty  and  interesf.  He  did  not  go  about  doing  Ins 
own  work.  He  did  not  perform  miracles  to  supply  bis 
own  wants,  to  promote  his  own  ease  and  comfort,  or 
to  acquire  temporal  power  and  applause,  tie  did  not 
live  a  life  of  labor  and  poverty,  reproach  and  persecu- 
tion, sufiering  and  sorrow,  and  at  last  submit  to  an 
ignominious  and  excrutiating  death,  solely  for  his  own 
benefit.  No.  He  loved  his  God  supremely,  and  his 
fellow  men  as  himself.  And  by  these  fundamental, 
principles  he  regulated  all  his  conduct,  thus  leaving  a 
perfect  example  for  our  imitation.  If  then  we  act  up- 
on these  principles,  and  imitate  this  example,  we  prove 
ourselves  to  be  his  true  disciples  ;  and  in  this  way,  we 
shall  form  christian  characters,  and  become  qualified 
for  heavenly  felicity. 

But  if  we  act  from  motives  of  sordid  selfishness,  and 
imitate  the  example  of  the  unprincipled,  we  shall  nei- 
ther exhibit  christian  morality,  nor  be  fitted  for  celes- 
tial pleasures.  This  is  perfectly  clear.  For  we  are 
immortal  beings.  Our  characters  must  therefore  be 
formed,  not  inerely  for  this  short  life,  but  for  the  never 
ending  existence  of  eternity.  Unless  they  are  formed 
with  a  reference  to  this  state,  they  will  not  be  fitted  for 
its  enjoyments.  They  may  serve  after  an  imperfect 
manner  for  this  vain  scene  ;  but  they  will  feil  us  on  our 
entrance  upon  another  world.  For  character  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  motives,  dispositions,  actions,  and  hab- 
its of  our  whole  life.  It  is  then  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  act  from  christian  principles.  And  in 
all  our  plans  and  proceedings,  we  shoidd  inquire,  not 
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iQeroijr  wbether  aiieh  mi  action  'or  sueh  a  course  of 
conduct  will  be  best  adapted  to  promote  our  temporal 
prosperity}  our  riches  and  influence  and  distinction; 
not  merely  whether  it  will  be  easy  and  popular  and 
fashionable  and  agreeable  to  our  selfish  mclinations  $ 
but  whether  it  be  right  in  itself,  in  accordance  with  the 
christian  standard,  and  beneficial  to  our  soul's  eternal 
welfare.  For  if  we  are  governed  by  merely  temporal 
connderations ;  if  we  are  chaste  and  temperate  only  to 
avoid  public  exposure  and  disgrace  ;  if  we  are  benev- 
olent only  when  urged  by  custom  or  importunity ;  if 
we  call  upon  Grod  only  in  trouble  and  distress  ;  if  we 
attend  to  the  exercises  of  religion  only  in  compliance 
with  habit  or  a  love  of  display ;  if  we  thus  act,  our  mo- 
tives are  unchristian.  And  if  we  do  these  things  to 
promote  our  temporal  interests,  we  have  our  reward. 
We  had  better  act  from  these  defective  principles,  than 
do  worse, — than  omit  the  performance  of  such  actions. 
But  we  must  be  convinced,  that  character,  founded  on 
these  changing  principles  of  fashion,  popularity,  pleas- 
ure and  interest  cannot  be  adapted  to  that  future  state, 
into  which  such  principles  can  find  no  admission.  If 
then,  we  would  form  such  characters  as  will  not  only 
render  us  truly  useful  and  happy  here,  but  insure  our 
eternal  felicity,  we  must  form  them  on  the  unchangea- 
ble and  everlasting  principles  of  the  gospel.  If  we 
would  prove  ourselves  the  true  firiends  of  Jesus,  we 
must  not  only  endeavor  to  do  right  in  all  things,  but 
also  aim  to  act  uniformly  from  christian  motives ;  for 
if  we  do  otherwise,  notwithstanding  our  professions, 
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our  oonduct  viU  pie¥e  di  to  hn  no  better  thianioddlj 
Christiaos. 

Is  there  oot  aootber  class  who  may  properly  be 
named  speculative  Christiaiis?  Christiaos  who  pro- 
fess to  have  attained  a  correct  religious  faith,  but  who 
do  not  exhibit  a  truly  christian  practice ;  whose  evi* 
dence  of  discipleship  proceeds  from  their  lips,  and  not 
from  their  lives  ?  If  so»  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
ugunctions  of  Christ  Jesus.  He  has  no  where  required 
a  belief  in  aoy  enumerated  set  of  opinions  as  a  condi* 
tion  of  divine  acceptance.  Sincere  obedience  is  his 
only  test  of  a  christian  profession.  Ye  are  my  discb- 
ples  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  A  good 
life  is  the  only  scriptural  evidence  of  a  saving  faith* 
The  only  scriptural  heresy  is  immoral  conduct.  Con-» 
tinual  reference  is  made  by  him  to  the  actions  of  men, 
and  not  to  their  speculative  opinions.  We  are  directed 
to  judge  of  persons  by  their  characters,  and  not  by 
their  creeds.  And  we  are  assured  that  (jod  will  ren- 
der unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  not 
according  to  bis  religious  sentiments.  A  correct  faith 
is  indeed  valuable.  It  is  of  great  value,  because  it  is 
more  likely  to  produce  correct  conduct ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  should  search  for  truth  as  for  hidden  treas- 
ures. But  a  correct  practice  is  infinitely  more  valua- 
ble ;  because  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  gos- 
pel requisitions ;  and  this  can  be  secured  where  the 
faith  is  erroneous.  For  every  candid  person  will  al- 
low that  there  are  obedient  Christians  in  every  sect ; 
and  no  man  can  allow  thai  ail  religious  opinions  of  eve- 
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17  denomiiitttioQ  are  true.  Umreserved  obedience  is 
dierefore  die  test  of  duciplesbip  required  by  Christ ; 
and  without  this^  a  belief  in  aU  the  creeds  m  creation 
will  not  entitle  us  to  his  approbation  and  acceptance. 
-  No.  If  we  are  merely  speculadre  believers,  with 
immoral  habits,  it  is  of  very  litde  consequence  what 
cnreed  we  defend.  One  set  of  opinions  will  be  equalty 
as  valuable  to  us  as  another ;  but  no  set  will  be  worth 
anything,  until  it  exerts  a  purifying  influence  on  our 
hearts  and  lives.  It  is  of  small  consequence  to  such 
persons,  therefore,  whether  they  believe  in  the  total 
depravity  or  nadve  purity  of  human  nature,  so  long  aa 
they  do  not  keep  themselves  pure  and  unspotted  Cram 
the  world.  It  b  of  litde  consequence,  whether  they 
believe  in  special  calling  and  personal  election,  or 
in  free  agency  and  moral  ability,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  strive  to  make  their  own  calling  and  eleo* 
don  sure.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  they  be- 
lieve salvation  to  be  the  reward  of  faith  alone,  or  ob- 
tained by  persevering  exeruons  in  the  wajrs  of  wdl 
doing,  so  bng  as  they  do  not  engage  in  working  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  is  of 
litde  consequence,  whether  they  believe  in  the  lUvinity 
of  Christ's  nature  or  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  render  heartfelt  and  holy  obedience  to. 
his  divine  commands.  It  is  of  litde  consequence, 
whedier  they  believe  in  Grod  as  existbg  in  three  per-, 
sons  or  one  person,  so  long  as  they  do  not  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth.  And  though  they  may  un- 
derstand aU  mysteries  and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not 
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wanl|f9 'diiij  btvosctreoly  eotofed  iixt  tliiwdioid)  of 
sdfaticn;  and  must  be  accounted  as  souoding  brass 
and  a  tmkling  cjrmbal,  because  they  ate  merely  iqpecu«i 
lative  believers. 

Is  there  not  a  durd  class  who  may  be  styled  inoon- 
sistent  Christiaiis  ?  Christians  who  have  made  an  opes 
profession  of  reUgioo,  but  who  do  not  comply  with  tt9 
requisitions;  who  neglect  either  the  duties  of  pie^ 
or  benevolence  ?  if  so,  they  are  deserving  our  Lord's 
rebuke.  For  both  piety  and  benevolence  are  necessary 
fe  a  christian  character.  Jesus  informed  his.  disciple^ 
that  bis  kingdett  was  not  of  this  world  ;  and  command"* 
ed  diem  to  love  God  with  their  whole  heart.  He  ex<« 
emplified  the  influence  of  these  principles  in  his  dailjr 
conduct.  He  sought  nothing  of  the  world,  but  its 
salvation.  He  did  not  make,  it  his  supreme  good-F^iis 
God.  No.  By  his  love,  he  was  influenced  to  do  the 
work  of  lus  Father  faitl^uUy ;  ti>  submit  to  his  wiD 
cheerfully ;  to  trust  in  his  wisddm  and  goodness  im-> 
plicidy;  to  worship  him  habhually;  he  pften  spent 
whole  nights  in  this  holy  conmiunion.  He  also  conn 
manded  his  cBsciples  to  love  their  neighbors,  all  mann 
kitid,  as  themselves;  and  declared. that  they  should 
be  known  as  his  disciples  ii  they  had  bve  one'ts 
anotfaer.  The  influence  of  these  principles  he  also 
exempbfled  in  his  daily  walk  and  oooversadob.  He 
imremittiBgly  labored  ibr  tbei  best  good  of  mankind*^ 
He  confined  his  benevolence  to  no  sect  or  party.  He 
associated  freely  with  att  classes*  He  ate  and  drank 
#ich  the  nvaricious  puUiean,  and  die  haughty  pharisecv 
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He  liittiifeatdd  ino  'exdusive  spirii  of  ielfiriglbuoufloeaft 
bimaelfy  aiid  took  every  possibie  opportiinily  of  condem* 
Biog  k  in  his  disciples.  Even  when  be  <  instituted 
the  simple  and  affecting  ordinance  of  the  sapper,  he 
partook  of  the  contecrated  elements  with  those  who, 
though  sincere,  he  knew  were  still  involved  in  manj 
errors ;  thus  leaving  for  the  evei  lasting  benefit  of  the 
church  an  example  of  the  most  unbounded  charity. 

If  then  we  disregard  these  instructions  and  examples* 
our  conduct  will  be  at  variance  with  our  profession* 
If  we  neglect  the  particular  duties  of  piety,  the  worship 
and  love  of  God,  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  and  the  religious  improvement 
of  om-selves  and  families,  do  we  not  disobey  his  in- 
junctions? Or  if  we  neglect  the  peculiar  duties  of 
benevolence,  condemn  our  fellow  Christians  for  the 
lawful  exercise  of  their  rights,  refuse  communion  with 
them  merely  on  account  of  their  opinions,  and  deliber- 
ately deny  then  the  christian  name,  because  they  will  not 
assent  to  our  interpretations  of  scripture,  do  we  not 
violate  the  law  of  love  ?  Must  we  not  regard  those  as 
incon^stent  professors,  who  do  not  make  religion  a 
serious  and  constant  concern,  and  endeavor  U>  learn  its 
requisitions  from  the  volume  of  inspiration  ^  who  do 
not  receive  Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  and  make  his 
gospel  the  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  who 
do  not  exercise  towards  the  Messiah  that  living  faith, 
which  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes 
the  world ;  who  do  not  feel  for  their  sins  that  godly 
sorrow  which  produces  thorough  reformation  of  heart 
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and  life;  who  do  not  possess  for  God  that  hotjr  lova 

friiich  influences  to  a  derotedness  to  his  service,  a  re- 
signation to  his  will,  and  a  worship  of  his  name  ;  who 
do  not  entertain  for  their  fellow-men  that  christian  char^ 
ity  which  manifests  itself  in  amiable  dispositions,  be- 
nevolent wishes,  kind  offices,  and  forgiving  tempers ; 
in  short,  all  who  do  not  habitually  endeavor  to  obey 
the  command,  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  Jesus  ?  B.  W. 


LIBERALITY  AND  BIGOTRY* 

Messrs  Editors,  I  think  that  if  we  look  over  the 
catalogue  of  great  minds,  really  great  I  mean,  we  shall 
find  tliat  such  minds  have  usually  been  distinguished 
for  candor  and  charity.  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with 
this  thought  on  recently  meeting  with  a  remark  of  Dr 
Jortin,  relating  to  Bishop  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Locke, 
and  others.  The  remark  is  introduced  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation.  'And  now,  if  men  will  say  I  persuade  to 
indifierency,  I  must  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I  am 
not  yet  without  remedy,  as  they  are ;  for  patience  will 
help  me,  and  reason  cannot  cure  them.'  *  The  words,' 
says  Jortin,*  *  are  borrowed  from  a  pious,  ingenious, 
learned,  charitable,  and  sweet  tempered  Bishop,  [Jer- 

^Preface  to  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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emjr  Ttylor]  who,  with  a  noble  candor  and  generous 
opeDQess,  pleads  the  cause  of  ^  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
bg/  and  whd  nerer  was  censured  for  it  by  any  man 
worth  the  mentioning,  though  probably  he  was  reviled 
by  those  who  called  *  Tillotson  an  Atheist.'  If  these 
two  excellent  prelates,'  he  continues,  *and  Erasmus,  and 
Chillingworth,  and  John  Hales,  and  Locke,  and  Epis- 
copius,  and  Grottus,  and  many  who  shall  not  be  named, 
had  been  contemporaries,  and  had  met  together /reeZy 
to  determine  the  important  question,  '  What  makes  a 
man  a  Christian,  and  what  profession  of  faith  should 
be  deemed  sufficient,'  they  would  probably  have  agreed, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  they 
might  all  have  had  on  some  theological  points.  There 
have  been  others  indeed,  who  on  such  an  occasion 
would  have  given  us  an  ample  catalogue  of  '  Necessa- 
ries,' the  inference  from  which  would  have  been,  that 
it  must  needs  be  a  very  learned,  and  a  very  subtle, 
and  a  very  ingenious  thing  to  be  a  good  Christian  ;  for 
some  of  these  '  Necessaries'  are  of  so  refined  a  nature, 
that  the  understanding  can  hardly  lay  hold  of  them,  or 
the  memory  retain  them.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  Dr  Jortin,  who,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  Trinitarian.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
of  the  eight  individuals  he  mentions  in  such  marked 
terms  of  respect,  two,  Chillingworth  and  Locke,  and 
I  believe  I  may  add  Episcopius,  were  Unitarians* 
All  three,  together  with  John  Hales,  were  denounced 
as  Socinians  by  the  bigots  of  their  time,  and  one  of 
them,  Chillingworth,  it  seems,  has  been  recently  brand- 
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ed  by  a  writer  m  the  *  Spirit  of  the  POgrims,'  as  an 
infidel.  But  Jortm  was  more  liberal.  Though  a  be* 
liever  in  the  trinity,  he  did  not  withhold  the  christiah 
name,  nor  withdraw  his  esteem,  from  those  who  re- 
jected it.  He  was  no  exclusionist,  nor  was  Bishop 
Watson,  nor  Dr  Parr.  These  men,  and  we  might 
name  many  more  from  the  ranks  of  Trinitarians,  knew 
nothing  of  the  -arbitrary  test  which  the  conductors  of 
the  above  mentioned  work  have  seen  fit  to  set  up,  and 
according  to  which,  half  at  least  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  must  be  adjudged  infideb, 
I  fear  that  Professor  Stuart  himself  would  not  stand 
this  test,  for  if  I  understand  his  views  of  tnspirationy 
they  would  not  satisfy  the  writer  of  one  or  more  recent 
articles  in  that  work. 

That  the  result  of  a  conference  between  tlie  above 
named  individuals,  partly  Unitarian,  and  partly  Trini- 
tarian, would  have  been  such  as  Dr  Jortin  supposes,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  men  can  nevdr  be 
bigots,  narrow  and  exclusive.  Several  of  them  were 
in  advance  of  their  age,  were  the  champions  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  afforded  evidence  of  their  sin- 
cerity by  suffering  in  its  cause.  Locke  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  country,  and  for  years  lived  a  wanderer  and 
an  exile,  sometimes  in  concealment,  it  being  unsafe 
even  in  Holland  for  him  to  appear  abroad,  the  king, 
(Charles  II,)  having  discovered  his  retreat  and  demand- 
ed through  his  embassador  that  he  should  be  arrested 
and  sent  back.* 

*Some  account  of  this  disgraceful  business,  and  of  the  share  which 
Bishop  Fell,  *the  base  priest  who  then  filled  the  see  of  Oxford,  and 
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EpiscofMusi  another  of  the  eight,  a  celebrated  Ar- 
minian  of  Holland,  was  on  account  of  bis  opinions,  and 
his  efforts  in  favor  of  religious  toleration,  expelled  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  deposed  from  the  mmistry,  and  ban- 
ished from  the  territories  of  the  Republic ;  and  Grotius, 
for  a  similar  cause,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

Of  such  men  it  may  truly  be  said,  the  '  world  was 
not  worthy.'  But  bigots  of  all  ages  are  the  same. 
They  measure  all  by  their  own  diminutive  standard. 
They  cannot  bear  that  others  should  see  further,  or 
more  clearly  than  themselves. 

The  spirit  of  bigotry,  certainly,  is  not  extinct  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  still  exists  in  the  christian  world.  All 
good  men  must  lament  that  any,  professing  to  be  follow- 
ers of  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus,  should  so  far  forget 
their  fallibility  and  weakness,  as  to  venture  to  dogma- 
tise on  subjects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sen- 
ses ; — ^that  they  should  so  far  forget  charity,  as  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  denounce  as  blind  and  infidel,  desti- 
tute of  all  piety  and  virtue,  those  whose  views  do  not 
in  all  respects  coincide,  or  whose  fervors  do  not  rice  to 
the  same  pitch,  with  their  own.  What  claim,  I  ask, 
has  a  person  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  faith 
and  character  of  his  fellow  Christians  ? 

He  undertakes,  it  may  be,  to  sum  up  the  amount 

detneiy  of  CShrbt  Church/  bad  io  it,  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  No.  99.  The  taiaterials  are  talien  from  Lord  King's  Life 
of  John  Locke,  recently  published  in  England. 
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of  faith  and  piety  in  the  world ;  he  talks  of  two  great 
classes  of  men,  saints  and  sinners,  the  regenerate  and 
unregenerate,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
confidently  to  which  of  those  classes  any  individual  be- 
longs. He  attaches  great  importance  to  particular  ab- 
stract doctrines,  and  refined  and  shadowy  distinctions, 
of  the  truth  of  which,  as  he  affirms,  or  insinuates,  he 
is  made  certain  by  a  sort  of  supernatural  illuminadon, 
but  which  persons,  who  have  not  been  thus  favored, 
are  compelled  to  own  themselves  unable  to  compre- 
hend or  admit.  These  latter  are  then  denounced  by 
him  as  lacking  spiritual  discernment ;  as  being  men  of 
obdurate  minds,  who  are  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  who  by  pride  of  in- 
tellect and  rooted  depravity  of  heart,  inseparable  it  is 
asserted,  from  the  '  natural  man,'  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  the  *  things  which  be  of  God.'  But 
what  claim,  what  commission,  I  repeat  the  question, 
can  he  show,  authorising  him  to  pronounce  thus  dog- 
matically concerning  the  faith  and  condition  of  his  fel- 
low Christians?  Who  has  constituted  him  a  master 
and judge? 

He  alleges,  perhaps,  certain  impressions,  private 
feelings,  or  confident  persuasions,  as  furnishing  evidence 
that  he  is  infallibly  right.  Evidence  to  whom  ?  Not 
to  others^  surely,  who  may  think  that  those  impressions 
and  feelings  savor  strongly  of  fanaticism  or  imposture. 
Not  to  himself^  unless  he  has  so  much  confidence  in 
his  understanding  and  heart,  as  to  believe  himself  inca- 
pable of  delusion  or  mistake. 
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But  admit  that  he  has  no  hesitation  of  judgement 
OD  pmnts  of  an  abstruse  nature,    and  no  suspicion 
of  the  state  of  hb  afiections,  how  is  he  justified  in  go- 
mg  about  to  inspire  distirust  of  the  soundness  of  other 
men's  faith,  at  of  the  sincerity  of  their  piety  and  good- 
ness?  perhaps  to  impair  their  influence,  and  render 
their  names  odious  and  hateful  to  their  fellow  Christ- 
ians?   They  reject,  it  may  be,  certain  doctrines  or 
views  which  he  deems  fundamental  or  important.    But 
what  then  ?    They  are  not  responsible  to  Mm  for  their 
opinions.    To  their  own  master  they  must  stand  or 
&I1.    Their  creed  is  a  matter  between  themselves  and 
their  God.    The  Father  of  the  universe  alone  knows 
to  what  influences  untoward  or  happy,  they  have  been 
subjected,  what  degree  of  penetration  and  skill  was 
originally  granted  them,  what  opportunities  they  have 
enjoyed,  and  how  they  have  used  them.    It  is  his  pre- 
rogative, and  not  man's,  to  judge. 

The  advocate  tor  uniformity,  and  zealot  for  certain 
favorite  hypotheses,  may  think  that  he  is  promoting  the 
Mafety  of  his  fellow  Christians  by  bringing  them  over 
to  his  opinions,  and  that  benevolence  therefore,  author- 
ises, and  even  requires  him  to  interfere.  But  before 
he  sets  about  converting  others,  would  it  not  be  as  well 
for  him  to  inquire  whether  his  own  conceptions  and 
feelings  are  not  somewhat  too  narrow  and  confined  ? 
Let  him  pause  for  a  moment,  and  for  once  try  wheth- 
er he  cannot  conceive  it  posiUfle^  that  persons  may  be 
on  the  road  to  heaven  and  happiness,  though  they  may 
not  choose  to  walk  in  the  litde  by-path  which  he  fan- 
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cias  the  shortest  and  best.  Let  hhn  put  his  thoaghts 
on  the  stretch  to  discover  what  there  is  absohitely  pre* 
posterous  or  absurd  in  the  supposition,  that  Grod  may 
view  with  equal  complacency  those  urtio  admit,  and 
those  who  reject  certain  airy  speculations,  which  men 
in  different  ages  have  woven  into  their  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  creeds.  Let  him  ccHisider  which  is  the 
greater  evil,  that  men  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  think* 
ing  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  divulge  sentiments  subversive  of  morallQr 
and  good  order,  or  tliat  he  should  violate  the  precepts 
of  charity  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  their  consent  that  he 
diall  tliink  for  them. 

I  can  conclude  my  somewhat  desultory  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  candor  and  bigotry  with  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  the  following  observations  of  one,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  ornament,  and  should  have 
been  the  pride,  of  English  Episcopacy.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Bishop  Watson,  a  man  who  is  always  to  be  named 
with  respect,  and  to  whose  labors,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, the  christian  world  is  indebted  for  the  best  pop- 
ular defences  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Bible,  against 
the  coarse  ribaldry  of  Paine,  and  the  in»dious  elo- 
quence of  Gibbon. 

'  What ! '  he  exclaims,  *  shall  the  church  of  Christ 
never  be  freed  from  the  narrow-minded  contentions  of 
bigots ;  from  the  insults  of  men  who  know  not  what  ^ir- 
it  they  are  of,  when  they  would  stint  the  Omnipotent 
in  the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  and  bar  the  doors  of 
heayen  against  every  sect  hot  their  own  ?     Shall  we 
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never  learn  to  think  more  humbly  of  ourselves,  and 
less  despicably  of  others  ?  to  believe  that  the  Father  of 
the  universe  accommodates  not  his  judgements  to  the 
wretched  ivranglings  of  pedantic  Theologues;  but 
that  every  one,  who,  with  an  honest  intention,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  seeketh  the  truth,  whether  he 
findeth  it  or  not,  and  worketh  righteousness,  will  be 
accepted  of  him?  I  have  no  regard  for  latitudma- 
rian  principles,  nor  for  any  principles,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth;  and  truth  every  man  must  endeav- 
or to  investigate  for  himself;  and,  ordmarily  speaking, 
he  will  be  most  successful  in  his  endeavors,  who  ex*' 
amines,  with  candor  and  care,  what  can  be  urged  oa 
each  side  of  a  gready  controverted  quesdon.  This 
sort  of  examination  may,  in  some  instances,  produce 
a  doubt,  an  hesitadon,  a  diffident  suspension  of  judge- 
ment ;  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  produce  mutual 
forbearance  and  good  temper  towards  those  who  difi^ 
from  us ;  our  charity  will  be  enlarged,  as  our  under- 
standing is  improved.  Partial  examination  is  the  parent 
of  pertinacity  of  opinion  ;  and  a  froward  propensity  to 
be  angry  with  those  who  question  the  validity  of  our 
principles,  or  deny  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,  in 
any  matter  respecting  philosophy,  policy,  or  religion, 
is  an  infallible  mark  of  prejudice ;  of  our  having  ground- 
ed our  opinions  on  fashion,  fancy,  interest;  on  the 
unexamined  tenets  of  our  family,  sect,  or  party  ;  on  any 
thing  rather  than  on  the  solid  foundation  of  cool  and 
dispassionate  reasoning.' 

^Ifdifierent  men,' he  afterwards  adds,  'in  carefully 
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and  conscientiously  exanunbg  the  scriptures,  should 
arrive  at  different  conclusions,  even  on  points  of  the 
last  importance,  we  trust  that  God,  who  alcuie  knows 
what  every  man  b  capaUe  of,  will  be  merciful  to  him 
that  is  in  error.  We  trust  that  he  will  pardon  the 
Unitarian,  if  he  be  in  an  error,  because  he  has  fallen 
into  it  from  the  dread  of  becoming  an  Idolater,  <^ 
giving  that  glory  to  another  which  he  conceives  to  be 
due  to  God  alone.  K  the  worshipper  of  Jesus  Christ 
be  in  an  error,  we  trust  that  God  will  pardon  his  mis- 
take, because  he  has  fiEdlen  into  it  from  a  dread  of 
disobeying  what  he  conceives  to  be  revealed  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Son,  or  commanded  concembg  the 
honor  to  be  given  him.  Both  are  actuated  by  the 
same  principle— ^hb  fear  of  god  ;  and,  though  that 
principle  impels  them  into  different  roads,  it  is  our 
hope  and  belief,  that,  if  they  add  to  their  fiedth  charity, 
they  will  meet  in  heaven.'^ 

Such  sendments  are  worthy  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
and  whether  he  who  holds  them  and  acts  conformably 
to  their  spirit,  be  Trinitarian,  or  Unitarian,  I  can 
never  cease  to  regard  him  as  a  brother. 

D.  N.  C. 

*  Preface  to  Theological  Tractf. 
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'  One  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?  and  he  said  unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  die 
strait  gate.'  As  if  he  had  replied, — Be  careful  to 
secure  your  own  salvation,  this  is  your- chief  concern ; 
leave  the  fate  of  others  to  a  merciful  God,  but 
remember  that  your  own  safety  depends  on  individual 
efibrt ;  and  not  only  remember,  but  regard  this  truth  in 
your  daily  life.  Adopt  the  principles  of  refigion  as 
your  own,  apply  its  rules  to  your  practice,  see  that  jrou 
are  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  holiness.  This  should  be 
your  aim,  labor,  employment.  The  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  Religion,  will  be  the  subject  of  re- 
mark. 

Let  us  be  understood.  We  wish  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  making  religion  the  property  of  each  one  5  which 
indeed  no  individual  and  no  class  of  men  can  monopolize, 
but  of  which  every  one  may,  and  should,  appropri- 
ate to  himself  as  much  as  will  answer  all  his  wants  as  a 
moral  being — a  moral  being,  possessing  capacities  of 
excellence,  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  destined 
to  an  impartial  retribution.  Every  member  of  the 
community  should  behold  himself  in  the  midst  of 
relations  through  which  he  is  connected  with  God  and 
eternity  ;  should  view  his  connexion  with  them  as 
intimate  and  direct,  not  as  the  mere  result  of  the  fact, 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  universe. 

An  error  opposed  to  this  judgement  of  our  conditioni 
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and  one  which  is  not  uncomoKMi,  grows  out  of  the 
habit  of  generalizing  that  belongs  to  the  age*  General 
principles,  general  truths,  are  objects  of  search ;  and 
this  is  well.  But  to  stop  here  is  as  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  collect  water  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  should 
never  be  distributed.  General  principles  are  of  no  use 
excepting  as  they  furnish  a  guide  for  individual  conduct. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  know  the  most  comprehen- 
sive formulas  in  mathematics,  if  we  never  apply  them 
to  examples?  Suppose  we  find  a  few  primary 
truths,  or  even  one  central  doctrine,  around  which 
all  others  revolve  as  satellites,  what  benefit  shall  we 
derive  from  the  discovery,  unless  we  can  make  it  touch 
our  own  characters?  Simplify,  generalize  in  theory 
as  far  as  reason  and  scripture  will  permit ;  but  if  you 
would  render  theory  useful,  you  must  individualize  its 
application*  Its  value  must  be  seen  by  its  influence 
on  yourself. 

A  kindred  error  is  committed  by  them  who  are 
inainly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  weight  of 
Christian  doctrines,  who  evince  a  stronger  desire  to 
know  than  to  obey  the  truth.  They  have  a  sort  of 
intellectual  curiosity  about  religion,  very  different  from 
that  thirst  after  righteousness,  which  our  Lord  included 
among  the  beatitudes.  They  are  believers,  staunch 
believers  perhaps,  and  so  far  they  are  to  be  approved ; 
or  they  are  '  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth, '  and  then  they  are  to  be 
pitied.  But  in  either  case  their  religion  is  speculative, 
their  faith  rests  in  the  letter,  their  soub  are  not  warmed 
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bj  tbe  npuiu  Such  Christians  you  find  m  every  sect, 
and  m  eveiy  church.  They  have  not  yet  feh  that  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  goqpel  which  is  the  substance  of 
salvation.  Their  religion  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion 
than  of  practice,  of  belief  than  of  use,  ot  the  head  than 
of  die  heart ;  they  are  destitute  of  vital  godliness,  and  of 
this  essence  of  the  christian  characteri  we  may  say  as 
the  aposde  said  of  charity,  '  though  I  understand  all 
knowledge,  and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not  this,  I 
am  nothing.' 

Others  run  into  the  mistake  of  expending  their  rdigious 
feeling  upon  the  community.  It  is  exhausted  by  s)rm- 
pathy.  •  They  complain  of  the  low  tone  of  nwrals,  of  the 
languor  of  Christians,  the  worldliness  of  disciples,  and 
the  wickedness  of  scoffers.  They  grieve  for  the 
sins  of  the  land,  they  deplore  the  neglect  of  religious 
institutions,  they  are  shocked  at  the  impiety,  and 
amazed  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  men.  Society  is  in 
their  view  a  vast  hospital,  crowded  with  patients  igno- 
rant  of  their  disease ;  the  world  is  a  collection  of  the 
insane.  Alas,  it  is  so,  there  is  far  more  and  worse  in- 
sanity walking  our  streets  every  day  than  can  be  found 
in  all  the  asylums  of  Christendom.  And  such  a  fact 
should  awaken  pity.  But  they  of  whom  we  speak  make 
this  genera]  wickedness  the  cliief  subject  of  their  notice. 
Their  religious  feelings  are  social  in  their  origin,  support, 
and  aim,  ending  where  they  begin,  in  lamentation,  over 
public  degeneracy.  They  seem  to  forget,  that  they  are 
members  of  society,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  improba- 
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Uo  that  die  reproach  of  sm  cleafM  to  diem.  The7  are 
dneasedy  they  are  insaDe  as  well  as  die  bulk  of  mankind. 
Is  there,  in  fact,  any  circumstance  in  which  moral  in- 
sani^  more  plainly  discovers  itself,  than  in  the  observa- 
tion of  that  in  others  of  which  though  one  be  afBicled 
with  it,  he  is  unconscious  ?  Let  all  feel  a  tender  in« 
terest  in  the  condition  of  those  about  them,  but  let  no 
one  forget  that  his  own  virtue  is  his  particular  trust, 
and  that  he  does  more  towards  reforming  society  by  a 
good  though  a  silent  example,  than  by  censures  or 
prayers,  which  leave  his  own  character  unimproved. 

Many  persons  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
religion  by  a  method  not  very  dissimihur  lo  this  last^ 
and  yet  worthy  of  distmct  notice.  They  lament  not 
the  state  of  society  at  large,  but  that  of  certain  portions 
or  members  of  it.  The  sins  of  their  iriends  or  their 
neighbors  awaken  their  sorrow.  They  wonder  how 
the  rich  can  be  so  extravagant,  or  the  poor  so  indolent. 
The  dissipation  of  this  one,  and  the  miserly  habits  of 
that  one,  levity  here,  and  censoriousness  there,  call 
forth  their  indignant  rebuke.  To  hear  them  talk,  one 
might  think  they  were  responsible  for  every  body's 
vfartue — but  their  own.  They  seem  disposed,  in 
(^position  to  the  language  of  Cain,  to  say.  Am  I  not  my 
toother's  keeper?  Now  this  class  of  Christians, 
like  those  whose  errors  we  before  noticed,  sin  through 
excess.  They  allow  one  branch  of  duty  to  occupy 
dieir  whole  attention.  We  ought  to  watch  over  each 
other's  goodness,  and  help  each  other  forward ;  and  the 
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rebuke  of  a  friend  b  otten  like  the  knife  of  a  skilful 
flurgeon,  tbe  meuis  of  our  safety.  But  to  scrutinise 
others'  conduct  and  to  overlook  our  own,  is  like  pro- 
fiise  almi^ving  while  we  are  oppressed  by  debt.  A 
man's  first  and  chief  care  should  be  over  his  soul.  He 
is  the  guttrdian  of  his  character,  and  woe  is  to  him  who 
neglects  this  office  for  any  other  employment. 

There  are  yet  others  who  are  religious,  so  far  as 
they  are  reli^ous,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  from  a 
regard  tO:  their  situation  in  life ;  parents  who  consider 
the  good  of  their  children,  and  men,  who  belong  to  die 
higher  classes  of  society,  who  are  mindful  of  their  influ- 
ence on  those  below  them.  They  ought  to  respect 
their  dolnestic  and  social  relations,  and  they  do  right  in 
presenting  a  virtuous  example,  even  if  their  hearts  are 
not  sanctified  by  piety.  But  while  they  remember 
their  duty  to  others,  they  should  not  forget  their  duty  to 
themselves,  nor  neglect  the  weightier  matter  of  per- 
soQdl  religion  because  they  attend  to  their  social  obliga- 
tions. Are  there  not  some  who  wish  their  families  to 
have  more  religion  than  they  are  conscious  of  possess- 
ing, yet  whose  only  efibrt  is  to  exhibit  a  correct  de- 
portment?— as  if  the  evil  of  sin  consisted  in  its  dis- 
closure, or  as  if  a  man  might  ruin  his  soul  if  he  did 
not  harm  any  one  else. 

In  contrast  and  in  opposition  to*  these  and  similar 
mistakes,  a  personal  interest  in  religion  causes  every 
man  to  feel  that  his  soul  is  his  treasure  and  his  charge, 
that  its  purity  is  bis  supreme  good,  and  that  its  salvation 
b  his    business.      This   feeling   produces   accordant 
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action.  The  Christian  is  not  satisfied  widi  an  imder* 
standing  of  scriptural  doctrine,  though  he  studies  the 
Bible  with  an  earnest  desire  of  obtaining  the  truth ; 
nor  does  he  think  it  enough  to  place  himself  among 
those  who  constitute  the  correct  portion  of  the  com* 
munity,  though  he  holds  in  esteem  the  precept  to 
*  follow  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;'  but  his 
chief  care  is  to  purifj  his  heart,  to  bring  the  doctrines 
of  religion  to  act  upon  his  moral  nature.  His  inquiry 
is  not,  what  do  men  think  of  me  ?  but,  what  am  1  ?  Hie 
question,  ^  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  fifeP'  pen- 
etrates his  soul,  and  when  he  has  found  an  answer,  it 
is  followed  by  others  that  go  yet  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  his  life;  have  I  done,  am  I  doing  this 
one  thing  needful  ?  In  this  respect  the  Christian  is 
habitually  selfish,  since  his  object  of  examination, 
watchfulness,  and  discipline  is  himself.  He  is  always 
engaged  in  perfecting  his  own  character.  He  knows 
that  here  lies  his  responsibleness,  that  this  is  the  work 
which  his  Creator  and  Judge  has  allotted  him.  Hence 
die  increase  of  his  religious  experience  is  his  constant 
desire  ;  he  is  more  anxious  to  secure  one  christian  grace 
than  to  accumulate  all  outward  wealth. 

We  have  said  that  such  a  man  applies  the  truths  of 
religion  to  himself.     We  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

He  is  told  that  llhere  is  a  God,  and  he  believes  it ; 
that  this  God  is  holy,  and  he  believes  this  also ;  that 
this  God  is  omniscient,  and  he  believes  this  likewise. 
Is  belief  the  only  act  of  his  mind  m  regard  to  these 
&cts  ?    With  many  who  are  called  after  the  name  of 
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Chiis^  it  is*  But  not  so  with  tlie  geouine  disciple. 
He  pursues  the  train  of  thought  which  these  facts  sug- 
gest. If  God  be  holy  and  omniscient^— *he  thus  reasons 
in  himself— -if  God  be  holy  and  omniscient,  he  knows 
my  character  and  disapproves  all  that  is  evil.  My 
motives  and  feelmgs  are  seen  by  him.  Are  they  such 
as  I  should  wbh  to  offer  for  his  inspection  ?  The  eye 
of  thb  Infinite  Being  is  on  me,  wherever  I  go ;  in  my 
meicantile  transactions,  in  my  professional  engagements, 
in  my  social  pleasures,  in  my  retirement.  Do  I  act  as 
if  1  felt  the  scrutiny  of  tliis  omniscience  ?  He  is  checked 
on  the  threshold  of  sin,  he  is  made  to  reverence  the 
Deity  whom  he  cannot  bebdd,  to  fear  the  presence 
which  he  cannot  escape. 

Again,  the  Christian  is  reminded  tlmt  Grod  is  hia 
Father.  He  then  contemplates  the  offices  of  filial  love 
which  it  becomes  him  to  render,  and  he  looks  over  the 
pages  of  memory  to  learn  how  faitlifuUy  they  have 
been  performed.  He  perceives  moreover  that  this  truth 
involves  the  idea  of  an  immediate  relation  between 
himself  and  the  Most  High.  This  conviction  is  the 
support  of  religious  character.  Till  it  is  admitted 
into  the  mind,  and  its  power  is  acknowledged, 
there  wiU  be  little,  if  any  effectual  devotion.  We 
must  be  able  to  view  ourselves  apart  from  other  human 
beings,  alone  with  God.  Take  the  illustration  of  a 
family  on  earth.  Should  you  think  it  enough  for  the 
diildren  to  look  on  their  father  as  the  guardian  and  friend 
of  the  household  ?  Would  filial  sentiment  be  ripened 
under  such  an  influence  ?  No ;  the  child  looks  up  to  hia 
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parent  widi  indhridual  love  ;  he«kn0ws  ditt  he  is  an 
object  of  paternal  fondness,  that  m  his  single  capacity 
he  enjoys  the  regards  of  a  father's  heart  So  it  is  with 
our  relation  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  so  we  must 
feel  it  to  be.  The  Almi^ty  is  the  guardian  and  friend 
of  each  one  of  us. 

Again,  we  are  exhorted  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  as 
Master  and  Saviour.  How  b  this  doctrine  to  be  made 
of  personal  benefit?  By  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
control  of  Jesus,  and  by  saving  ourselves  through  an 
obedience  to  the  motives  which  he  has  offered  for  our 
guidance.  Each  one  of  us  should  contemplate  the  suflbr- 
mgs  of  Christ  as  borne  for  himself.  Christ  died,  the  just 
for  the  unjust, — ^let  the  soul  say — then  I  am  one  for 
whom  he  died ;  I  owe  him  my  gratitude  and  love.  The 
feeling  of  personal  obligation  to  the  Saviour  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  sense  of  advantage  derived  from 
his  mission  through  its  effect  upon  the  world,  or 
upon  that  part  of  it  in  vrtdch  we  live.  This  is  not 
enough.  We  must  perceive  in  our  own  souls  that  the 
work  of  redemption  is  accomplished.  Jesus  must  save 
us  by  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching,  his  example,  and 
his  death,  upon  each  individual. 

*  Trust  not  ti  general  truth,  which  may  be  viiln 
To  thea ;  bat  rather,  for  thy  8aviofir*t  eake. 
And  for  thy  own,  some  evideoee  attain 
For  thee  indeed  he  died^  for  thee  hath  risen  again.' 

Once  more ;  we  are  entreated  to  forsake  every  sin, 
to  mortify  evil  desire,  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God.     We  should  regard  these  precepts  as  addressed 
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yaiticuhrly  to  us.  When  the  word  of  chrislian  ex* 
bortatioa  b  uttered  in  the  assembly,  every  perscKi 
should  feel  as  if  he  alone  were  the  object  of  the 
counsel— -as  if  he  were  '  the  man.'  Not  that  every 
hearer  should  imagine  himself  guilty  of  all  wicked- 
ness; discrimination  and  justice  in  regard  to  our 
characters  are  duties  as  imperative  as  repentance* 
But  let  each  individual  listen  as  if  the  entreaty  was 
meant  ftur  him  and  no  one  else,  for  self-love  will  shield 
him  finom  the  blow  which  he  ought  not  to  receive* 
Let  every  man  feel  himseff  to  be  a  sinner. 

A  personal  interest  in  religion  both  produces  and  is 
increased  by  self  examination.  It  teaches  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  our 
characters.  It  inspires  resolution  and  courage  to 
amend  our  errors.  It  causes  us  to  rejoice  in  the  truth, 
and  enables  us  to  adopt  for  our  support,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  our  hope,  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 
Does  any  one  say  that  such  an  habitual  sense  of 
religion  is  inconsistent  with  happiness  ?  He  shows  his 
ignorance.  True  enjoyment  can  only  be  found  in  the 
path  of  religious  obedience  and  in  communion  with  God 
and  love  of  Christ.  Does  any  one  plead  that  he  is  too 
much  occupied  by  this  world's  cares  ?  Here  lies  the 
evil  which  you  must  remedy.  Rid  yourself  of  those 
cares  which  prevent  your  giving  due  attention  to  religion. 
You  continue  in  them  at  your  peril.  An  habitual 
and  intimate  sense  of  God  and  his  government  will  not 
interfere  with  any  lawful  prosecution  of  your  business. 
Do  you  urge  the  excuse  that  you  are  too  young  ?    It 
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cannot  be.  Religion  will  not  ehill  a  single  innocent 
joy,  nor  repress  one  pure  feeling.  Give  to  it  then 
jrour  heart.  Does  any  one  say  that  he  is  good  enough 
at  present  ?  Fatal  deception !  We  never  can  be  good 
enough  till  we  are  perfect.  Does  any  one  promise  to 
think  of  this  subject  some  time  hence?  As  fatal 
delusion !  That  time  may  never  come.  Meditate 
now  upon  the  great  concern  of  your  salvation.  Enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  while  it  is  open ;  it  is  the  gate  of 
repentance.  Walk  in  the  narrow  way,  i^ile  you  are 
invited  ;  it  is  the  way  of  obedience.  Its  course  may 
be  steep  and  rough,  but  its  termination  is  in  heaven. 

G. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP, 
GIVEN  BY  MR  MAY  OF  BROOKLYN,  CON.,  AT  THE  LATE 
ORDINATION  OF  MR  WALCUTT  OF  BERLIN,  FEBRUARY, 
1830. 

We  came  not  here,  my  Brother,  to  bind  you  to  our 
creed.  This  right  hand  was  not  extended  to  fasten 
upon  you  the  shackles  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  I  did 
not  reach  it  forth  to  require  at  your  hand  a  pledge  of 
submission  or  adherence  to  our  sect  or  party.  No,  we 
would  throw  around  you  the  chiin  of  christian  friendship 
alone,  sincerely  hoping  that,  if  difierences  of  opinion  do 
exist,  or  shall  hereafter  arise  between  us,  this  chain 
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imy  be  bt^tdiied  only  by  a  free  ooUisoii  of  thought, 
while  it  shall  be  stroigthened  by  a  unity  of  spirit  into 
an  enduring  bond  of  peace.  We  would  not  be  subjeot 
ourselves,  therefore  we  would  not  subject  others,  to  the 
fear  of  men,  or  too  great  a  deference  to  their  opinions. 
We  would  rather  cherish  m  our  bosoms,  and  enjoin  it 
upon  others  to  cherish  ^  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and 
of  a  sound  mind ;'  the  spirit  of  power  to  withstand  the 
usurpation  of  those,  who  would  kurd  it  over  God's  her- 
itage, the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ;  the  ^irit  of  love, 
that  we  may  bear  meekly  the  injurious  treatment  we 
receive,  may  sufier  long  and  still  be  kind;  and  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind,  that  we  may  follow  with  un&lt* 
ering  step  where  reason  and  revelation  lead  us. 

It  is,  you  know,  a  fundamental  principle  with  us,  that 
the  mind  of  every  individual  should  be  left  entirely  free 
to  feel  itself  amenable  for  its  opinions  to  Grod  alone, 
who  gave  it  power  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  judge. 
When  the  mind  is  released,  or  has  dared  to  break  away 
from  restraints,  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held,  there 
may  be  some  danger  at  first  that  it  will  expatiate  beyond 
the  limits,  which  reason  and  revelation  have  prescribed. 
But  it  will  ere  long,  we  trust,  be  brought  mto  subjection 
to  the  mild,  yet  irresbtible  control  of  truth.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  this  independence  of  human  authorii^, 
future  generations,  we  doubt  not,  feeling  the  whole 
weight  of  their  responsibleness  to  God,  will  attain  to 
nKNre  correct,  more  sublime  ideas  of  his  nature,  of  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  and  of  the  present  capacities 
and  the  high  destination  of  man,  than  have  ever  yet 
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aaHMod  into  the  codo^ohs  of  any. one.  '  Who  would 
not  encourage  and  assist  this  progress  of  improvement  ? 
WbOy  if  lie  could,  would  fix  forever  religious  knowledge 
and  opinion  where  they  now  are  ? 

It  is  very  natural,  indeed,  and  very  proper  for  us  to 
place  a  high  value  upon  our  own  views  of  divine  truth. 
We  shall  evince  a  culpable  distrust  of  them  (culpable, 
because  such  distrust  must  arise  firom  inattention  to  the 
evidence,  which  we  pretend  has  satisfied  us,)  if  we  do 
not  place  so  high  a  value  upon  our  views,  as  to  wish 
that  others  may  enjoy  tliem  with  us.  I  hope,  therefore, 
we  shall  always  be  eager  to  do  whatever  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  will  warrant,  for  the  dissemination  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  1  trust,  we  are  not  back- 
ward, on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  press  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  tliose  arround  us  the  arguments,  by  which 
our  faith  is  sustained,  and  labor  to  make  them  perceive 
that  our  views  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  man,  are  more 
scriptural,  more  rational,  more  practical,  more  ennobling 
than  any  others ;  for  so  we  deem  them.  But  if  we  cannot 
thus  persuade  our  fellow  Christians  to  accord  with  us, 
we  may  not  therefore  throw  them  without  the  pale  of 
our  kindness  and  courtesy,  denounce  and  anathematize 
them.  Such  measures  never  wrought  conviction  in  a 
mind,  impervious  to  sound  argument.  Neither  have  we 
any  right  to  attempt  to  force  upon  others  the  reception  of 
our  opinions ;  nor  would  it  be  either  charitable  or  just 
to  estimate  the  christian  or  ministerial  worth  of  a  man, 
by  the  fact  that  his  speculative  belief  does  or  does  not 
correspond  vrith  our  own.    To  entertain  precisely  the 
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same  ideas  on  any  subject,  difierent  men  must  pos- 
sess the  same  peculiarities  of  mind,  and  have  been 
operated  upon  by  exacdy  the  same  influences.  Now, 
where  can  two  be  found,  of  whom  this  may  be  said  ? 
You  and  I,  my  Brother,  passed  four  years  together  at 
the  same  University,  and  nearly  another  four  years  were 
more  closely  connected  m  our  theological  studiest 
We  listened  to  the  same  instructers,  we  read  the  same 
books,  and  often  conversed  upon  the  same  subjects. 
Many  of  our  opinions,  I  know,  are  coincident ;  but  on 
some  points  they  are  probably  quite  diverse.  If  then 
we  do  not  agree  in  all  respects,  can  we  wonder  that 
others  differ? 

There  are  in  Christendom  unnumbered  diversities 
as  to  the  letter  offaiihj  but  is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are,  in  all  denominations,  men  who  possess 
the  ipirit  of  faith j  in  an  equal  measure,  and  are  there- 
fore equally  acceptable  to  Him,  who  made  us  free 
and  who  knoweth  the  causes  which  have  operated  upon 
every  mind  to  produce  the  reception  or  rejection  of 
this  opinion  or  that  ?  All,  who  sincerely  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Grod,  and  are  therefore  diligent  in  the  use  of 
the  proper  means  for  attaining  that  knowledge,  certainly 
give  the  best  evidence  possible  that  they  have  the 
spirit  of  faith;  and  this,  doubtless,  is  all  that  will  be 
required  by  the  searcher  of  hearts.  Shall  we  then  re- 
quire more  ?  Ghranting,  as  we  do,  that  others  have  the 
same  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  we  claim  for  ovn^ 
selves,  ought  we  not  to  recognize  as  a  christian  brother 
every  one,  of  whatever  name,  who  seems  to  be  consci^^ 
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entiotts  in  the  exercise  of  this  liberty  i  What  better 
proof  can  he  give  us  of  his  faith  than  this  ?  Without  it, 
a  man  may  be  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  or  of  Cephas,  but 
can  he  be  of  Christ  ?  He  may  be  the  zealous  follower 
of  some  human  master ;  but  can  Ae  be  a  true  disciple  of 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  who  does  not  assert  and  preserve 
bis  independence  of  all  other  masters  ? 


RECORD  or  UNITARIAN  ORDINATIONS,  INSTALLATIONS, 
AND  DEDICATIONS,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  SINCE 
THE  BEGINNING   OF    1829. 

•       ^^ 

Since  the  important  change  which  the  Christiain  Ex- 
aminer underwent,  early  in  1829,  many  have  felt  the 
want  of  some  publication,  which  should  serve,  in  the 
manner  that  work  had  before  done,  the  purpose  of  a 
repository,  at  once  durable  and  of  easy  reference,  for 
such  facts  aiid  events,  relating  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
Cbrisdanity,  as  it  will  be  interestiiKg  and  useful  to  recur 
Id  in  subsequent  times.  This  want  the  Advocate  is 
th6ught  able,  in  some  measure,  to  supply ;  and  it  iic- 
cordingly  takes  up,  in  the  present  number,  the  account 
of  unitarian  ordinations,  installations^  and  dedications, 
where  the  Examiner  left  it,  a  litde  more  than  a  year 
ago,  with  the  intention  of  contmuing  it  hereafter,  and  of 
aflbrding  whatever  other  religious  intelligence  there  can 
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be  ibund  room  for,  and  may  be  deemed  most  deserving 
of  permament  record. 

ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 

Jan.  1,  1829.  Mr  Davis,  installed  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Sermon  by  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston. 

Jan.  21.  Mr  Cole,  ordained  at  Kingston.  Sermon 
by  Mr  Brazer  of  Salem. 

Feb.  7.  Mr  Lothrop,  ordained  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Ser- 
mon by  Dr.  Parker  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Feb.  25.  Mr  Thomas,  ordained  at  Concord,  N.  H* 
Sermon  by  Mr  Barrett  of  Boston. 

March  1 1 .  Mr  Emerson,  ordained  over  the  second 
church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr  Ware.  Sermon 
by  Mr  Ripley  of  Waliliam. 

April  10.  Mr  Randall,  installed  at  Westford.  Ser- 
mon by  Dr  Richmond  of  Dorchester. 

May  14.  Mr  Sibley,  ordained  at  Stow,  as  Colleague 
with  Mr  Newell.     Sermon  by  Dr  Lowell  of  Boston. 

May  20.  Mr  Hedge,  ordained  at  West  Cambridge. 
Sermon  by  Mr  Francis  of  Watertown. 

Sept.  2.  Mr  Alger,  ordained  at  Chelsea.  Ser- 
mon by  Mr  Moue  of  Boston. 

Sept.  9.  Mr  Ford,  installed  at  Augusta,  Me. 
Sermon  by  Mr  Dewey  of  New  Bedford. 

Dec.  9.  Mr  Barlow,  ordained  at  Lynn.  Sermon 
by  Dr  Lowell  of  Boston. 

Jan.  6,  1830.  Mr  Green,  installed  at  East  Cam- 
bridge.    Sermon  by  Mr  Palfrey  of  Boston. 

Jan.  13.  Mr  Barnard,  ordained  at  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Sermon  by  Mr  Whitman  of  Waltham. 
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Jan.  27.  Mr  Thayer,  ordained  at  Beverly. 
Sermon  by  Dr  Thayer  of  Lancaster. 

Feb.  3.  Mr  Whitwelly  ordained  atWalpole,  N.  H. 
Sermon  by  Mr  Grannett  of  Boston. 

Feb.  10.  Mr  Walcutt,  ordained  at  Berlin.  Ser- 
mon by  Dr  Lowell  of  Boston.. 

Feb.  17.  Mr  Groodwin,  ordained  at  Concord,  as 
colleague  with  Dr  Ripley.  Sermon  by  Dr  Kendall 
of  Plymouth. 

Feb.  17.  Mr  Thompson,  ordained  at  Natick. 
Sermon  by  Mr  Young  of  Boston. 


DEDICATIONS. 

Feb.  17,  1829.  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Sermon 
by  Dr  Parker  of  Portsmouth. 

March  6.  Church  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Sermon 
by  Mr  Farley  of  Providence. 

August  20.  Church  at  Worcester.  Sermon  by 
Dr  Bancroft. 

Sept.  3.  Church  at  Bangor,  Me.  Sermon  by 
Mr  Huntoon,  then  of  Canton,  now  of  Bangor. 

Oct.  21.  Church  at  Milton.  Sermon  by  Dr 
Lowell  of  Boston. 

Nov.  11.  Church  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Sermon 
by  Mr  Thomas  of  Concord. 

Dec.  2.  Church  at  Charlemont.  Sermon  by  Mr 
Field  of  Charlemont. 

Jan.  1,  1830.  Church  in  Waltham.  Sermon  by 
Mr  Whitman  of  Waltham. 


WILLARD'S  RHETORIC. 

L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  124,  Washington  street,  corner 
of  Water  street,  has  just  published 

RHETORIC,  or  the  Principles  of  Elocution  and  Rhetori- 
cal Compositioru  By  Samuel  V^'illard,  D.  D.  A-  A.  S— Author  of 
the  Improved  Header,  General  Clasw  Book  &c. 


THE  LIBERAL  PREACHER. 

Just  published  by  Leonard  C.  Bowles,  at  the  corner 

of  Washinjrton  and  School  Streets,  THE  LIBERAL  PREACHER, for 
April,  1830,  containing  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding,  New 
Salem,  Mass.—*  Qualifications  fer  admission  to  the  Church'— from  Acts 
ii,  41. 

Tlie  July  Number  of  the  Liberal  Preacher  commenced  the  Third  Vol- 
ume ;  in  future  the  work  will  be  printed  at  Boston,  and  published  by  L. 
C.  Bowles,  124  Washington  .street,  and  J.  and  J.W.  Prentiss,  Keene, 
N.  H.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Sullivan,  of  Keene— and  issued  punc- 
ually  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

Subscriptions,  One  Dollar  per  annum,  received  by  cither  of  the  Pub- 
lishers or  their  Agents. 


CHRISTIAN  TEACHER'S  MANUAL. 

Just  published  by  L.C.  Bowles,  The  Christian  Teach- 
er's Manual,  for  March. 

Contents. — Further  remarks  upon  the  attendance  of  children  on 
public  worship — Manuals — Jesus  and  his  friends — Questions  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew— Snow— The  little  spring— A  night  thought. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  the  Unitarian  Advocate,  Liberal  Preacher,  and  Chris- 
flan  Teacher's  Manual,  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription  for  the 
past  year  will  confer  a  favor  by  remitting  the  amount  due  to  the  Pub- 
lisher (Boston)  without  delay. 
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BOOKS 

FOR  JUVENILE  LIBRARIES  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  124,  Washington  street, 

eorner  of  Water  street,  Publisheis  and  keepf  conitantly  for  sale,  an  cz« 
teiuive  asaortment,  of  Juvenile  Books  oi  the  moat  approved  diaric- 
ter,  for  Jwenile  Librariet  and  Sunday  SehooU.  He  has  r«centlj 
published — 

*  The  Seymour  Family,  or  Domestic  Scenes.' 

*  Footsteps  to  Natural  History.' 

*  Infant  Lessons.' 

'  Biography  for  Young  persons— designed  to  illustrate  the  Triumphs 
of  Genius  and  Perseverance.' 

*  The  Children  who  loved  Instruction,'  No.  1,  and  2. 

IN  PRESS.—'  The  Juvenile  Sketch  Book,'  by  the  author  of  <  Be- 
atitudes.'— Sequel  to  the  *  Seymour  Family.' — ^Biography  for  Young 
Persons,  No.  2. — Footsteps  to  Natural  History,  No.  2. — llic  children 
who  loved  instniction,  No.  3, 4,  5, 6. 

07  A  liberal  discount  made  to  these  who  purchase  for  Libraries,  Sec. 


CAMBRIDGE  AND  N-  YORK  COLLEC- 

TION    OF    HYMNS    AND    PSALMS. 

For  sale  by  L.  C.  BOWLES,   124,  Washington-st. 

O*  Societies,  supplied  on  most  fovoiable  terms 


WILLARD'S  RHETORIC. 

L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  124,  Washington  street,  cor- 
ner of  Water  street,  has  just  published 

RHETORIC,  or  the' Principles  of  Elocution  and  Rhetorical  Composi- 
tion. By  Samuel  Willard,  D.  D.  A.  A.  S. — Author  of  the  Improved 
Reader,  General  Class  Book  8fc. 


CHRISTIAN  TEACHER'S  MANUAL. 
Just  published  by  L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  124 

Washington  street.    The  Christian  Teacher's  Manual— for  April  1830. 
Contents.— Joseph  and  his  Brother^lTtility  of  Sunday  Schools 
— On  the  Air — An  Apologue — Address  to  a  class  at  Sunday  School 
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RELIGION,  ILLUSTRATED  BY   A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITH 

OTHER  QUALITIES   OF  THE  MIND,  AND  WITH 

OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  PURSUIT. 

No.   I. 

The  title  which  I  hare  prefixed  to  the  following  dis- 
cussions, suggests  to  me  a  remark  or  two,  by  way  of 
introduction.  There  are  those  who  wNl  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  by  many  it  is  yet  to  be  learnt,  that 
religion  is  a  quality  of  the  mind.  They  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  gift,  and  an  influence,  rather  than  as  a  qual- 
ity, principle,  and  part  of  the  soul.  They  consider  it 
as  aomething  superinduced^  bestowed  upon  human  na- 
ture, rather  than  as  the  great  and  just  result  of  that  na- 
ture. They  do  not  feel  as  if  it  were  something  dear  to 
that  nature, — ^not  forced  upon  its  reluctant  acceptance, 
not  sustained  in  its  rebellious  bosom, — but  cherished 
within  it,  craved  by  it,  welcome  and  precious  to  all  its 
strongest  afibctions  and  noblest  faculties.     So  the  many, 
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I  say,  are  not  accustomed  to  regard  it.  They  do  not 
see  it  as  the  great  development  of  the  soul ;  but  they  see 
it  as  a  communication.  And  seeing  it  as  a  communicar 
tion — as  coming,  in  some  supernatural  manner,  from 
God,  they  are  apt  to  set  it  apart  from  other  qualities 
and  pursuits.  They  do  not  deal  freely  with  it,  and 
reason  freely  about  it.  If  they  do  not  feel  as  if  it  were 
something  above  reason,  they,  at  least  feel  as  if  it 
were  something  with  which  reason  may  not  stronglj^  \ 
and  fearlessly  grapple — as  if  it  were  too  ethereal  aQ  *" 
essence  for  the  plain  dealing  of  common  sense. 

I  confess  that  I  know  not  whether  to  consider  these 
ideas  as  more  injurious,  or  false.  Religion,  in  common 
with  all  other  intelligible  subjects,  addresses  itself  to  man's 
rational  nature.  It  says,  ^  why  do  ye  not  judge  what 
b  right  ?'  Here  I  should  say,  if  I  wished  to  make  out 
my  positions  as  from  a  text — ^here  are  presented  both 
the  subject,  and  the  mode  of  investigation ;  the  subject, 
religion  ;  tlie  mode  of  investigation,  rational.  But  to 
judge  of  religion,  to  judge  of  religious  truths,  actions, 
forms,  and  exhibitions,  is  to  weigh  evidence  concern- 
ing them,  to  compare  them  with  other  things,  to  use 
our  sober  sense  and  discrimination  in  this  comparison ; 
and  in  fine,  to  apply  to  religion  the  same  great  princi- 
ples and  tests,  that  we  apply  to  other  subjects.  Reli- 
gion does  not  demand  any  credulity,  or  any  peculiar 
easiness  of  belief,  or  any  submission  of  our  understand- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  soundest  philosophy ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  dishonor,  and  disservice  to  the  chris- 
tian cause  so  to  represent  it«    Christianity  does  indeed 
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demand  assent  to  its  revealed  facts,  even  though  thej 
be  above  reason ;  but  that  it  does  not  demand,  till  it 
has  satisfied  our  minds'  with  its  evidences.  It  oflfers 
to  bear  the  test  of  sober  reason  : — it  is  able  to  bear  it 
It  is  no  proper  objection  to  these  views  to  say  that 
religion  is  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  thence 
to  infer  that  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  principles 
common  to  it,  with  other  subjects  or  qualities.  All 
christians  of  a  sound  and  reasonable  mind,  are  now  ac- 
customed to  admit,  that  God's  work  in  the  soul  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  the  soul ;  that  the  influence  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  whatever  it  be,  is  perfectly  compat- 
ible with  the  moral  constitution  of  the  being  influenc- 
ed. But  how  is  man  influenced  in  religion  ?  The 
answer  is,  by  religious  considerations,  by  reasons  and 
motives,  by  fears  and  hopes,  just  as  he  is  influenced  in 
other  things.  All  moral  influence,  whether  derived 
fi^m  Scripture,  iirom  preaching,  from  reflection,  or 
from  conscience,  is  one  great,  and  perfectly  rational 
appeal  to  roan's  moral  nature.  And  the  result  is  to 
be  judged  of,  accordingly.  What  religion  is  true, — 
and  what  is  true  in  the  views  presented  of  the  receiv- 
ed religion ;  what  are  proper  and  just  exhibitions  of  it; 
what  are  the  due  and  right  means  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivating it ;  and  what  are  its  claims  upon  us — all  these 
matters  are  to  be  considered,  as  we  consider  other  ob- 
ligations, truths,  developments  of  character,  and  meth- 
ods of  improvement.  It  is  no  argument  for  unreason* 
ableness,  for  impropriety  of  conduct  or  manners,  (or 
extravagance,  fanaticism,  or  folly,  that  the  subject  is 
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reUgioDy  or  that  religbo  is  the  work  of  God  in  the 
soul.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  strongest  of  rea- 
sons for  insisting  that  religion  should  be  perfectly  and 
profiMjndly  sober,  rational,  and  wise.  That  whidi 
comes  from  the  fountain  of  reason,  and  as  its  gift  to 
a  rational  nature  will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  contradict 
the  laws  of  that  reason  and  that  nature. 

But  although  this  is,  apd  must  be,  admitted  in  theo- 
iy,  I  apprehend,  as  I  have  already  implied,  that  it  is 
very  far  from  being  carried  out  into  the  actual  judg- 
ments and  conduct  of  men;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  shall  endeavor  in  some  following  discussions  to 
throw  the  lights  of  common  sense  and  sound  discretion 
on  the  paths  of  religion.  Mistake,  fanaticism,  practical 
error  in  religious  matters,  have  always  rested  their 
daims  on  the  peculiar,  unusual,  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  the  subject.  Religious  extravagance  of  every 
sort  has  always  had  its  strong  hold,  within  barriers 
that  have  shut  out  the  common  judgment  and  sense  of 
the  world.  And  therefore,  among  all  the  instruments 
far  carrying  forward,  and  at  the  same  time,  deepening 
the  prevailing  impressions  concerning  our  religion,  I 
know  of  none  more  powerful  than  sober  and  judi- 
cious comparison.  Let  a  man  consider — and  these 
shall  be  some  of  our  topics — ^let  him  consider  what 
evidence  determines  his  conduct  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life  ;  let  him  consider  how  he  interprets  other 
books  and  records ;  let  him  inquire  how  other  affec- 
tbnsare  nourished,  and  how  they  grow  within  him  ;  let 
him  ask  himself  how  he  cultivates  and  how  he  exhibits 
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ocber  feefings  of  a  strong  and  serious  nature ;  let  him 
remember  how  he  treats  other  great  bterests  and 
claims,  and  then,  let  him  go  and  do  likewise  in 
religion.  He  cannot  fail  to  be  mainly  right.  Ha 
may  not  be  a  learned  man,  he  may  not  read  many 
books,  but  he  cannot  fail  to  be,  in  religious  matters,  a 
sober,  judicious,  wise  man ;  and  if  he  will  JuUy  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  now  laid  down  for  his  direc- 
tion, he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  man.  K  he  will  but 
honestly  and  rationally  treat  religion,  as  he  treats  other 
claims  and  interests,  he  will  be  a  good,  and  a  zealobe- 
ly  good  man,  of  such  a  character  as  we  seldom  meet 

with. 

It  is  to  a  comparison  of  this  nature,  that  I  am  about 

to  invite  attention.  The  subjects,  to  come  under  our 
review,  will  be  mostly  practical,  and  will  call  not  so 
much  for  elaborate  discussion,  as  for  the  exercise  of  a 
sober  judgment.  It  is  that  which  I  would  use  ;  and 
to  that  would  address  myself,  in  what  I  am  now  about 
to  offer.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  only  resort  and  final 
umpire  in  all  the  differences  of  religious  opinion ;  for 
that  alone,  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  meaning  of  Scpp- 
ture. 

On  many  religious  subjects,  there  is  a  diversity  ci 
opinion  among  men.  Some  doubt  about  Christianity 
itself.  Many  differ  with  regard  to  the  mterpretation 
of  it.  Conflicting  views  are  also  entertained  about  the 
best  methods  of  promoting  religion.  And  concerning 
the  proper  way  of  exhibiting  it,  concerning  the  eviden- 
ces of  personal  pie^,  concerning  the  religious  treat* 
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ment  of  one  another,  there  is  a  stiU  greater  discordooee 
ID  the  judgments  of  men.  And  there  are  not  want* 
ing  those  who  find  in  these  varieties  of  opinion,  in  the 
numerous  controversies  that  prevail,  an  excuse  for  in* 
difference  to  all  religion. 

Now,  upon  all  these  matters  let  us  use  our  sober 
judgment.  Let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  our  present 
reflections,  take  religion  out  of  the  hands  of  Theolc^ 
ans  and  theorists ;  let  us  forget  our  creeds  aud  com* 
mentaries;  let  us  place  this  subject  in  a  new  point  of 
ligbt,  or  one,  at  least,  where  amidst  contending  sects 
h  18  too  seldom  seen, — let  us  take  it  up  as  plain  men^ 
and  men  deeply  interested, — and  forsaking  the  fenced 
and  straitened  paths  of  theological  discussion,  let  us 
more  broadly  and  generously  judge  of  religion,  as  we 
judge  of  other  things.  For  plain  men — however  the 
learned  may  have  leisure  and  ingenuity  for  curious 
theories — ^for  plain  men  this  is  the  only  way  to  judge* 
Nay,  since  I  would  not  seem  to  trifle  on  so  serious  a 
subject  as  this,  it  is  the  only  way  for  anybody  to  judge. 

If  we  consider  religion  in  its  parts,  and  properly  dis- 
criminate those  parts,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  our 
general  principle.  Its  parts  are  not  all  the  same,  and 
the  principle  is  not  always  the  same.  Proof  in  reli* 
gion  is  to  be  judged  of  as  proof,  and  as  the  sort  of 
proof,  that  it  purports  to  be.  Feeling  is  to  be  judged 
of  as  feeling.  And  the  result  of  certain  principles  of 
action,  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  princi[Jes.     Selfishness  and  benevolence, 
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hr  instance,  will  not  have  the  same  results ;  but  tbej 
will  have — and  here  comes  the  application  of  our  max- 
nn— -they  wfll  hare  results,  and  results  accordant  with 
die  impulses  horn  which  they  proceed. 

Still,  we  say  then,  let  us  judge  of  religion  as  we 
judge  of  other  things.  True  religion  will  bear  the 
test;  that  which  cannot  bear  it,  is  false.  I  am  certain, 
that  true  religion  would  rise  from  this  examination,  if  it 
were  properly  conducted, — ^it  would  rise  clothed  with 
new  h'ght  and  beauty ;  that  its  arguments  would  appear 
doubly  strong,  and  that  its  principles  and  precepts  would 
be  commended  with  two-fold  force,  to  the  minds  of 
men.  If  indeed,  we  could  persuade  men  to  be  as  ra- 
tional m  religion  as  they  are  in  other  things,  if  we 
could  make  the  children  of  light  as  wise  as  the  children 
of'  this  world  are  in  their  generation,  we  should  gain  a 

great  advance  beyond  all  former  attainments. 

How  quickly,  for  instance,  does  that  too  common 

excuse  for  indifference^  founded  on  the  disputes  of 
christians,  fall  to  the  ground,  when  we  compare  reli- 
gion in  this  respect,  with  other  objects !  There  are 
disputes  about  agriculture,  about  the  best  methods  of 
tillage.  Do  men,  therefore,  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
soil?  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  principles  of  trade,  and  the  most  promising  cours- 
es of  business.  Doe&  it  slacken  the  zeal  of  the  mer- 
chant ?  Does  he  determine  to  let  bis  ships  decay  at 
the  ibrsaken  wharf,  till  all  these  questions  are  settled  ? 
The  physicians  differ  among  themselves,  quite  as 
much  as  theologians.    Do  we  therefore,  take  no  med- 
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icine  ?  The  Law  is  a  idenee  of  cooffictiDg  claims, 
and  its  processes  are  founded  on  precedents  of  litiga- 
tion. But  do  not  men  believe  that  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  ;  and  strive  to  obtain  the  one  and  to  avoid  the 
the  other  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  distinct 
and  important  departinenu  of  religious  inquiry.  In 
the  present  number  I  shall  consider, 

TH£   EVIDENCES   AND    RECORDS    OF   OUR  REUOION. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  evidences  of  our  religwn. 
These  are  to  be  weighed,  as  other  evidences  are 
weighed.  And  they  are  in  fact  just  such  proofs  ai 
may  be  rendered  familiar  to  us,  by  what  passes  in  eve- 
ry Court  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
christian  witnesses ;  and  such  witnesses,  indeed,  as 
were  never  produced  in  any  other  cause ;  men  not  on- 
ly of  unimpeachable  character,  of  great  and  acknowl- 
edged virtue,  but  who  have  given  in  their  writings  the 
most  extraordinary  example  of  the  absence  of  all  en- 
thusiasm, tliat  the  world  can  show — men,  I  say,  and 
such  men,  who  spent  laborious  and  psdnful  lives,  and 
suffered  bloody  deaths  in  attestation,  not  of  some  fa|i- 
cy  or  imagination  in  their  own  minds,  not  of  their 
belief  that  they  were  inspired  merely,  but  in  attesta- 
tion of  certain  manifest  and  miraculous  facts.  And  then 
in  the  comparison  of  their  testimonies,  we  have  the 
strongest  corroboration  of  their  honesty  and  truth. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  a  few  slight  discrepaneies 
between  them,  just  sufficient  to  show  that  there  could 
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have  been  no  collusion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  nu- 
merous and  evidenty  undesigned  coincidences,  both 
with  themselves  and  with  contemporary  profane  wri- 
ters, which  put  the  strongest  stamp  of  verisimilitude 
upon  their  narrations.  And,  then,  again  the  moral 
character  of  these  productions  is  such  as  to  set  their 
authors  above  all  suspicion  of  disingenuity — such  as  to 
show  that  dishonest  and  bad  men  could  not  have  giv- 
en birth  to  tliem,  and  such,  in  fact,  as  to  constitute  a 
strong,  independent  argument  for  their  divine  origin. 
But  I  confine  myself  now  to  this  one  brancii  of  the 
evidence,  the  testimony  ;  and  I  say  that  if  such  a 
weight  of  testimo^iy  were  produced  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice^  all  the  records  of  judicial  proceedings  could  show 
nothing  stronger,  or  more  satisfactory.  I  say  that  men 
are  every  day  deciding  and  acting  upon  a  tythe  of  the 
eiddence  that  is  offered  to  support  the  christian  reli- 
gion. What  if  there  is  not  any  thing  amounting  to 
the  force  of  mathematical  demonstration  ?  The  case 
does  not  admit  it.  And  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
men  do  not  demand  it.  Why  shall  they  not,  in  re- 
li^on  as  in  other  things,  act  upon  the  evidence  they 
have  ?  Suppose  that  it  is  less  clear  to  some  than  to 
others.  Suppose,  that  it  amounts  with  them  only  to  a 
strong  probability.  Suppose  that  they  have  doubts. 
Do  doubts  paralize  them  in  other  cases  i  Does  not  a 
man  make  all  sorts  of  sacrifices,  become  an  exile, 
tread  dangerous  coasts,  breathe  tainted  climes,  for  a 
distant  and  uncertain  fortune  ?  But  has  any  body  toU 
bim,  that  the  wealth  he  seeks,  waits  for  him  ?    Has 
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any  miracle  been  wrought  before  his  eyes  ?  Has  Grod 
assured  him,  beyond  any  doubt,  of  the  fruition  of  his 
hopes  ?  Yet  he  ventures  much,  ventures  all,  for  the 
chance  of  worldly  fortune :  can  he  venture  nothing  for 
the  hope  of  heaven  ?  Let  him  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
christian  precepts.  That  cannot  harm  him,  whether 
there  be  a  future  life  or  not.  Let  his  conduct  follow 
their  weight  of  evidence.  No  reasonable  being  can  gain- 
say, or  condemn  him  for  being  governed  by  what  he 
allows  to  be  the  surongest  probability.  This  is  the  only 
safe  or  wise  course.  *'  Let  him  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  from 
God."  If  he  will  not  do  this,  if  he  is  averse  to  the 
strictness  of  christian  virtue,  he  has  cause  enough  to 
suspect  the  source  of  his  scepticism.  / 

So  also  are  the  Scriptures  to  be  regarded, — ^being 
admitted,  as  by  most  persons  they  are,  to  be  a  divine 
revelation  : — they  are  to  be  regarded^  in  some  import 
tant  respects^  as  other  books  are.  Men,  for  instance, 
are  not  to  take  up  the  Bible  and  read  it,  as  if  they 
expected  it  to  do  them  good,  or  give  them  light,  in  any 
unusual  or  unknown  way.  They  are  not  to  expect 
any  illumination  in  perusing  the  Scriptures,  other  than 
that  of  reason  and  piety.  Some  other,  may  be  given  in 
extraordinary  cases,  but  they  are  not  to  require  mir- 
acles. They  are  not  to  expect  to  understand  this  book 
because  it  is  the  Bible,  in  any  other  way,  or  upon  any 
other  principles  of  interpretation,  than  they  would  use 
to  gather  the  meaning  of  any  ancient  book.  And  as 
many  portions  of  the  Bible,  the  speculative  and  con** 
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trovereial  parts,  particularly,  are  clothed  in  the  polem- 
ic phraseology  of  the  age,  and  have  taken  their  hue. 
and  form,  from  ancient  disputes,  states  of  mind,  cus- 
toms of  society  &c. — as  all  this  is  true  of  some  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  unlearned  reader  cannot  without  more 
information,  than  most  persons  possess,  reasonably 
expect  to  understand  those  parts  at  all.     Suppose  that 
plain  reader,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  systems 
Ipf  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  with  the  Manichean  philosophy, 
l^'^jibould,  in  perusing  an   ancient  book,   meet  with   a 
"  passage  crowded  with  the  terms  and  modes  of  thought 
borrowed  from  either  of  these  systems.      Can  you 
doubt,  that  with  the  aid  of  any  common  sense  he  would 
at  once  say,  ^'  I  do  not  understand  this !"  Would  he 
not  justly  conclude  that  he  must  read  other  books,  and 
msike  himself  more  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of 
that  ancient  period,  before  he  could  understand  the 
passage  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  ? 

So  he  would  judge  of  ancient  profane  writings,  and 
so  he  ought  to  judge  of  ancient  sacred  writings.  The 
wisdom  that  speaks  in  the  two  cases,  is  diflferent ;  but 
the  method  of  interpreting  that  wisdom  is  the  same  in 
both.  But  $0j  most  christain  readers  do  not  judge. 
They  read  the  Bible,  as  if  it  were  a  modem  book. 
Or,  they  feel  as  if  it  would  dishonor  the  Bible,  to  sup- 
pose tliat  any  part  of  it  were  necessarily  obscure  or 
unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  reader.  They  look 
upon  the  Scriptures,  as  a  direct  revelation,  or  as  the 
immediate  and  express  word  of  God  himself,  rather 
than  as  a  series  of  messages  declaring,  after  the  man- 
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ner  of  the  tiroes,  the  will  of  God.  And  entertaming  the 
former  of  these  impressions,  they  rightly  argue  that  a 
book  purporting  to  be  a  revelation  to  mankind,  unless 
all  men  can  readily  usderstand  it,  is  no  revelation. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  presume,  that  this  im- 
pression is  a  mistaken  one.  The  sacred  writers  were 
commissioned  to  declare  certain  truths;  and  they 
were  left  to  declare  them  after  their  own  manner, 
and  the  manner  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  no  more  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  Bible  than  it  is  to  understand  any  other 
ancient  book.  This  conclusion  must  be  admitted, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasoning.  Explain 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  we  may — ^it  is  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  and  every  enlightened  student  of  the 
Bible  must  know  it,  that  there  are  considerable  portions 
of  it,  which  cannot  be  understood  without  much  studjr; 
and  without,  to  say  the  least,  some  learning,  which  the 
body  of  the  people  do  not  possess.  Every  sensible 
man  who  has  really  studied  his  Bible,  must  know  that 
this  is  the  case  with  considerable  portions  of  the 
Prophecies  and  Epistles.  The  people  at  large  are 
reading  these  continually,  and  think  to  derive  benefit 
from  them,  and  do,  no  doubt,  affix  to  them  some  vague 
meaning  ;  but  they  do  not,  and  cannot  understand  them. 
They  comprehend  what  is  practical  for  the  most  part, 
and  all  that  is  essential ;  but  much  of  what  is  specula- 
tive and  controversial,  I  repeat  it,  with  their  present 
knowledge,  they  do  not  and  cannot  understand. 

This  may  be  a  hard  saying  to  many ;  but  I  believe 
it  ought  not,  being  unquestionably  true,  to  be  witholden. 
It  may  be  an  unpopular  doctrine,  but  that  circumstance 
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I  hope  doea  not  prove  it  unimportant  There  certain- 
ly ia  a  mistake  on  thb  subject;  and  the  greatness  of 
die  error,  b  but  the  greater  reason  for  correcung  H. 
Beadesi  the  error  is  far  firom  being  harmless.  This 
constant  reading  of  what  is  not  well  comprehended^— 
this  attempt  to  grasp  ideas  which  are  perpetually 
escaping  through  ancient  and  unintelligible  modes  of 
thought  and  phraseology,  this  formal  and  forced  peru- 
sal of  obscure  chapters  with  a  sort  of  demure  reverence, 
tends  to  throw  dubess,  doubt  and  obscurity  into  all  our 
conceptions  of  religion.  The  Bible,  too,  instead  of 
being  a  bond  of  common  faith  and  fellowship  to  Chris- 
tains,  b  made  an  armory  for  polemics.  And  there  are 
some  controversies  among  the  body  of  Christians  which 
can  never  be  intelligently  and  properly  settled  till  they 
qualify  themselves  in  a  better  manner  to  understand 
the  Scriptures.  One  of  two  grounds  ought  to  be  taken. 
Either  the  people — ^I  except  a  few  intelligent,  though 
general  readers— either  the  people  as  a  mass,  the  gen- 
erality of  our  parishes  must  procure  Libraries,  must 
purchase  books  that  will  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  and 
read  them,  or  they  ought  to  give  up  all  pretension  to 
understand  that  portion  of  our  controversies  which  is 
founded  on  Biblical  criticism.  I  mean  for  instance, 
the  Scriptural  arguments  on  such  controversies  as 
those  upon  original  sin,  total  depravity,  predestination, 
and  the  atonement ;  and  the  evidence  on  these  subjects, 
it  is  well  known,  is  usuaUy  gathered  from  the  obscurer 
portions  of  the  Prophecies  and  Epistles.     The  question 

concerning  the  Trinity   seems   to   me   a  plain  one, 
15 
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although  some  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  req^e 
an  acuteness  of  criticism  on  language,  and  an  under- 
standing of  circumstances  and  states  of  mind  in  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  but  too  few,  even  of  the 
priesthood,  can  lay  claim.  And  yet  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  are  confidently  deciding  controversies  oil 
the  most  difGcult  questions  of  philology  and  interpreta- 
tion, who  never  read — ^not  Hebrew  or  Greek — but 
who  never  read  a  book  on  criticism,  who  never  read 
a  book  on  ancient  customs,  who  never  read  a  book 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  age,  on  the 
difficulties  and  disputes  prevailing,  on  the  JewiA 
prejudices  or  the  Gentile  systems  of  philosophy: — 
and  if  I  were  asked  what  I  would  give  for  the  critical 
judgment  of  tliese  men  and  women,  I  answer,  nothing — 
nothing  at  all.  I  derogate  nothing  from  their  general 
intelligence.  And  their  judgment  may  be  good,  even 
on  the  point  in  question,  as  far  as  their  common  sense 
*will  carry  tliem ;  and  upon  the  general  strain  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  may  judge  well,  and  may  come,  on  the 
whole,  to  a  right  conclusion.  But  upon  deep  questions 
of  criticism,  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  judge.  I  give 
that  credit  to  the  modesty  of  many  among  us,  as  to 
presume  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  this  sort ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  this 
modesty,  it  may  be  fairly  recommended  as  the  first 
step  of  a  good  and  sound  judgment 

I  would  particularly  guard  what  I  have  said  on  this 
subject  from  injurious  misapprehensions.  1  certainly 
do  not  discourage  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  I  only 
urge  the  needful  preparation  for  it  in  regard  to  those 
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parts  which  are  hard  to  be  understood.  I  do  not  say 
that  unlearned  Christians  cannot  understand  their  reli- 
gbn;  for  their  religion,  in  substance,  is  contained  in 
passages  that  are  level  to  the  humblest  apprehensions. 
I  do  not  disparage  the  Bible.  Its  value  consists  in  the 
body  of  its  undisputed  truths  and  revelations.  Be- 
sides, be  the  case  as  it  may,  it  can  be  no  disparagement 
of  the  sacred  volume  to  state  what  it  is.  And  that  it  does 
require  study,  and  learning,  to  understand  portions  of 
it — ^what  do  all  (he  labours  of  learned  men,  what  do 
innumerable  volumes  of  commentators,  and  whole 
libraries  of  sacred  criticism  show,  if  they  do  not  show 
this  ?  Why  all  these  studies,  let  us  ask,  if  unlearned  men 
can  understand  the  difficult  and  doubtful  passages  of 
their  Bibles  ? 

The  truth  is,  in  my  simple  judgment,  that  the  body 
of  mankind  ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed  with 
those  Theological  disquisitions  which  involve  or  require 
a  deep  knowledge  of  criticism,  any  more  than  they  are 
with  the  subtilties  of  the  Law,  or  with  the  abstruse 
speculations  of  philosophy,  the  disputes  of  anatomists, 
metaphysicians,  and  men  of  science.  General  readers, 
not  to  say  those  who  read  not  at  all,  are  just  as  unable 
to  understand  one  as  the  other.  There  are  questions 
in  religion,  undoubtedly,  which  are  suitable  for  popular 
discussions.  And  if  we  could  separate  these  from  the 
more  abstruse  matters  of  inquiry,  we  should  doubtless 
be  able  to  settle  the  seeming  difference  of  opinion  that 
has  lately  sprung  up  among  us,  on  the  general  expe- 
diency of  controversy.     There  must  be  discussion ; 
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^  and  since  meo  caxmot  agree,  there  must,  be  dispute^ 
Jjst  there  be  controversy  then ;  and  let  h  range  bom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  subjects.  All  I  would  con- 
tend for,  is,  that  those  controversies  which  are  address- 
ed to  tlie  body  of  the  people,  be  such  as  the  people 
are  prepared  to  understand ;  and  that  more  curious 
questions  be  confined  in  religion,  as  in  other  thingSf  to 
die  learned.  This  reasonable  discrimination  would 
have  cut  ofif  many  disputes  which  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  perfectly  useless,  and  might  have  saved 
us.firom  some  of  our  unhappy  discussions. 

In  fine,  and  to  sum  up  my  observations,  let  Religion, 
not  as  a  matter  of  experience  and  practice — but  let 
Religion,  in  its  words,  its  subjects,  and  its  controversies^ 
be  treated  as  other  things  are — as  the  Law,  Medicine, 
pr  any  of  the  Sciences.  Let  what  is  practical,  what  is 
eiMsily  understood,  what  the  simple  and  sound  jud^ 
ment  of  a  msm  can  compass,  be  commended,  in  reK- 
^n,  as  in  science,  to  all  who  can  and  will  read  it. 
Let  what  is  abstruse,  what  is  hard  to  be  understood, 
what  belongs  to  the  department  of  profound  criticism, 
be  left  lor  those  who  have  opportunity,  time,  and 
learning  for  it.  Let  others  read  their  writings  as  much 
as  they  please  ;  but  let  them  not  judge  till  they  read ; 
l0t  not  their  confidence  outrun  their  knowledge.  I 
think  this  is  safe  advice.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
possible  harm  it  can  do.  I  believe  it  would  do  much 
gpod.  I  believe  tl^  it  would  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  a  practical  and  affectionate  piety  among  us ;  and  I 
think  moreover,  that  it  would  do  this  special  good  :— k 
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would  lead  men  to  rest  thdir  relipoiiB  hSp^  and 
fears  not  on  matters  of  dotibtful  diiqputatioU^  but  on 
those  essential,  moral,  plain,  practical  grouniii,  wbich 
are  the  great  finrndations  of  pi^t)^  and  virtue.       D. 


TO  BELIGION. 

I  fee  diee  in  fSbj  loreHnaii  go  fbrfli 

To  cheer  the  abode  of  dirk  and  abfal  men — 

Hail  to  thy  gentle,  meek,  mi||etlie  fiMrm, 

Fitted  to  win,  witii  awe,  to  aoothe  mankind. 

Thy  locks  are  afaining  wi^  flie  U^t  of  Heat^a 

That  &llt  in  beauty  on  thy  fivOJred  head. 

Upon  thy  peaceful  brow  it  seated  Fdth, 

Resolved,  courageous,  elevated  Paith^ — 

That  frowns  on  vice  and  disregards  all  fear. 

Thine  eye  Is  brilliant  wifh  nndyh^  Hope, 

And,  with  its  ardent  watchfnhiess  uptunvadi 

Undazzled  seeks  die  source  of  light  divine. 

Upon  thy  lips  sweet  Charity  iiii|>rinti 

A  smile  of  heavenly  complacency. 

Such  as  once  dwelt  upon  that  blessed  fiice. 

The  Saviour's — ^hb,  who  came  on  Earth  to  speak 

To  the  frail  wanderers  from  virtue's  padi. 

Of  Love  that  ever  in  the  Eternal  Mind 

Was  active  towards  tlie  the  children  of  His  hand. 

Go  forth  in  all  thy  loveliness  and  power — 

Thine  is  die  righdiil  sway  of  all  die  Eardi. 

To  thee  shall  principalides  and  powers, 

Huxnble  and  honored  men,  submit  tliemselvea : 

For  God  ordains  that  thou  shalt  be  supreoie. 

Can  round  diee  Genius  with  WfjflM  trdff. 
And  bid  them  endaeate  thy  higfar  iMlMitf. 
5* 
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Chirge  Eloquenoi  to  litter  thy  relmket 
To  the  waked  oooadeDce  of  a  list'oiog  world: 
Bid  her  coDcentre  in  one  loud  appeal 
The  tiiouaand  Toiceo  of  earth,  air,  and  sea ; 
And  rising  over  all  in  accents  clear 
Let  Revelation  swell  the  awful  strain. 

Bid  Poetry  wilh  all  her  copious  store 
Of  images  and  fenrent  thoughts  declare 
To  men  thy  praises ; — let  devotion  raise 
The  grateful  hymn,  and  not  in  silence  view 
The  various  works  Almighty  love  has  reared. 

Bid  Painting  shadow  forth  her  rich  designs. 

And  fill  the  canvas  with  ideal  forms 

Of  truth,  of  moral  loveliness  and  worth. 

Preserve  the  faces  of  the  excellent. 

And  show  to  living  men  the  virtuous  dead« 

For  what  is  Talent — but  the  exalted  power 

Of  glorify  mg  God  and  serving  man  ? 

Its  noblest  ta^ik  is  in  thy  holy  cause. 

Religion !  'tis  in  spreading  far  and  wide 

The  pure  and  peaceful  influence  of  thy  truth. 

In  making  man  acquainted  with  his  God, 

In  reading  to  the  calm,  attentive  soul 

Th'  interpreution  of  the  dream  of  Ufe.  L. 


WHO    ARE    CHRISTIANS? 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  there  can 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question^  what  pro- 
fession of  faith  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a  Chris- 
tian, as  distinguished  from  an  infidel;  and  we  believe 
that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  there  has  been  but 
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one  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  test  now  adopted  by 
Christians  of  the  exclusive  sect^  is  altogether  arbitrary 
and  fallacious,  and  to  us  appears  opposed  to  reason, 
to  the  usage  of  all  Christian  antiquity,  and  to  the  plain 
import  of  the  language  of  the  Bible.  It  deprives  of 
the  sacred  name  of  Christian,  multitudes,  who  daily 
^bow  die  knee  ai  the  ilame  of  Jesus,  who  regard  the 
-^eat  truths  of  his  religion  as  the  light  and  solace  of 
their  inteMeciual  existence,  and  who  would  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  sooner  than  renounce  them. 

In  tlie  original  and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  a  Chris- 
tian is  a  follower' of  Christ,  that  is,  one  who  professes 
to  derive  hrs  religion  from  him,-  who  regards  him  as 
his  chieftain  and  guide,  the  author  of  his  faith  and 
hopes.  A  disciple  of  Moses  is  one  who  professes  to 
derive  his  religion  from  Moses ;  a  Mahometan  one  who 
professes  to  derive  it  from  Mahomet ;  just  so  a  C^hris- 
tian  is  one  who  relies  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  on^ 
who  embraces  the  religion  of  which  he  was,  under  God, 
the  founder. 

If  we  carefully  read  the  New  Testament,  we  shaH 
find  that  the  faith  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Christian  by  Jesus,  and  his  apostles^  was  exceedingly 
simple.  It  consisted  in  the  belief  of  this  single  propo- 
sition— Jesus  is  the  Messiali^  or  Christ.  Wlioever  made 
this  profession  was  considered  a  Christian  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Jew,  or  a  Heathen  ;  and  whoever  now 
makes  it  is  a  Christian,  so  far  as  faitli  is  concerned. 
He  is  a  Christian,  as  drst.inguished  from  an  unbeliever 
or  mfidel,  and  he  is  authorized  to  complain  of  injusuce 
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done  him,  if  his  tide  to  the  name  of  Christian  be  deni- 
ed Um.  BeKeviog  that  Jesas  is  the  Messiah,  he  be- 
Heves  that  he  was  sent  of  God,  that  he  was  divinely  rus- 
ed  up  and  commissioned,  that  hn  religion  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  offspring  of  human  genius,  that  it  had  a  su- 
pernatural, a  miraculous  or^in ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  that  it  was  iki 
die  strictest  sense  a  revelation  from  heaven.  The  ia- 
fidd  denies  this ;  he  supposes  that  Christianity  originiH 
ted  in  second  causes,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  inaa^ 
a  work  either  of  imposture,  or  of  enthusiasm.  There 
is  then  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  infidel 
and  the  Christian.  The  Christian  believes  in  the  mi- 
raculous origin  of  Christianity,  believes  that  it  proceeded 
from  God,  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  having  received  his 
commission  from  Him  to  teach  and  to  save.  The  iti- 
fidel  believes  nothing  of  all  this,  but  supposes  that 
Christianity  started  up,  and  was  propagated  in  the 
World  by  mere  human  means. 

This,  we  conceive,  is  the  sense  ofthe  term  Christiati, 
as  distinguished  from  infidel.  Whoever  employs  it 
in  any  other  sense,  departs  from  primitive  usage ;  he 
assigns  to  it  a  meaning  which  was  unknown  to  Jesus 
and  his  apostles ;  sets  up  a  test  not  sanctioned  by  their 
example. 

That  the  simple  proposidon,  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
or  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  expressions,  which,  in  the 
language  of  die  Jews,  were  considered  as  synonymous, 
was,  as  we  have  asserted,  the  only  ardcle  of  belief  re- 
quired by  the  Founder  of  our  religion  and  by  his  apos- 


ties,  the  first  preachers  of  christianitj,  in  order  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  christian  name  and  jMirileg^s,  is  i6& 
obvious  to  need  formal  proof.  St  John  tells  us  ex-* 
pressly  that  his  design  in  leriting  his  gospel  was  to  es- 
tablish a  belief  of  this  one  [dain  -and  intelligible  proposi- 
tion ;  and  this  m  his  view  mas  sufficient  to  the  obtaining 
of  eternal  life.  '  These  are  written,'  says  he, '  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesu9  is  the  Chrut,  the  Son  of  God) 
and  that  belietdng,  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name.^ — John  xx.  31.  TMs  too  was  Peter's  confes- 
son,  which  was  followed  by  the  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  ^upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  '  T%>u 
art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God.' — ^Matt. 
xvi.  16—18.  This  too,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Acts,  was  the  burden  of  the  Apostles'  preaching. 
What  was  the  word,  which  Peter  preached,  which  we 
are  told,  was  '  gladly  received,'  and  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  which  three  thousand  converts  were  baptised  ? 
'  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly 
that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesusy  whom  ye  have 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ^  or  Messiah.-^-^-Acts, 
ii.  36.  We  might  go  on  and  quote  passage  after  pas- 
sage, in  which  it  is  distinctly  asserted,  or  plainly  impK- 
ed  by  Jesus  and  his  apoedes,  that  this  was  the  grand 
article  of  faith,  and  the  only  one,  regarded  by  them  as 
necessary  to  constitute  a  Christiai^  as  distinguished 
firom  an  unbeliever. 

The  same  may  be  obs'^-'ved  of  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  church.     All  who  acknowledged  a  belief  of  t||Q 
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above  mentioned  proposition,  were  viewed  by  them  as 
Christians.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypbo, 
the  Jew,  speaks  of  those  of  his  time  who  affirm- 
ed that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  though  they  regarded 
him  as  a  man,  born  in  the  ordinary  way. — From  this 
latter  opinion,  he  says,  he  dissents,  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  those  who  asserted  it.  Christians.  The 
great  point  with  him  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  of  this  he  felt  sure.  Though  he  might  fail  of  pro- 
ving the  correctness  of  his  opinions  concerning  his  pre- 
existence,  it  could  be  demonstrated  tliat  he  was  the 
Christ  of  God,  that  is,  the  Messiah,  and  this  was 
enough.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  believ- 
ed ;  nothing  else  was  so.  Such  is  the  obvious  pur- 
port of  his  language.  We  6nd  him  alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  parting  words  with  Trypbo,  of  whom  he  takes 
leave  with  the  prayer,  that  all  the  Jews  may  be  led 
*  to  think  witli  us  [Christians]  that  Jesus  is  the  Chriit 
of  God,^  a  prayer  in  which  no  genuine  Unitarian  of 
his,  or  any  age,  would  hesitate  cheerfully  to  unite. 

Justin  wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  centu- 
ry. For  some  time  after  his  death  the  catalogue  of 
articles  deemed  fundamental,  was  very  short.  The 
most  ancient  creeds  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
of  which  we  have  specimens  in  Irenaeus,  TertuIIian,  and 
others,  and  in  the  document  called  the  Apostles' 
creed,  are  exceeflingly  brief  and  general,  and  we  dis- 
cover in  tliern  no  trace  of  what  are  now  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
In  those  times  Christians  were  allowed  much  greater 
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KberQr  of  judging  and  speaking  than  was  afterwards  en- 
jofed.  In  proportion  as  creeds  were  lengthened,  this 
fiberty  was  abridged,  and  pride,  uncharitableness, 
schisms,  and  strife,  were  the  consequence. 

The  Catholic  church,  however,  with  all  its  pretentions 
to  infallibility,  never  went  the  length  of  denouncing  as 
infidels  those  who  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  however  they  might  depart,  in  other  respects, 
from  the  orthodox  standard.  They  anathematized 
them  as  heretics,  it  is  true,  but  heretic  and  infidel  were 
never,  until  recently,  regarded  as  terms  of  the  same  im-* 
port.  A  heretic  is  an  erring  Christian,  or  one  who  is  sup- 
posed to  err.  A  person  must  be  a  Christian,  therefore, 
before  he  can  be  denominated  a  heretic.  If  he  after- 
wards renounce  Christianity,  believing  that  it  originated 
in  delusion  or  craft,  he  becomes  an  apostate  and  infi- 
del, but  not  before.  He  may  reject  the  explanations, 
which  others  give  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  but  as 
long  as  he  reverences  those  instructions  as  having  a 
divine  sanction,  he  is  a  Christian, — ^not  prehaps  an  or- 
thodox Christian,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  fel* 
low  men,  but  still  a  Christian.  Orthodoxy,  as  the  term 
is  used,  is  exceedingly  mutable.  It  is  one  thing  at 
Rome^  another  in  London  ;  one  affair  at  Princeton,  but 
quite  another  matter  at  Andover.  Our  Puritan  Fathers 
had  their  standard,  and  Dr  Beecher,  we  suppose,  has 
his.  Human  opinions  are  undergoing  perpetual  modi- 
fications and  changes.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  from 
the  orthodoxy  of  one  age,  which  will  be  deemed  or- 
thodox in  the  succeeding.     A  man  must  be  a  very 
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shrewd  calculator,  and  a  very  nice  observer  of  the 
sigos  of  the  times,  ^  be  may  inadverteDtly  incur  the 
imputati(Hi  of  heresy*  If  he  stand  still,  when  he 
should  move  onward,  or  aside,  or  move  onward,  wheo 
he  should  remain  still,  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  is 
gone  forever. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  our  subject.  Romigb 
presumption,  we  observed,  never  went  so  far  as  to  withp 
bold  the  name  of  Christian  (rom  those  who,  acknowl* 
edgeing  the  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  db* 
sented  in  several  particulars  from  the  catholic  standards 
It  has  denied  them  a  tide  to  be  called  sound  Chris- 
tians, but  not  to  be  called  Christians.  It  has  branded 
them  as  heretics,  but  not  as  unbelievers.  In  this  respect 
it  has  stopped  short  of  modern  arrogance. 

Nor  does  the  practice  of  which  we  complain^  de- 
rive sanction  from  the  example  of  the  most  venerable 
names  in  the.  Protestant  world,  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  writers  of  the  school 
of  Chillingwortb  and  Locke.  They  were  convinced  of 
the  folly  and  iniquity  of  imposing  human  interpreta- 
tions, and  '  human  senses'  of  the  words  of  scripture,  as 
necessary  to  be  believed.  They  contended  that  a 
sincere  acknowledgement  of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah, that  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
was  enough.*     But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were 

*  That  tn  tcknowledgement  of  Om  podtioo,  Jesus  ll  the  Messi- 
ah, is  all  that  was  originuly  required  to  ooostitute  a  belierer,  is  argu* 
ed  with  great  clearness  and  strensth  of  reason  by  Locke,  io  his  *  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christiinity  as  delivered  in  the  Seriptures.*  To  those 
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Unitarians.  They  were  so.  Upon  the  point  un- 
der consideration,  however,  Trinitarian  writers  of 
eminence  have  been  equalljr  explicit.  '  St  Pe- 
ter's creed '  sap  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  was  no  more 
than  this  simple  enunciation,  JVe  believe^  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God;  and 
to  this,  salvation  is  particularly  promised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Martha's  creed,  John  xi.  27.'  *  The  believing  this 
article,'  he  observes,  '  is  the  end  of  writing  the  four 
Gospels,'  and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  scriptures 
pronounce  this  sufficient.  Again,  he  quotes  St  Paul ; 
This  is  the  word  of  faith  we  preachy  that  jf  thou  shdU 
confess  with  thjf  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  &e- 
lieve  in  thy  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved;  and  adds,  '  this  is  the  great 
and  entire  complexion  of  a  Christian's  faith.'  And  a  lit- 
tle after,  he  says,  '  Now  all  that  Christ,  when  he 
preached,  taught  us  to  believe,  and  all  that  the  apostles 
in  their  sermons  propound,  all  aim  at  this,  that  we 
should  acknowledge  Christ  for  our  Lawgiver  and  our 
Saviour.'  * 

The  learned  Grotius,  also  a  Trinitarian,  commends 
the  liberality  of  the  ancient  church,  which  commen- 
cing with  the  precepts,  promises,  and  example  of  Je- 
sus, as  of  first  importance,  fitted  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  proceeded  to  teach  those  great  doctrines, 
which  were  calculated  to  inspire  a  proper  deference 
for  his  authmrity,  as  the  promise  of  him  made  to  the 

Dot  already  familiar  with  the  book,  we  recommeDd  its  careful  peruftl- 
*  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  16 
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fathers,  his  miraculous  birth,  the  office  he  sustains  as 
the  future  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  the  pardon  of  sins 
obtained  through  him,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  church. 
With  these,  he  says,  the  ancient  church  was  content ; 
but  he  adds,  '  there  are  other  questions,  relating  to  the 
distinction  and  unity  of  the  Father,  Word  and  holy 
spirit,  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ  and  their  proper- 
ties, an  exact  knowledge  of  which  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  a  Christian.  On  these  subjects,'  he  contin- 
ues, ^  there  not  only  exists  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
a  diversity  in  modes  of  expression,  but  a  certain  lati- 
tude of  sentiment  is  observable ;  yet  they  did  not  cease, 
whether  private  men,  or  doctors  and  bishops,  to  hold 
intercourse,  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fraternal  love  and 
union.'  * 

The  name  of  Doddridge,  we  suppose,  is  considered 
by  Trinitarians  as  entitled  to  some  respect,  though  the 
exclusive  spirit  common  at  the  present  day,  derives  no 
countenance  from  -bis  example.  '  Once  I  remember,' 
says  his  biographer,  Dr  Kippis,  '  some  narrow  minded 
people  of  his  congregation  gave  him  no  small  trouble 
on  account  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  professed  Ari- 
an,  and  who  otherwise  departed  from  the  common 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  gentleman  they  wished 
either  to  be  excluded  from  the  ordmance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  to  have  his  attendance  on  it  prevented.  But 
the  Doctor  declared,  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  place, 
and  even  his  life,  rather  than  fix  any  such  mark  of  dis- 

*  De  Dogmttit,  RStibiis,  •t  Gab.  Eccles.  Chritt. 
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oouragement  upon  one,  who,  whatever  his  doctrinal 
sentiments  were,  appeared  to  be  a  real  Christian.' 

But  to  come  nearer  our  own  times,  take  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  late  bishop  of  Liandaff.  ^  There 
are,  you  will  say,  doubtless,  some  fundamental  doc- 
trines in  Christianity.  PotJ,  the  apostle,  has  laid 
down  one  foundation,  and  he  tells  us,  thBt  other  founds 
aiian  can  no  man  lay  than  that  it  laidf  which  is  Juut 
— The  Christ, — ^But  this  propositHil  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah — includes,  you  will  reply,  several  othersi 
which  are  equally  true.  I  acknowledge  that  it  does 
so ;  and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  search  the  scriptures, 
that  he  may  know  what  those  truths  are  ;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  any  man's  duty,  to  anathematize  those 
who  cannot  subscribe  to  his  catalogue  of  fundamental 
verities.  That  man  is  not  to  be  esteemed  an  Atheist^ 
who  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  though  he  cannot  assent  to  all  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  which  other  men  may  under- 
take to  deduce  from  tliat  principle ;  nor  is  be  to  be  es- 
tjpemed  a  Deist^  who  acknowledges  that  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth is  indeed  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds 
though  he  cannot  assent  to  all  the  truths  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  which  other  men  may  tliink  themselves 
warranted  in  deducing  from  thence.  Still,  you  will  pro- 
bably rejoin,  there  must  be  msmy  truths  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  concerning  which  no  one  ought  to  hesi- 
tate, inasmuch  as,  without  a  belief  in  them,  he  can- 
not be  reputed  a  Christian. — Reputed!  by  whom? 
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By  Christ,  or  by  you  i — ^Rash  expositors  of  pmnts  of 
doubtful  disputation  !  intolerant  fabricators  of  meta- 
physical creeds,  and  incongruous  systems  of  Theolo- 
gy !  do  you  undertake  to  measure  the  extent  of  any 
man's  imderstanding  except  your  own;  to  estimate 
Ae  strength  and  origin  of  his  habits  of  thinking  ;  to  ap- 
preciate his  merit  or  demerit  in  the  use  of  the  talent 
vhich  God  has  given  him,  so  as  unerringly  to  pro- 
nounce that  th  Aelief  of  this  or  that  doctrine  is  neces- 
sary to  his  salvation  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
you,  if  you  are  persuaded  that  it  comes  from  God ;  but 
you  take  too  much  upon  you  when  you  erect  yourself 
into  an  infallible  judge  of  trutli  and  falsehood.'  * 

Again,  in  K  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
diocese,  in  1788,  he  observes,  *The  day,  we  trust  is 
not  far  distant,  when  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  Christy  as  related  in  the  authentic  Re- 
cords of  the  Bible,  will  be  considered  as  a  comprehen- 
sive bond  of  charity  fitted  to  unite,  (which  is  the 
main  thing)  in  mutual  forbearance  and  good  will  at 
least,  if  not  in  community  of  worship,  all  denommi^- 
tions  of  Christians.' 

*  I  hold,'  says  Dr  Parr,  *  without  professing  any  par- 
tiality for  Unitarians,  I  hold  that  they  who  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  to  have 
had  a  divine  and  special  commission  from  the  Almigh- 
ty, to  have  been  endowed  supematurally  with  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  to  have  worked  miracles,  to  have  suffered  on 

*  Preface  to  Theological  Tracts,  and  Charge  delivered  In  1784% 
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iheoross,  and  on  the  third  day  to  have  riaen  from  the 
dead,  I  hold  that  men  thus  believing,  have  a  sacred 
claim  to  be  called  Christians.'* 

We  have  quoted  these  passages,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  makiug  a  display  of  great  names,  for  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  defer  to  human  au- 
thority, end  have  no  dread  of  dissent,  but  we  thought 
it  might  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  language  of  distbgubhed  Trinita- 
rians, who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  and  that  assumed  at 
the  present  day.  We  suppose  that  few  wiU  be  hardy 
enough  to  contend,  that  the  individuals,  whose  opinions 
we  have  given  above,  were  at  all  inferior,  to  say  the  least, 
in  piety,  in  learning,  and  strength  of  intellect,  to  die 
advocates  of  the  modem  exclusive  system.  But,  un- 
less we  misjudge,  they  were  men  of  another  spirit. 

No  reasoning  would  seem  necessary  to  expose  the 
hollow  pretence  under  which  the  name  of  Christian 
is  withholden  from  Unitarians  of  the  present  day. 
They  hold  all  the  faitb,  which  has  been  pronounced 
necessary  to  constitute  a  believer  by  Trinitarian  wri- 
ters of  the  greatest  worth  and  eminence,  all  that  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  ancient  church,  and  preached 
as  such  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  his  aposdes.  And 
why  are  they  now  denied  the  name  of  Christians  ? 
Under  pretext,  that  they  reject  the  distinguishing  doc« 
irines  of  the  (xospel.     Now  to  what  does  this  charge 

*  See  Christian  Examioer,  vol.  v,  p.  474. 
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imoutit^  Sbtij^  to  ibto.  We  rtsject  iome  doetrines 
Wbioh  a  class  of  oar  feMoW  Christians  think  matters  df 
revelation,  but  which  the  Bible,  properly  understood, 
does  tiot,  in  our  Tievlr,  teach*  in  other  words,  we  re- 
ject certam  human  e!itposition8  of  die  language  of  the 
Mriptufes.  We  do  not  bow  ou)*  understandings  to  anjr 
baman  guides.  Having  discarded  the  papal  claims  to 
MeiHibility,  we  do  not  see  fit  to  take  a  Protestant 
Pdpe.  We  wooM  as  sooti  surrender  our  liberty  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  to  any  modern  pretenders  to  infal- 
Hiility.  We  have  t^solved  that  in  matters  of  faith  we 
will  not  be  Mn  bondage  to  any  man'.  We  have 
the  presumption  to  attempt  to  read  (be  Bible,  and  de- 
cide upon  its  import  for  ourselves.  This  is  our 
crime,  and  our  only  crime.  For  this  we  are  stigma* 
tized  as  infidels,  and  reprobates. 

We  have  more  reverence  for  Jesus,  than  for  human 
teachers,  \^o  partake  with  us  of  a  frail  and  fallible  na- 
ture. We  think  ourselves  bound  to  search  his  instruc- 
tions, bound  to  seek  truth  at  the  fountain  head.  We 
cannot,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  take  our  opinions 
on  trost ;  we  should  feel  guilty  if  we  did  so.  We  re- 
gard one  as  our  master,  even  Christ ;  from  him  we 
Would  derive  our  Kaith.  We  view  him  as  the  true 
light,  and  we  would  seek  illumination  from  him,  conceiv- 
ing that  his  doctrines  have  the  sanction  of  diviniQr.  This 
is  our  impiety,  and  the  whole  of  it  For  this  our  names 
are  cast  out  as  evil ;  for  this  we  are  told  that  we  de- 
serve, and  shall  find  the  koiiest  place  in  hell. 
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Mteve  that  tlie  BiUe  contains  inspired 
INiCh,  that  it  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  Irevelttioiife 
I^Hch  God  has  be^n  pleased  to  make  to  the  world, 
'mA  diat  loo  much  labor  cannot,  therefore,  be  expend<- 
ed  in  Ae  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  il. 
They  yield  to  none  in  their  jneverence  for  the  BiMe, 
tdad  as  a  body^  have  been  inferior  to  no  class  of  Chris* 
^  tians  in  their  exertions  lo  defend  and  illustrate  it. 
They  have  written  much,  and  successfully,  on  the'tari- 
dences  of  Christianity.  They  have  stood  forth  its 
champions  to  turn  aside  the  weapons  of  the  unbeliever. 
Thtir  writings  bear  abundant  testimony  to  their  deU- 
gence  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  revelation.  The  books 
and  treatises  they  have  furnished  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  read  and  appealed 
to  by  all  classes  of  Chrisdans.  Yet  these  men  are 
branded  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  blasphemers 
and  impious ! 

But  Unitarians,  it  is  alledged,  do  not  believe  that 
every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  of  the  Bible  is  inspir- 
ed ;  they  believe  its  doctrines  inspired,  but  not,  as  it 
is  said,  its  language  ;  the  matter,  but  not  the  style ; 
the  thought,  but  not  the  turn  of  expression  in  which  it 
is  conveyed ;  and  therefore,  it  is  dogmatically  asserted 
that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  inGdels.  Now  we  say, 
be  the  charge  true  or  fefee,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
aflbct  their  claim  tothe  name  of  Christianis.  The  only 
iffticle  of  faith  uecessary  to  consUtute  a  Christian,  as 
before  shown,  is  a  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  or 
Christ,  the  sent  of  God.    This  belief,  as  we  observed, 
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necessarily  implies  a  belief  of  the  miraeulous  origin  of 
Christianity,  a  belief  that  it  originated  with  God.  Now 
suppose  a  person  convinced  of  this,  convinced  that 
Christianity  originated  with  God,  and  moreover  that 
the  apostles  were  fully  instructed  in  the  nature  of  its 
doctrines,  either  by  Jesus  himself  during  his  abode  on 
earth,  or  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  spirit  after  his  as- 
cension, he  is  at  perfect  liberty,  we  conceive,  to  believe 
that  they  were  left  to  state  the  doctrines,  of  the  nature 
of  which  they  were  thus  accurately  informed,  in  the 
language,  which  appeared  to  their  minds  best  fitted  to 
convey  them,  or  that  the  words  ihey  employed  were 
suggested  by  inspiration,  which  superseded  the  use  of 
their  natural  faculties.  He  is  at  perfect  liberty,  we  say, 
to  adopt  either  of  these  conclusions,  and  he  may  be 
just  as  good  a  Christian  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
though  we  do  not  say  tliat  he  will  give  equal  evidence 
of  being  a  sound  theologian  and  critic. 

Why  will  men  persist  in  blending  questions  which  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  each  other  ?  The  in* 
quiry  relating  to  the  character  and  origin  of  the  style 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  is  of  some  importance, 
but  it  is  one  which  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  a 
belief  or  dbbelief  of  the  truth  and  divine  authori^  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  one  of  those  questions, 
which  Christians  should  consent  to  discuss  amicably,  as 
not  a&cting  the  '  fundamental  verities '  of  the  Gospel. 
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THE   BELIGION   OV   THE    NATURAL    MAN. 

How  many  persons,  after  they  have  been  converted, 
as  they  suppose,  from  the  world  to  God,  and  from  the 
jflesh  to  the  spirit,  still  retain  a  great  deal  of '  the  natu- 
ral man,'  even  in  their  religion,  and  in  what  they  con- 
sider the  best  part  of  it,  too !  The  natural  man,  or  ani- 
mal man,  in  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  man,  is  one 
who  is  ruled  by  sensual  and  external  impulses  rather 
than  by  reason  and  moral  sentiments.  And  yet  how 
often  do  we  see  strong  animal  sensibilities  valued,-  al- 
most boasted  of,  as  the  most  elevated  religious  enthu- 
aasm ! 

I  need  not  say  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
among  our  Orthodox  friends,  and  in  the  less  enlighten- 
ed parts  of  the  country,  to  a  more  lamentable  degree 
than  in  our  '  debateable  land'  here,  where  tlie  light  has 
been  so  long  struggling  against  darkness.  Their  zeal- 
ots pride  themselves  on  a  physical  inflammability,  on  a 
diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  deep  earnestness  and  zeal  in  devotion.  Nay^ 
they  not  only  take  this  for  the  highest  attainment  in  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  the  whole  of  it.  They  are  shy  of  allow- 
ing piety  to  any  one  who  is  not  of  such  an  excitable 
temperament.  A  man  may  have  the  strongest  prind^ 
pie  ;  unwavering  convictions  of  religious  duty  ;  unex- 
ceptionable habits  of  life,  devout  as  well  as  moral ;  he 
may  from  strictest  regard  to  christian  obligations  do  just* 
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ly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  his  Grod ;  and  yet 
if  he  be  not  constituted  with  certain  natural  feelings, 
which  really  often  seem,  in  some  of  their  most  adnured 
manifestations,  to  come  little  short  of  what,  in  other 
cases,  would  be  called  simply  bad  temper,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  christian  of  celebrated  piety.  He  wants  grace ; 
his  religion  is  low,  and  worldly,  and  lukewarm ;  all  from 
the  head,  not  the  heart.  He  may  be  a  very  moral 
man,  but  he  has  not  the  one  thing  needful.  He  is  a 
legalist,  unregenerate,  a  natural  man.  This  word 
says  all ;  and  its  evil  potency  is  such  that  it  can  amiul 
all  epithets  of  praise  in  company  with  it.  The  poor 
Unitarian  is  of  course  '  a  natural  man ;'  and  so,  though 
be  may  be  acknowledged  moral,  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  devout  in  his  way,  all  this  goes  for  nothing.  Yet 
lacketh  he  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  all. 

Now  I  take  it,  the  objector  to  his  Christianity  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  natural  or  animal  man  in  his 
views  of  religion.  This  graceless,  unsanctified  moral-' 
isty  as  he  is  termed  in  half  reproach,  under  the  power 
of  his  unyielding  prindples  we  suppose  free  from  the 
dominion  of  all  animal  lusts  and  passions,  which  war 
agamst  the  soul.  His  is  not  the  carnal  mind  which  is 
enmity  against  God.  It  is  at  once  and  directly  his 
religion,  and  not  merely  a  dictate  of  undervalued  mo- 
rality, to  curb  in  the  senses.  But  the  other,  though 
he  may  equally  deny  the  animal  propensities  in  sinful 
indulgences,  yet  might  be  told  that  he  places  the  very 
essence  of  his  piety  in  the  stimulating  of  sensibilities 
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that  are  equaUy  parU^our  animal  constitution,  though 
they  may  be  less  g^ff^^ian  others. 

This  mistake  is  not  confined  to  fanatics.  More  per- 
sons  than  are  aware  of  it  comfort  and  pride  themselves 
on  an  animal  religion.  We  need  not  look  for  exam- 
ples only  to  the  admirers  of  camp-meetings  and  revi- 
val-extravagances. We  need  not  hear  the  avowal  of 
the  principle  that  noise  is  the  measure  of  devotion  and 
convulsions  the  perfection  of  piety.  There  are  sober- 
er assemblies  where  feeling  is  still  all  in  all,  and  quiet 
prmciple,  be  it  indomitable  and  efficient  as  omnipo- 
tence itself,  is  nothing.  The  worshippers  attend  for  a 
purpose  very  much  akin  to  that  for  which  the  lovers  of 
intoxicating  draughts  attend  their  wonted  haunts ; — to 
receive  stimulants  ;  to  be  warmed  within  ;  to  get  some- 
thing that  makes  them  feel  good,  as  they  express  it. 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  our  own  tranquil  churches,  mere 
excitement  is  too  much  the  object  with  some  of  us  ? 
Is  not  the  attention  of  a  congregation  too  apt  to  be  pro- 
portioned only  to  the  animal  feeling  exhibited,  or 
elicited  by  the  speaker?  I  am  not  pleading  for  the 
torpor  of  ^the  pulpit,  but  for  the  possibility  and  the 
duty  of  edification  in  the  pews,  even  when  the  pulpit 
does  unfortunately  happen  to  be  deficient  in  warmth. 
People  go  to  church  now  too  much  to  be  entertained. 
And  entertained  in  what  way  ?  To  be  merely  exhiler- 
aled,  rather  than  instructed  or  reminded  of  duty. 
Happy  is  it  when  they  go  from  even  as  elevated  a 
motive  as  carries  them  to  the  lectures  of  scientific  in. 
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stitutions.  It  is  the  theatre  which  furnishes  the  appo- 
site parallel  for  these  idevoteeg  W  excitement  radier 
than  of  piety. 

Our  fathers  cherished  the  institutions  of  public  wor- 
ship as  useful  remembrancers  of  the  truths  of  religion 
amidst  the  temptations  and  distractions  of  the  world. 
They  valued  going  to  church  as  a  good  habit,  though 
pleasureless  utility  might  be  all  it  had  to  recommend 
it.  But  we,  their  decendants,  must  be  amusedy  or  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  imposed  upon  and  abused.  Good 
sense,  reminding  us  in  sober  plainness  of  speech  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  why,  too  easily  puts  us  to  sleep. 

We  feel  justified  in  inattention  the  moment  the 
preacher  ceases  to  keep  us  awake  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  house  of  God  and  think  of  our  ob- 
ligations for  a  while  ?  This  is  not*  the  form  in  which  the 
question  is  put  on  Sunday  morning  now.  It  is,  shall 
we  go  and  hear  some  one  preach  ?  And  then,  who 
preaches  ?  We  must  hear  some  one  who  will  address 
most  moving  appeals  to  imagination  and  passion.  Just 
as  the  lover  of  the  drama  says,  who  acts  to  night  ? — 
We  must  hear  some  one  who  will  give  us  most  enter- 
tainment for  our  money. 

This  habit  is  so  common  that  even  excellent  and 
sensible  persons  are  not  conscious  of  its  evils.  It 
seems  like  a  litde  thing.  Why  should  they  not  have 
their  amusement  ?  Let  them  have  it ;  but  in  its  place 
and  season.  Let  not  two  places  be  confounded,  entire- 
ly and  most  desirably  distinct.     God's  temple  is  not 
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tbe  play-house.  If  they  will  have  pleasure,  it  is  roach 
better  to  seek  it  where  it  wUl  not  interfere  with  solemn 
duties,  than  to  desecrate  the  house  of  prayer  and  makt 
its  influences  profitless  tothesouL  I  repeat,  this  is  not 
a  trifliDg  matter.  Once  lose  sight  of  the  grand  object 
of  human  existence,  sober  duty ;  once  substitute  empty 
amusement  for  it  in  its  most  solemn  schools;  and 
farewell  to  conscience,  moral  dignity,  and  serious 
thouglit.  Frivolity,  levity,  and  inconsideration  wiU 
fritter  them  away ;  and  minds  made  for  immortality, 
an  immortality  of  reflection  and  of  conscientiousness, 
become  lighter  than  the  butterfly's  flutterings. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  sensual  propensi- 
tj,  in  a  still  more  evident  manifestation,  is  valued  as 
religion.     It  is  tbe  desire  of  heaven  founded  on  gross 
conceptions  of  its  enjoyments.     The  imaginations  of 
some  religionists  represent  it  as  a  Mahometan  Para- 
dise of  pleasure.     The  same  oriental  warmth  of  fancy 
and  peculiarities  of  association  which  inflamed  the  des- 
criptions of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  affected  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers ;  with  this  diflerence,  however, 
that  the  former  meant  to  be  understood  literally,  the 
latter  figuratively.     But  the   natural  man,   Christian 
though  he  may  be  in  name  and  creed,  is  for  clinging 
still,  perhaps  without  his  entire  conciousuess,  to  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  these  glowiug  representations,  and  longs 
for  heaven  as  an  elysium  of  physical  delight.     In  our 
colder  climate,  to  be  sure,  we  may  not  estimate  very 
highly  some  of  the  enjoyments  which  the  genius  of  the 
fervid  East  ascribes  to  its  heaven.    We  may  not  care 
17 
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much  for  wandering  along  the  banks  of  cool  streams,* 
diaded  by  ever  fruitful  trees,  fanning  the  air,  and  load- 
ing it  with  the  perfume  of  their  blossoms.  Angels  in 
flowing  robes,  with  golden  harps  in  their  hands,  and 
crowns  on  their  heads,  soaring  among  the  clouds,  of 
plucking  all  manner  of  fruit  that  grows  along  the  riye^ 
of  life,  do  not  seem,  to  our  taste  for  more  substantial 
comforts,  to  enjoy  a  very  enviable  condition  of  being. 
But  still  our  notions  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  are 
apt,  in  spite  of  our  better  knowledge,  to  be  too  direct- 
ly  derived  from  that  of  the  senses.  Almost  everyone 
comes  from  the  nursery  with  the  impression  on  his  im* 
agination,  let  reason  expose  its  folly  as  sagely  as  it  may, 
that  we  are  in  heaven  to  be  passively  exhilerated  by 
the  sight  of  a  material  glory, — a  dazzling  flood  of  light 
surrounding  us, — and  that  we  may  be  made  perma* 
nently  happy  by  this,  as  litde  infants  are  for  a  moment 
by  the  first  presentation  of  a  candle  before  their  eyes^ 
Now,  tiiis  is  not  merely  childish  and  absurd  ;  it  does 
harm.  It  gives  fabe  estimates  of  the  qualities  ne« 
cessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  It  teaches  that 
the  character,  the  soul,  is  of  little  essential  impor- 
tance to  it.  It  is  all  outside  of  the  heart.  Such  views 
mislead  even  as  to  the  purest  and  truest  pleasures  we 
have  on  earth. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  views  of  those,  who,  from 
certain  passages  in  the  mystical  parts  of  scripture,  dream 
that  heaven  is  like  a  jewellers  shop,  glittering  with  gold 
and  gems  of  every  hue  and  brilliancy  ^     '  Its  walls  are  of 
jasper,  and  its  cities  of  pure  gold  like  unto  clear  glass.* 
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This  18  taken  to  be  ha]f,if  not  wholly  literal.  ^  Again  its 
foundations  are  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
Stones ;  and  its  twelve  gates  are  twelve  pearls.'  Now 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  occasionally  comes  Br 
long  even  aDoctorof  Divinity,  who,  m  the  wrong-headed 
fervor  of  false  ideas  of  religion,  tells  us  all  these  des- 
criptions are  to  be  taken  strictly  according  to  the  letter. 

Beware,  reader,  of  a  religion  so  much  akin  to  the 
propensities  of  the  ^natural  man.'  Religion  is  a  pure 
hward  sentiment y  to  which  all  this  earth-bom  sensualism 
is  gross  almost  as  vice  compared  to  virtue.  It  is  not 
religion.  It  has  not  one  particle  of  its  essential  spirit; 
though  from  ignorance  it  may  sometimes  be  united 
with  it.  In  its  primary  and  genuine  simplicity,  religion, 
so  far  from  this  worldliness,  has  even  no  reference  to 
self  at  all.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  the  character 
of  God  excites  in  the  soul,  whether  we  think  of  our 
personal  benefits  from  it  or  not.  It  is  spontaneous  and 
uncalculadng  as  instinct  in  the  unvitiated  mind.  It  is 
reverence  for  moral  sublimity,  adoration  of  beneficent 
.sovereignty,  love  for  transcendant  goodness.  As  a 
grand  or  beautifiil  object  in  nature  kindles  admiration, 
and  engages  our  interest  as  soon  as  we  behold  it,  by  its 
natural  aptitude  to  afiect  the  feelings  ;  so  the  majes^, 
the  benignity  of  Deity.  Look  at  them,  and  the  healthy 
nund  must  revere  and  love  them.  And  diis  regard  is 
due  to  him,  and  a  pleasure  at  once  to  ourselves,  if 
Aere  were  no  heaven  waiting  for  us  to  reward  it. 

Still  we  are  permitted,  we  are  eamesdy  exhorted  to 
consider  the  exceeding  great  reward  which  follows, 
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yes,  and  accompanies  reKgion.  But  we  are  false  to 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of  soul  which  devotion  is  ' 
capable  of  }rielding,  and  was  especially  designed  to 
yield,  if  we  think  of  this  reward  as  something  eternal 
and  material.  We  foster  diereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  And 
it  is  a  misapplication,  monstrous  indeed,  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  best  into  the  worst,  it  is  a  fall  from  the 
height  of  heaven  to  the  bottomless  depths,  if  we  make 
that  which  should  sanctify  for  the  skies,  the  pamperer  of 
earthly  taste,  the  pander  of  appetite,  the  prompter  to 
pride,  ostentation,  and  worldlinesss. 

Its  great  rewards  are  spiritual.  Piety  and  virtue  are 
their  own  abundant  blessings.  Their  blessings  abound 
even  here  where  they  are  necessarily  imperfect  and 
interrupted.  They  may  not  ensure  our  happiness 
now,  because  they  may  not  control  aU  the  influences 
that  act  upon  our  terrestrial  condition.  But  as  far  as 
their  sceptre  reaches  over  it,  there  surely  is  an  empire 
of  peace  and  joy.  In  the  land  of  spirits  our  nature 
shall  have  dropt  every  constituent  principle,  every  fac- 
ulty, every  relation,  which  piety  and  virtue  cannot 
sway  unto  happiness  ;  and  then  tongue  caimot  tell,  nor 
the  heart  of  man  conceive  the  perfect  blessedness  they 
will  give. 

Do  their  simple  jojrs  appear  too  little  to  be  worth 
struggling  for  through  liife's  temptations?  Must  we 
have  an  object  more  stimulating,  more  attractive,  more 
earthly,  more  sensual  to  interest  us  ?  Alas  !  then  we 
are  not  prepared  to  enjoy  a  heaven  of  purity,  if  admit-* 
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led  to  it.  The  apostle's  *  oatural  man '  too  closely 
describes  ourselves.  'The  natural  man  receiyeth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish^ 
ness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.'  He  does  not  admire,  he 
cannot  relish  any  thing  so  pure.  Cleanse  we  our  spir- 
its, raise  and  ennoble  our  moral  conceptions,  and  we 
shall  value  heaven  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  being 
the  dwelling  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  empire  of  spiritual 
purity,  the  throne  of  God,  who  b  the  purest  spirit. 

M. 
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One  of  the  most  afl^ting  charges  against  Unitarian- 
ism  is,  that  '  it  is  not  a  religion  to  die  by.'  I  would 
solemnly  enter  a  protest  against  this  unjust  sentence, 
from  personal  experience. 

In  health  I  had  a  thrilling  dread  of  death,  and  its  mor- 
tal agony.  Often  in  bright  and  airy  moments,  a  sud- 
den thought  of  the  cold  grave  has  darted  through  my 
mind,  and  touched  the  flowers  of  life  with  a  witheni^ 
chill. 

I  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness.  I  saw  the  coim- 
tenances  of  my  friends  grow  sadder  and  sadder.  My 
little  ones  were  sent  away,  or  taught  to  tread  noiselesih 
ly  aroimd  my  bed.  The  only  stranger  permitted  tb 
break  on  the  stiUness  of  my  chamber  was  one,  who 
sometimes  brings  relief,  but  always  alarm,  an  additioii* 
al  physician. 
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To  what  opening  did  I  then  look  for  strei^  and 
comfoct?  What  ray  shone,  and  shone  throagh  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  pain,  and  grew  brighter  as  I  gazed, 
and  lent  a  radiance  to  the  dark  curtain  which  seemed 
rising  between  roe  and  eternity?  It  was  UnitarisB 
Christian!^.  I  leaned  my  whole  soul  on  the  mercy? 
of  God  as  declared  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  felt  how  beav^ 
tiful  was  the  paternal  character  of  the  Deity*  I  feh 
tfiat  I  should  go  to  him  as  to  a  Father.  I  felt  that  he 
would  *  forgive  my  sins,  and  heal  my  diseases.'  For 
so  I  had  '  learned  of  Christ.' 

What  became  then,  in  niy  imagination,  of  the 
pang  of  death  ?  It  would  be,  I  said,  a  mere  transition 
to  joy  and  glory.  But  how  could  I  sustain  the  wrench 
of  earthly  affection,  the  severbg  of  those  dght  fond 
dasps  that  had  for  years  been  winding  about  the  heart 
of  a  wife  and  mother  ?  And  that  pang,  I  said,  is  mo^, 
mentary.  I  scarcely  give  a  thought  to  those  dear  con- 
nexions now,  except  for  etemi^.  /  can  do  so  little 
for  them,  and  God  so  muchj  I  give  them  up  to  him* 
May  they  live  and  may  I  die  so  religiously  that  our 
meeting  shall  be  as  God's  children. 

Many  were  the  bright  pictures  of  future  joy  indefi- 
nite,  but  lovely,  which  I  drew  from  God's  goodness. 
An  angry  (rod  !  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  being  1 
He  had  never  shown  anger  to  me,  but  I  had  heard  the 
vpice  of  his  love  calling  to  me  from  infancy  in  the  fair 
works  of  nature,  in  the  beatmgs  of  a  heart  full  of  hope, 
and  m  the  revelations  of  Jesus. 

In  childhood  I  had  felt  a  pure  joy  in  gazing  on  the 
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klue  fkjk  Jp.  hearing  the  .rustling  toavea,  in  tracing  tbm 
Jtocmcii  of  a  rivulet,  k  bariog  my  face  to  the  fireih 
mnd,  and  breathing  striMigl/  new  existence.  Could  I 
iAOGy  God  .was  angry?  But  the  tempest  rose,  the 
stream  was  xufBed,  the. snow  drift  came.  Was  he  an- 
ffy  then  ?  An  angry  God  would  not  hare  giren  me 
so  sweet  a  shelter  as  home  affiirded,  with  its  brigha 
hearth,  and  (|uiet  miles.  .,/ 

In  cUMbood  I  had  enjoyed  a  mother's  fondness.  .1 
waa  allowed  to  -fall  asdeep  nighdy  on  her  knee,  when 
dianae  almost  inade  me  wakefbl.  God  gave  her  to  met 
m  kve;  She  died.  Did  I  think  he  was  angry,  whea 
I  saw  her  rigid,  and  coM,  not  noticing  even  me?  Waa 
he  angry  when  he  allowed  them  to  lay  her  in  her 
narrow  bed,  and  shut  out  her  youngest  bom  ?  No— I; 
flew  to  other  friends,  and  though  the  petted  child  had 
no  longer  sach  soft  indulgence,  her  errors,  were  cor-» 
rected,  and  she  learned  to  know  her  own  heart.  Often 
have  I  kit  sinoe^  tbait  God  then  showed  his  love  to  am^ 
I  grew  older,  and  I  sinned.  Was  he  angry  then  ?  I. 
know  not ;  but  I  think  a  pitying  Grod  was  present  to  my 
mind,  when  in  the  agony,  which  early  sin  first  feels,  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  repented.  When  the  sensibili^ 
of  youth  was  departing,  I  again,  and  often  strayed  from; 
Him.  Did  I  find  him  angry,  when  I  opened  his  holy 
word  as  a  sinner  ?  I  found  entreaty,  love,  promises  of 
pardon ;  but  little  did  I  see  of  that  feeling,  which  maa* 
caUs  anger.  .... 

And  when  the  gloomy  apparatus  of  death  seemed, 
arranging  itself  about  me,  and  fever  scorched,  and  pain. 
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subdued  me,  was  God  angry  ?  Least  of  all,  then.  I 
felt  that  Jesus  was  preparing  a  place  for  me  in  one  of 
his  father's  many  mansions,  and  I  tried  to  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  happy  traveller,  to  fit  me  for  the  journey. 

One  thing  pressed  on  my  mmd.  I  waited  some 
days  for  a  decisive  sympton  of  dissolution  to  disclose 
it.  I  intended  to  have  requested  one  or  two  persons, 
who  had  spoken,  written,  and  preached  with  severi^ 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  unity  of  God,  and 
particularly  against  its  supporters,  to  be  sent  for  to  visit 
me.  I  wished  to  state  to  them  my  religious  impres- 
sions, and  my  joyful  hope  of  heaven.  I  iinshed  to  tell 
diem,  that  this  hope  was  the  result  of  years  of  thought 
and  practice,  founded  on  Unitarian  principles,  and  that 
no  merely  sudden  enthusiasm  placed  me  on  that  height, 
where  the  fear  of  death  was  lost  '  in  the  hope  of  glory.' 
I  wished  to  convince  them,  that  they  had  deceived 
themselves,  and  I  purposed  to  request  them  publicly  to 
retract  the  declaration,  that  Unitarianism  was  not  a  re- 
ligion to  die  by. 

These  days  of  awful  expectation  slowly  passed  away. 
My  burning  forehead  grew  cooler  under  the  band  of 
love,  and  I  felt  the  soft  strings  of  reviving  existence  pul- 
Img;  at  my  heart. 

Since  that  period,  a  serene  thought  of  death,  and  a 
readiness  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  omvinces  me 
that  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  in  anger,  but  in  happy  trusty 
has  settled  on  my  soul.  And  if  such  b  the  result,  as  I 
amcerely  believe  it  to  be,  of  religious  feeling  founded 
oo  Unitarianism,  I  ask  thosOi  who  slight  Christianity,  if 
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It  is  not  worth  the  efibrt,  wliile  the  day  of  health  is 
theirs,  to  study  the  character  of  our  master,  and  through 
him  the  Deity.  Let  them  not  hope,  that  unless  they 
prepare  and  purify  the  atmosphere  of  their  souls,  the 
sun  of  righteousness  will  shine  on  them  with  effectual 
brightness.  They  may  have  pardon,  because  God  is 
love,  but  they  will  lose  deep,  deep  happiness,  in  medi-* 
tatiDg  on  the  hope  of  his  presence  and  nearer  likeness. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


MR.  young's  DISCOURSE. 


Christianity  designed  and  adapted  to  be  a  univer- 
8Ai<  Religion.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson,  as  Pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Society,  in  Natick,  Feb.  17, 1830.  By  Alexander  Young,  Min- 
ister of  the  Church  on  Church  Green,  Boston.  Boston,  Gray  & 
Bowen. 

This  is  a  well  written  and  eloquent  discourse, 
abounding  in  correct  thought,  and  appropriate  and  stri- 
king illustrations.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis 
of  its  contents.  Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not 
bad  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  will  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  of  the  author's  style  from  the  followmg 
extract.  ^  Christianity  is  adapted  to  become  a  universal 
religion,  because  it  appeals  immediately  to  the  noblest 
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part  of  our  nature,  and  addresses  man  in  his  high  ca«- 
pacity  of  an  intelligent  and  rational  being.  Other  reli- 
fpans  have  appealed  to  the  lower  and  weaker  principles 
of  bis  nature ;  to  his  senses ;  to  his  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous ;  to  his  fondness  for  show  and  parade  ;  and  hence 
secret  rites  and  mysteries,  imposing  ceremonies  and 
gprgeous  spectacles,  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
constituted  their  principal  and  roost  attractive  elements* 
But  Christianity,  being  purely  an  intellectual  and  moral 
system,  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  It  presents  to  man  views  of  God,  of  duty,  and 
of  futurityj  most  sublime  and  comprehensive,  and  calls 
upon  him  to  employ  on  them  his  highest  faculties.  It 
does  not  command  him  to  prostrate  his  reason  before 
an  unintelligible  and  mystical  creed,  but  submits  all  its 
pretensions  and  doctrines  to  scrutiny  and  proof.  Its 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  and  free  discussion. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  in  every  age  it  has 
exercised  and  enlarged  and  strengixiened  the  human 
mind,  and  that  the  Christians  of  every  period,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  to  4he  present  time,  have 
been  the  foremost,  and  the  most  successful  in  cultiva- 
ting the  intellect,  and  enlarging  the  dominion  of  know- 
ledge. The  Fathers  of  the  church  were  many  of 
them  men  of  learning,  and  of  deep  and  vigorous 
thought.  Witness  their  Apologies  in  behalf  of  their 
adopted  faith.  When,  too,  an  intellectual  darkness 
shadowed  the  earth  for  ages,  the  little  light  that  glim- 
mered through  the  gloom,  shone  through  the  lattice  of 
the  cloister.     The  monastic  institution  was  the  great 
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depository  and  guardian  of  the  treasures  of  literature 
as  well  as  of  revelation.  It  shielded  from  barbarian 
violence,  and  saved  from  natural  decay,  the  classic,  as 
well  as  the  evangelic  records.  By  the  patient  hand 
of  the  christian  monk  were  these  precious  documents 
transcribed  and  perpetuated.  And  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  revival  of  letters  was  coeval  with,  and  de* 
rived  no  small  degree  of  its  impetus  and  energy,  from 
the  spirit  of  religious  reformation,  which  was  then  be- 
ginning to  work  mightily.' 

The  Sermon  is  accompanied  with  the  Charge,  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship,  and  Address  to  the  people,  all  of 
which  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit ;  and  to  the 
whole  is  appended  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  the  vneerable  Elliot,  which  gready  enhances  the 
value  of  the  pamphlet. 


A  Plain  and  Sxrioitb  Addrssb  on  the  subject  of  the  Christiaii 
ReligioD,  urging  the  practice  of  it  in  a  cindid  and  charitibto 
spirit  Published  by  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  ChriiH 
tian  Knowledge,  Piety,  and  Charity.    Boston,  Gray  &  Boweo. 

We  are  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, and  especially  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  tracts  for  distribution,  to  the  publication  the 
tide  of  which  we  have  copied  above.  It  is  a  small 
tract  of  thirty-six  pages,  issued  by  the  Society  for  die 
promotion  of  christian  knowledge,  piety  and  charier;  we 
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are  happy  to  find  that  this  society  is  resuming  its  be- 
nevolent labors.  Of  the  publication  alluded  to  we 
shall  only  say,  that  it  is  written  witli  groat  plainness, 
simplicity  and  good  sense  ;  that  it  breathes  throughout 
a  christian  spirit,  and  is  well  adapted,  we  think,  for 
popular  use.  It  is  the  production,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  of  one  venerable  alike  by  his  years,  and 
pious  and  useful  exertions,  and  who  with  unabated 
vigor  and  zeal,  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
pure,  scriptural  religion. 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


Biography  for  Youpto  Persons;  designed  to  illustrate  tlie 
triumphs  of  Genius  and  Perseverance.  Na  1.  Boeton,  Leonard 
O.  Bowles,  1830.  pp.  149. — ^The  childreic  who  loted  xir- 
sTRUCTioir.  No.  1  and  2.  Boston,  Leonard  C.  Bowles,  1830. 
pp.  24,  29. 

The  first  named  work  begins  with  a  valuable  history 
of  the  art  of  printing ;  in  which  we  have  the  life  of 
Cruttemberg,  the  inventor  of  moveable  types,  and  of 
Caxton,  who  introduced  printing  into  England.  Then 
follow  biographies  of  Bishop  Prideaux,  Count  Rum- 
ford,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  which,  though  designed 
for  youth,  will  be  attractive  and  useful,  we  think,  to 
all  ages.  The  books,  entitled,  ^^The  children  who 
loved  instruction, "  were  written  by  a  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  and  are  fitted  to  interest  juvenile  readers  in 
the  historical  portion  of  the  holy  scriptures. 


PROSPECTUS   OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN'S    MANUAL, 

NEW   SERIES. 

JDeaigned  for  Families,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Friends  qf  Heligious 

JEaucation. 

The  Chribtiait  Tbacher*8  Manual  which  is  henceforth  to 
appear  under  the  name  of  the  Christian's  MAifUAL^New  Series,  ig 
to  be  conducted  by  the  same  editor,  according  to  the  original  plan  of 
the  work,  somcwliat  enlarged  by  the  aid  of  new  and  able  contributors. 

The  Christianas  Manual  is  meant  to  embrace  a  variety  of  matter 
miited  to  Religious  Instruction.  Its  contents  will  be  arranged  under 
the  following  and  similar  heads. 

Principles  of  Religious  Education — Methods  of  addressing  the  mind 
of  childreik— Hints  to  Teachers — Explanations  of  Scripture,  with  Geo- 
graphical and  Histoncal  Illustrations — Religious  Instruction,  from  nat- 
ural objects,  and  histories,  taken  from  real  life — Accounts  o(  Sunday 
Schools — Stories  and  Hymas,  adapted  to  children. 

The  work  will  be  supported  by  a  number  of  individuals,  associated 
for  the  purpose — among  whom  is  the  author  of  the  **  Well-Spent 
Hour." 

CoiTDiTioirs. — I.  The  Christian's  Manual  will  bo  published  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  every  month,  commencing  with  May  1S30  ;  each 

number  to  contain  36  pages  handsomely  printed  on  superfine  paper 

12mo.  size,  embellished  witli  a  Lithographic  drawing.     The  whole 
making  two  volumes  a  year,  of  216  pages  each. 

2.  Price,  two  dollars  a  year — payable  on  the  delivery  of  third  num- 
ber. 3.  Any  person  procuring  hve  Subscribers,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
nxth  copy  gratis. 

All  communications  in  any  way  relating  to  the  work  to  be  made 
to  the  publisher.  L.  C.  BOWLEG,  Publisher. 

April  24— 34.  No.  124  Washington  street,  Boston. 


COMMISSION    BOOK    &   STATIONARY 

STORE. 
L.  C.  BOWLES  has  taken  Store  No.  124, 
Washington  street,  corner  of  Water  street — where  he 

oflers  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  TheologiceUy  Classical^  School 
and  Miscellaneous  Books^  wi4h  a  very  complete  assortment  of  Juoe- 
fiile  Books — such  as  are  approved  and  recommended  for  Juvenile  Li- 
braries  and  Sabbath  Schools,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  this 
branch  of  his  business,  and  those  who  wish  to  purchase  books  for  Ju- 
venile Libraries  and  Sabbath  schools  may  depend  on  being  supplied  at 
tiuB  Store  on  the  most  favorable  terms — Also  for  sale  as  above  a  good 
matortment  of  English  and  American  Stationary  of  the  best  quality. 
Consignments  of  Books  and  Stationary  respectfully  solicited. 

Orders  for  PRINTING  and  BOOK  BINDING  left 

witti  1h  C.  BOWLES,  will  be  executed  with  neatncK  and  defpmtch. 
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BOOKS 

FOR  JUVENILE  LIBRARIES  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  124,  Washington  street, 

corner  of  Water  sitrecl,  Piiblishu.a,  aiui  keeps  constantly  for  sate,  an  ex- 
ten.sivc  assortment,  of  Juvenile  Books  ot  the  most  approved  charac- 
ter, fur  Juvenile  Libraries  and  Sunday  Schools.  Ue  has  recently 
publKshed — 

*  The  Seymour  Family,  or  Domestic  Scenes.' 

*  Footiiteps  to  N'atural  History.'     No.  1  and  2. 
'  Infant  Lc^jsons.' 

'  Bioi;raphy  for  Youn«r  pcrsomt — dcsifi:ned  to  illu.*itratc  the  Tiiumphs 
of  Genius  and  Perseverance.'     No.  1  and  2. 

•The  ('hildrcn  who  loved  Instriiciion,'  No.  I,  2,  .3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

*  Lessons  Without  Books.'    By  the  author  of*  The  Beatitudes.' 

IN  PKES.S. 

*  Sequel  to  the  Seymour  Family.'    *  Coussin  Elizabeth,*  by  the  au- 
thor of'  A  A'i'*it  to  the  Sea-side.' 

[p^  A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  purcliase  for  Libraries,  &c. 


REASONS   FOJi    THE    UNITARIAN 

BKLIKF. 

Just  publi'*hed  by  L.  C.  BOWLES,  121  Washinaton-st.  *  Reasons 
for  the  rnitarian  Belief,  plainly  ^tatrd  in  Nine  lA-eliiies.  By  Lu- 
ther liaiiiiltdn.  Mini-«UTol*the  I'irsl  C'oni^re::iiti(uial  Sorli-ty  in  Taun- 
ton.'  **  i.e  that  bclitves  v\iihout  h.uirm  ii"y  re<i>oii  lor  lu'liovincj, 

may  be  in  love  with  his  own  l'imcie<,  but  nrilbi  r  seeks  iln«  trnlh  as  he 
ou^ht,  nor  pays  the  (»boilii>ni'r  due  to  hi'<  Maker,  who  would  have 
him  use  those  di»cernin^  f.uMilties  be  hasgi\cn  him  to  keep  liiui  out 
oi  mistake  auderiur." — Locke. 


CHRISTIANAS  MANIJ.M.. 

Just   published   by    L.    C    BOWIES.   124    W  a>.hin«rton-st.    *  The 

Chris* «an's  i\L»nuiil,  (new  series)  fur  .May Co.n  n;>TN. —  Ei'uelon 

and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — L'tilitv  of  Sundav  >cboi)N — The  (.'harles 
Boo'k — The  Doj;  of  St  Meinard's — Life  a  Journry — Letter  to  a  Moth- 
er— Evtracts  from  Herder — Suppo^^ed  Ad  tress  oi'  Socrates  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul— Poetry,  Mornin:;— Hymn. 


LIBERA  I.  PUEACIIKH. 

Just  publi««hed  by  L.  C.  BOWLES,  the  Liberal  Pieacher  for  June. 
1830,  containing  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Or.  Jiaiiriofi,  of  Worcester,  *  On 
the  importance  of  attendin«x  to  our  own  rtnlv.ition.' — Phillip,  ii,  12,  L*L 
And  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Stevens  Everett  of  Hallowell  Me.  *  Ln  partic- 
ular misapplication  of  Scripture  terms.' — 2   Peter  iii,  L),1G. 


AN  OFFERING  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Just  published,  and  for  .sals  by  L.  C.  Bowles,  An  Otferinp  of 
Sympathy  to  Parents  bereaved  of  their  Children,  and  to  others  un- 
der affliction.  Beinf^  a  collection  from  manuvxripts  and  letters  not 
before  published ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Selections. 


THE 

UNITARIAN  ADVOCATE, 

AND 

RELIGIOUS    MI3CELLANY. 

No.  VI.  JUNE,  1880.  Voi-.  I. 


RELIGION,  ILLUSTRATED  BT  A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITH 
OTHER  QUALITIES  AND  PURSUITS. 

NO.  II.      MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

After  the  principles  of  evidence,  and  of  inter- 
pretation, have  led  us  to  the  reception  and  under- 
standing of  the  true  religion,  the  next  subject,  in  order, 
that  arises  for  our  consideration,  is  the  cultivation  of 
this  religion;  the  cultivation  of  it  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  the  promotion  of  it  in  communities. 

First ;  the  cultivation  of  religion  as  a  sentiment  and 
feeling.  I  shall  not  need  to  dwell  long  on  this  topic ; 
but  the  mode  of  illustration  I  have  adopted,  furnishes, 
I  think,  a  very  useful  answer  to  many,  who  are  inquir- 
ing 'What  they  shall  do  to  be  saved.'  The  question, 
in  its  leading  import,  is,  '  How  shall  we  obtain  religion, 
and  thus  obtain  the  forgiveness  and  favor  of  God,  and 
eternal  happiness  ?'  And  the  answer  is.  You  are  to  ob- 
tain religion,  just  as  you  would  obtain  any  other  feel- 
ing ;  by  methods  and  processes  just  as  reasonable,  ra- 
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tiooal,  natural,  judicious,  and  wise.  For  let  as  much 
be  granted  as  can  be  desired,  witli  regard  to  the  diyioe 
influence,  still,  that  influence  is  not  at  war  with  our 
faculties,  nor  does  it  supersede  one  of  them,  nor  one  of 
their  operations.  It  does  not  suspend  nor  derange  our 
moral  powers,  but  assists  them.  Religion,  then,  is  to 
be  acquired,  just  as  other  affections  are  acquired,  by 
the  proper  influence  of  motives,  of  knowledge,  of  re- 
flection.  It  ought  to  be  formed  in  childhood,  just  as 
filial  love,  or  the  love  of  friends  and  kindred,  is  formed. 
But  if  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  a  neglectied  subject,  as  it  too 
often  is ;  if  any  one  grows  up  an  irreligious  man ;  then, 
in  this  case,  as  in  any  other  case,  the  first  step  towards 
a  change  of  heart,  is  serious  reflection.  He  must '  con- 
sider his  ways  ;'  he  must  become  convinced  that  the 
path  of  transgression  is  full  of  evil  and  danger ;  he  must 
see  that  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  repent,  and  pur- 
sue a  virtuous  and  religious  course  ;  he  must  strive  to 
feel  the  repentant  and  holy  desire ;  and  that  he  may 
feel  this,  he  must  call  to  mind  every  serious  and  rea- 
sonable consideration ;  he  must  set  before  him  the 
misery  and  sadness  of  his  sinful  condition,  of  his  sinful 
passions  ;  the  glory  to  which  he  may  rise,  and  the  woe 
and  shame  to  which  he  may  fall ;  he  must  set  before 
him  the  righteous  commandment,  the  holy  law  of  God, 
the  bountiful  goodness,  the  tender  mercies  of  his  Ma- 
ker and  Father,  the  patience,  and  pity,  and  suffering 
love  of  Christ,  his  Saviour  ;  and  upon  these  things  he 
must  t'link,  and  meditate,  and  pray, — long,  if  need  be, 
and  earnestly,  and  importunately, — till  he  becomes  a 
changed  man.  Blessed  change,  indeed  !  which  turns 
the  misguided  mind  to  truth,  and  tlio  foolish  heart  to 
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msdom ;  which  turns  the  erring  footsteps  from  the 
way  of  misery  to  the  way  of  happiness,  from  the  way 
chat  taketh  hold  on  death,  to  the  paths  of  immortality ! 

I  was  about  to  add,  that  he  who  can  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  religion  and  goodness  within  him,  should  place 
himself  in  all  those  situations,  and  under  all  those  ex- 
ternal influences,  which  will  be  most  favorable  to  that 
end.  But  this  leads  me  to  consider  those  institutions 
and  means  of  religion,  which  are  public,  and  which 
are  designed  for  promoting  the  virtue  and  piety  df 
communities. 

And  it  is  natural  and  conformable  to  our  treatment 
of  other  subjects,  let  us  observe  before  we  go  into  par- 
ticulars, that  forms  and  institutions  of  religion  should 
be  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  it.  If  you  wish  to 
cultivate  an  afTection  for  any  individual,  you  would  seek 
for  an  intercourse  with  him.  If  you  would  cherish  the 
family  affections,  you  would  not  retire  to  a  hermitage, 
but  you  would  resort  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.** 
And  so,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  social  ties,  you 
would  ^  enter  into  society.  Now,  religion  possesses 
these  various  characters  of  affection.  It  is  the  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  love  of  one  another,  as 
bearing  a  common  relation,  or  a  common  resemblance 
to  that  Being.  Iliai  resemblance,  all  good  men  bear ; 
and  that  Being,  God,  the  ever  blessed,  the  Father  of 
goodness,  it  is  our  interest,  and  our  duty  to-  love.  And, 
therefore,  prayer, — and  prayer  in  the  form  of  public 
worship, — prayer,  as  the  fellowship  of  saints,  is  but 
treating  religion,  as  we  should  treat  any  other  senti- 
ment or  affection,  that  we  wished  to  cherish^  or  pro- 
waote. 
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This,  as  I  think,  ought  to  be  the  leading  view  of 
public  worship.  It  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  the  devout  of- 
fering of  an  assembly  of  individuals,  desiring  to  recog- 
nise and  cherish  their  religious  relation  to  God,  and  to 
one  another.  But,  connected  with  public  worship,  are 
other  nneans  and  institutions,  which  I  will  now  consider. 

Among  these,  preaching  holds  the  first  place.  The 
object  of  preaching  is  to  awaken  religious  and  good  af- 
fections ;  and  it  should  be  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
just  as  any  other  public  speaking  is  adapted  to  awaken 
any  other  affections.  Preaching,  with  the  purpose  it 
has  in  view,  will,  undoubtedly,  and  very  prop»*rly,  be 
marked  by  some  peculiarities.  It  will,  in  general,  be 
of  a  grave,  weighty,  and  dignified  character.  But  no 
peculiarity,  which  it  properly  possesses,  should  carry  it 
to  the  extent  of  being  unnatural,  forced,  formal,  or 
strange.  These  faults  may  be  summed  up  in  what  is 
commonly  called  cant ;  which  appears,  in  a  peculiar 
use  of  language,  or  in  unusual  tones  of  voice. 

This  is  the  main  fault  that  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  rule  ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  graver  consequence, 
than  attaches  to  a  mere  error  in  taste,  1  shall  dwell  up- 
on it  for  a  moment.  Cant  is,  indeed,  a  word  of  op-» 
probrium ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  well  the 
thing  itself  is  received  by  a  large  portion  of  hearer:;,  in 
most  of  our  Christian  assemblies.  Modes  of  speech, 
and  tones  of  voice,  which,  if  they  were  introduced  into 
our  Courts,  or  Halls  of  Legislation,  would  make  peo- 
ple cry  out  in  ridicule,  or  indignation,  are  welcomed 
at  Church,  as  holy.  Many  regard  them  as  the  very 
indications  of  piety  ;  and  they  cannot  be  affected  with 
any  other  terms,  or  tones,  as  tliey  are  with  these, 
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It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
this  very  extraordinary  preference  ;  to  inquire,  how  it 
is,  that  things  in  discourse,  which  could  not  be  endur- 
ed any  where  else,  should  be  interesting  and  delightful 
at  Church.  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  partly  to  be 
found  in  the  idea,  so  generally  prevailing,  that  religion 
is  something  peculiar  and  supernatural,  in  the  mind ; 
some  strange  guest,  or  heaven-iiescended  visitant,  in  the 
soul.  What  is  conceived  to  be  of  this  character,  must, 
of  course,  be  supposed  to  require  an  unusual  tone  and 
manner  to  express  it.  A  want  of  intelligence  and  re- 
flection, therefore,  is  a  part  of  th(^  explanation.  But, 
I  think,  that  something,  also,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  want 
of  feeling.  There  is  not  the  same  natural  heartiness, 
and  sense  of  reality,  in  religion,  that  there  is  in  other 
things.  Any  attentive  observer  must  have  remarked, 
that  a  man  of  real  sense  and  feeUng,  who  may  have 
chanced,  from  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  to  fall  into  the 
measured  and  monotonous  manner  of  delivery,  but  can- 
not be  bound  in  those  fetters  of  formality — that  such  a 
man,  I  say,  as  he  rises  to  power  and  fervor  in  his  preach- 
ing, always  shakes  off  the  acquired  habit,  and  breaks 
up  the  aruGcial  tone. 

The  cant  language  and  tones,  therefore, — the  words 
and  accents  of  preternatural  and  artificial  solemnity, — 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  slight  matters  they 
would  be,  if  they  were  mere  defects  in  taste  ;  although, 
even  then,  they  would  do  much  injury  to  the  more  in- 
telligent and  cultivated  portion  of  the  community.  Bui 
they  do,  in  fact,  indicate  serious  defects  in  the  religious 
judgments  and  feelings  of  men.  Would  any  one  en- 
dure to  have  his  life  or  his  property  defended,  in  those 
18* 
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tones  which  are  often  used  in  religious  discourse  ? 
Would  he  not  say,  that  his  advocate  did  not  understand 
his  business,  or  was  not  in  earnest  ?  And  why,  then, 
does  he  approve  these  things  in  religious  exhortation, 
unless  it  is,  either  because  he  does  not  rationally  ap*- 
prehend  the  subject,  or  does  not  feel  it  ? 

Besides,  it  is  a  dishonor  to  religion,  to  treat  it  in  this 
way.  The  bare  feeling  of  piety  in  a  man,  ought  to  be 
a  right  feeling  enough  to  guide  him  better,  and  to 
guide  the  humblest  hearer  to  a  better  judgment  of  what 
b  proper.  What !  shall  the  most  glorious  and  heart- 
stirring  theme  in  the  world — the  theme  that  is  to  rise 
and  swell  in  immortal  songs — shall  it  be  mumbled  in  a 
strange  jargon,  or  sounded  out  in  hollow,  sepulchral* 
tones  of  affected  woe,  or  rapture  ?  Shall  it  fall  from 
the  lips,  that  ought  to  be  touched,  like  those  of  the  rapt 
Isaiah,  with  a  live  coal  from  the  ahar, — shall  it  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  sacred  preacher,  in  indolent  groans,  or 
fantastic  and  ridiculous  sing  song  ? 

For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  would  give  the  pulpit 
more  liberty  in  the  natural  expression  of  the  emotions, 
than  is  commonly  allowed  to  it.  I  would  not  fastidi- 
ously restrict  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and  heart.  I 
would  not  tie  every  man  to  one  method,  even  if  it  were 
the  best  method, — provided,  indeed,  there  be  any  such 
thing.  Let  every  man  come  forth,  and  unfold  to  us 
his  mind  ns  it  is.  Nature,  in  au}  ^nrm,  is  better  than 
any  Mv%  artificial  can  be.  Let  us  not  demand,  as  a 
matter  of  public  task,  that  its  varied  forms  and  swell- 
ing lineaments  shall  be  pressed  down  to  any  precise 
pattern.  Rude  energy,  refined  delicacy,  lofty  imag- 
ination, meldng  pathos — whatever  is  the  tone  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  pious  mind,  thpt  let  us  have  as  it  is.  Let 
a  man  611  his  soiil  with  the  glorious  thoughts,  the  bless- 
ed visions  of  piety  and  goodness;  and  then  let  him 
speak  from  this  fulness  of  his  heart,  as  he  would  speak 
for  his  friend,  for  his  fame,  for  his  country,  for  his  home. 
This  would  be  reality  and  power  !  May  we  see  and 
hear  more  of  it  iri  our  Churches  ;  more  of  the  glowing 
expression,  of  the  kindling  eye,  of  the  bursting  heart ; 
more  of  the  native  tones  of  piety,  richer  than  music ; 
more  of  the  seraphic  loveliness  of  religion,  pure,  un- 
disfigured,  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the  Father ! 
1  must  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  this  topic ;  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Clergymen,  and  to  those  who  are  entering 
mto  this  sacred  profession.  With  the  rational  views — 
I  do  not  mean  the  doctrinal,  but  the  general  views— 
which  we,  as  Unitarians,  entertain  of  religion,  we  can- 
not fall  into  the  sin  of  cant.  We  cannot  adopt  the  semi- 
tone, that  is,  the  tone  of  plaintiveness.  It  is  this — for  the 
matter  is  not  altogether  conventional — it  is  this  that  natur- 
ally moves  many  a  hearer,  though  he  scarcely  knows  why. 
It  is  a  holy  voice  ;  it  is  an  affecting  tone  ;  it  comes  with 
an  unction,  to  his  feelings.  We  cannot  use  this  tone, 
and  other  si.nilar  traits  of  deliveiy  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  be  prononnced  devoid  of  feeling,  by  the  mass  of 
people,  unless  we  rise  to  evident  and  manifest  power. 
It  is  not  enough,  it  never  ought  to  be  enough,  to  be 
barely  correct  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  there  is  feeling  in 
our  hearts ;  there  is  power  in  our  affections ;  there  is 
an  interest  in  religion,  actually  felt  among  us,  which 
would  move  others,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  manifest 
it.     I  do  not  know  a  man  so  ordinary  in  our  pulpits, 
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but  in  a  private  coDFersatioo,  with  ao  inquiring,  troubled, 
anxious,  or  afflicted  person,  he  would  be  interesting. 
Let  us  carry  this  freedom  of  feeling  into  the  pulpit. 
Let  us  be  at  home  in  the  pulpit ;  striving,  with  unwea- 
ried preparation  and  constant  prayer,  to  obtain  this  free- 
dom. Let  us,  in  '  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,'  speak 
forth  '  that  which  is  most  within  us,'  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  interest,  and  to  edify  our  hearers.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss,  to  the  pulpit,  of  the  talent  that  is  actu- 
ally in  it.  How  this  is  to  be  prevented,  seems  to 
me,  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  can  be 
presented  to  our  theological  students,  and  their  in- 
structers. 

There  are  other  means  and  institutions  of  religion, 
connected  with  public  worship,  besides  preaching;  but 
the  length  to  which  I  have  already  gone  on  this  head, 
admonishes  me  not  to  enlarge  upon  them.  And  the 
whole  subject  o(  ritual  religion^  indeed,  demands  a  full- 
er discussion  than  my  present  limits  will  allow  me  to 
sketch,  even  in  a  general  outline.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  the  most  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, will  allow  that  religion,  in  this  respect,  is  to 

be  treated  like  other  things.  Lei  it,  then,  in  this  re- 
spect, take  the  fate  of  education,  learning,  society  or 

domestic  welfare ;  we  ask  no  better  for  it.     Let  men 

do  for  religion,  as  a    matter  of  form  and  institution, 

what  they  are  wont  to  do  for  thesi  objects ;  and    it 

shall  suffice.     And  certainly,  not  till  they  have  done 

with    forms,    in    entering    upon    the    marriage   state, 

with  compacts  in  society,  with  establishments  for  the 

support  of  learning,  and  with  teachings  in  education, 

can  they  consistently  object  to  the  like  things  in  re- 
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ligion.  Not  till  they  decide  against  the  bestovvment 
of  time  and  expense  on  other  objects,  connected  with 
human  welfare,  can  they  reasonably  decide  against 
all  similar  appropriations  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
and  virtue.  Religion  is  as  truly  a  social  concern  as 
any  other.  It  is  as  truly  a  social,  as  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual concern ;  and  in  neither  character  can  it  flour- 
ish without  care  and  culture.  It  is,  like  every  thing 
in  this  world,  dependant  on  means.  It  is  as  depen- 
dant on  means,  as  knowledge.  And  he  who,  while 
professing  to  value  it,  should  be  constantly  pleading 
that  it  is  a  private  ^fiair,  and  must  spring  from  an 
inward  impulse  alone,  would  act  as  unwisely,  I  think, 
as  he  who  should  say,  concerning  knowledge,  'True, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  it  is  a  thing  that  every 
man  must  have  to  himself,  and  within  himself;  let 
us  destroy  the  school-houses,  and  scatter  these  class 
books,  that  are  filling  the  youthful  mind  whh  foreign 
notions  and  prejudices;  let  these  times  and  seasons 
of  teaching  and  learning  be  abolished  ;  and  let  all 
rest  in  pure  simpVicity  and  perfect  freedom.'  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  simplicity  of  universal  igno- 
rance, and  the  freedom  of  universal  licenti  )usness« 
And  a  like  result  would  follow,  if  a  like  course  were 
pursued  in  religion.  D, 
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Ah, — ^is  it  thus,  hle<t  mortal  ? — f  would  ask 

How  thou  hast  weighed,  ttnd  hy  what  process  brought 

The  Apostle's  answer  to  thy  sum  of  life. 

Where  are  thy  balances,  and  whose  firm  hand 

Did  poise  therein  thy  talents  and  their  use 

To  shew  such  grand  result  ? — ^Time's  capital 

Needs  well  be  husbanded,  to  leave  the  amount 

Of  gam  behind,  when  at  a  moment's  call 

The  spirit  fleets,  and  the  dissolving  flesh 

Yields  to  the  earth-worm's  fang, 

—Say,  hath  thy  lip 
Too  often  satiate,  loathed  the  mingled  cup. 
Unthinking  filled  at  Pleasure's  turbid  stream  ? — 
Or  hath  thine  ear  the  promises  of  Hope 
Drank  on  in  giddy  sickness,  till  the  touch 
Of  grave  philosophy  their  emptiness 
Detected,  and  to  their  own  element 
Of  air  reduced  ? — Or  doth  thy  cheated  heart. 
Sowing  its  warm  affections  on  the  wind. 
And  reaping  but  the  whirlwind,  loathing  turn 
From  every  harvest  which  these  changeful  skies 
Can  ripen  or  destroy  ? — Then  hast  thou  proved 
7%e  lo9^  oflife^  hut  not  the  gain  of  death. 
But  hast  thou  by  thy  ceaseless  prayers  obtained 
Such  tolcen  of  acceptance  with  thy  God, 
So  filled  each  post  of  duty,  so  sust^nf  d 
All  needful  discipline,  so  deeply  mourned 
Each  burden  of  iniquity,  that  Death 
Comes  as  a  favored  messenger  to  lea^ 
To  its  bright  heritage  the  willing  soul  ? 

Searcher  of  hearts,  thou  knowest !     Thou  alone 

The  hidden  thought  dost  read, — the  daily  act 
Note  uuforgetful. — Take  away  the  dross 
Qf  earthly  principle,  the  gathered  film 
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Of  self-deluding  hope, — the  lore  and  hate 

That  have  their  root  in  dust,  until  the  soul, 

Regarding  life  and  death  with  equal  eye, 

Ahborhs  its  will  in  Thine.  .  H. 


CHRIST      *  LIFTED     UP,'      AND      DRAWING      '  ALL    MEN* 

UNTO    HIM. 

Audi,  if  I  be  lifted  Qpfirom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  onto  me.    Johnzii,aEL 

In  this  passage,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  his  death  as 
the  means  of  his  success  and  his  glory.  To  be  lifted 
up,  undoubtedly  means  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  to 
die  by  crucifixion.  And  the  influence  of  his  death, 
the  Saviour  says,  shall  be  in  drawing  all  men  to  him.  It 
is  one  of  those  passages  that  clearly  set  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  to  draw  all  men  unto  him. 
It  was  to  operate,  not  upon  God,  but  upon  men.  It 
was  not  to  make  the  Supreme  Father  merciful,  but  to 
make  man  a  worthy  object  of  his  mercy.  It  was  to 
make  men  disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  *I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  shall  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  My 
death  shall  have  a  convincing,  persuasive  efficacy  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  It  shall  satisfy  their 
understandings  of  the  validity  of  my  claims ;  it  shall 
awaken  their  conscience  to  the  evil  of  sin,  when  they 
reflect  how  much  I  suflfered  to  remove  it ;  it  shall  stir 
and  melt  their  hearts,  when  they  reflect  that  it  was 
from  love  of  them,  that  I  poured  out  my  blood  like 
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water.     I  shall  thus  draw  l^\  nOien  unto  nie  by  the 
cords  of  reason,  conscieuce,  and  love. 

'  All  men.'     What  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
phrase  ?     '  I  shall  draw  all  men  unto  me.'     This  verse 
has  been  thought,  by  .  some,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,    as   a   necessary   and 
inevitable   event.     And  why  does   it   not   prove  the 
doctrine  ?     I  answer,   because,  from  reason  and  from 
bther    declarations  of  the    Saviour,  we   have    cause 
to    believe,    that     a    condition    is    implied,    though 
not  expressed.     For  our  Saviour  elsewhere  declares, 
'  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins;'  and  again  he  says,  that  none  shall  enter  the 
kingdoui  of  heaven,  but   such  as  do  die  will  of  his 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven.     From  these  passages,  we 
have  reason  to  regard  the  declaration,  '  I  shall  draw  all     ^ 
men  unto  me,' as  conditional.  The  meaning  evidendy  is, 
that  his  death  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  draw  those, 
who  duly  reflect  upon  it ;  who  open  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  its  influence ;  and  who  are  led  by   it  to  em- 
brace and  practise  his  religion.    We  have  no  ground  for     . 
the  belief,  that  it  will  irresistibly 'draw  those,  who  do  not 
choose  to  follow  ;  or  that  it  will  carry  a  man  to  heaven, 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  presenting  to  his  mind  argu- 
ments, persuasions,  and  motives,  to  induce  him  to  re- 
ceive the  doctrines,  obey  the  commands,  and  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  our  Saviour. 
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THE    TEMPTATIONS    INCIDENT   TO    AFFLICTION, 

It  is  a  coiniDon  thing,  to  consider  the  careless  hours 
of  prosperity  as  the  peculiar  season  of  temptation  ;  a 
season  when  the  soul  becomes  thoughtless  of  impor- 
tant and  serious  dudes,  when  the  aflfections  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  absorbed  by  trifles,  when  self-examination 
is  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  the  strains  of  pleasure 
become  so  sweet  and  powerful  as  to  drown  the  mur- 
murs of  conscience.     But  while  human  life  is  what  it 
was  meant  to  be,  a  scene  of  probation^  there  is  no 
temporary  exemption  for  us  from  the  assaults  of  temp- 
tation ;  each  crisis  of  our  afiairs  brings  with  it,  under 
some  new  modification,  the  trial  of  our  virtue ;   and 
along  the  whole  journey  of  life,  snares  are  spread  for 
us  by  the  road-side,  whether  hidden  among  the  roses 
of  pleasure,  or  the  rank  and  melancholy  weeds  of  af- 
fliction.    Many  perhaps  hardly  realize  that  in  the  hour 
of  adversity  the  soul  is  as  likely  to  neglect  watchfulness 
as  in  the  time  of  gayer  abstractions. 

The  first  temptation,  in  seasons  of  sudden  calamity, 
is,  to  utter  loose  assevertions  of  our  trust  in  God,  while 
we  are  indulging  ourselves  in  emotions  inconsistent 
with  that  trust.  We  shrink  from  a  charge  of  disputing 
God's  will  as  from  an  accusadon  of  shocking  impiety. 
But  what  avails  this,  unless  our  confidence  in  hkn  is 
as  it  should  be — unless  it  is  a  strong,  pracdcal,  opeititing 
principle  within  us  ?  If  it  be  not  of  this  character,  one 
great  duty,  in  the  midst  of  whatever  presses  upon  our 
mind,  it,  to  make  it  so.     If  we  neglect  this  duty,  we 

have  slighted  our  first  lesson,  thrown  away  tl^  first  <*d- 
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vantage  offered  by  affliction,  and  yielded  to  its  first 
temptation. 

Tfae  next  temptatbn  in  adversity,  is,  to  exaggerate 
whatever  advantage  we  may  have  suddenly  lost. 
Perhaps  we  did  not  sufficiently  prize  the  blessing  while 
in  our  possession ;  and  now  a  sudden,  late,  and  vaia 
consciousness  of  this  neglect  naturally  leads  us  into  an 
over  estimate  of  its  value.  This  tends  uselessly  to  ag- 
gravate and  prolong  our  unliappiness ;  and,  like  all 
error  of  judgment  or  feeling,  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Akin  to  this  dangerof  over  estimating  departed  happi- 
ness, is  that  of  undervaluing  blessings  left  us.  To  say 
that  this  Is  sinful,  is  not  using  a  terra  too  harsh.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  turn  our  thoughts  upon  whatever  good  and 
bright  surrounds  us.  The  power  of  controlling 
thought  is  attainable,  in  a  high  degree,  by  resolute  and 
persevering  efibrt.  When  our  afflicted  spirits  descend 
from  heaven  to  earth,  bringing  from  tlieir  high  com- 
munion, it  is  to  be  hoped,  peace  and  comfort,  they 
should  next  turn  to  a  search  after  consolation  among 
surrounding  objects  ;  for  in  these  too  it  may  be  found. 
God  never  yet  left  any  human  being  utterly  desolate, 
without  any  object  of  affection  and  duty  but  himself. 
K  we  have  lost  power  and  splendor,  domestic  happi- 
ness may  be  left  us.  Even  though  domestic  happi- 
ness, the  dearest  of  all  blessings,  next  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  God's  approbation,  be  ruthlessly  shattered,  if 
we  turn  instantly  and  in  a  right  spirit  to  the  task,  we 
may  collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  rebuild  the 
fair  temple  in  something  of  its  former  beauty.  A 
pillar  may  be  wanting;  we  must  not  look  where  it 
stood.    This  grateful  and  soothing  recollection  of  still 
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remaining  blessings  is  fostered  by  contemplation  ;  yel 
we  are  tempted  in  adversity  to  turn  from  it ;  an  in- 
consistency in  our  nature  which  reason  and  piety 
)  should  over-rule. 

Again,  there  is  in  the  indulgence  of  melancholy  as- 
sociations, a  luxury  to  which  an  undisciplined  mind  is 
apt  to  yield.  It  is  wrong  on  every  account.  Good 
cannot  come  of  it ;  evil  may.  There  is  much  of 
such  association  which  will  force  itself  upon  a  heart 
not  utterly  unfeeling ;  the  sound  of  plaintive  music,  or 
of  an  air  formerly  played,  or  loved  by  the  dead  or  the 
absent ;  the  sight  of  a  vacant  seat  at  the  domestic 
board,  or  in  the  house  of  God  ;  a  thousand  little  oc- 
currences will  at  first  daily  touch  some  secret  chord, 
d  and  bring  a  gush  of  uncontrollable  sorrow  to  the  eyes. 

But  time  will  deaden  these  impressions ;  tears  will 
become  silent  and  brief  in  their  flow ;  the  same  oc- 
currences will  at  last  excite  only  a  pensive  sigh,  and 
the  associations  will  wear  out,  to  be  revived  through 
after-life,  only  in  moments  of  peculiar  susceptibility* 
This  is  as  it  should  be  :  it  is  a  course  of  things  which 
should  be  accelerated  by  our  own  efforts  as  much  as 
possible.  But  there  are  too  many  who  cling  to  the 
very  associations  they  should  endeavour  to  subdue,  the 
very  weaknesses  they  should  and  might  conquer. 
They  not  only  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  af- 
fectation, but  they  prolong  the  unhappmess  of  theoi- 
selves  and  those  around  them ;  they  injure  the  tone 
of  their  minds,  and  are  in  danger  of  bringing  on  a 
sickly  sensibility,  inconsistent  with  the  energetic  and 
useful  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  They  run  the 
nsk  of  falling  into  the  habit  of  painful  reverie— of  all 
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habits  one  most  likely  to  be  formed  in  a  seaMUnf  of  af- 
ffictioh,  and  most  to  be  avoided,  if  oAly  because  it  oc- 
capies  die  time  which  should  be  given  to  wholesoftie 
reflections  and  active  duties. 

In  times  of  sorrow  are  we  not  tempted  also  to  be- 
come selfish  i  We  imagine,  perhaps,  that  the  heart 
must  then  become  tender  and  generous ;  but  let  iis  not 
shrink  from  a  close  ^elf-examination.  Does  not  much 
of  out  grief  spring  from  our  own  personal  privation  ? 
If  v^  have  lost  wealth,  it  certainly  does ;  we  lament 
the  comforts  or  the  influence  which  weahh  gave  to  us 
and  ours.  If  we  mourn  the  death  of  a  dear  and  pious 
friend,  are  we  not  grieving  over  what  is  indeed  our  priva- 
tion, but  what  is  still  his  emancipation,  his  joy,  his  positive 
gain  ?  If  we  suffer  from  his  unavoidable  absence,  do 
not  many  of  our  tears  flow  because  we  miss  the  pleas- 
ure his  society  a^rded  us  ?  If  our*  hearts  ache  at  his 
misconduct,  is  it  for  him  alone  that  they  ache  ?  Do  not 
wounded  pride,  disappointed  hopes,  affection  and  es- 
teem deprived  of  their  support  and  withering  sadly 
away,  blend  with  many  nobler  causes  of  our  anguish  ? 
and  though  too  natural  to  be  in  themselves  criminal, 
may  they  not  rtm  to  such  excess  as  to  absorb  all 
other  feelings,  and  make  our  just  sorrow  a  fruitless  and 
elfish  one  ?  Let  us  then  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  growing  selfishness  of  grief.  What- 
ever may  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  trial,  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life  still  utter  theur  daily  calls.  How  do 
we  answer  them? 

Further,  there  is  in  some  kinds  of  affliction,  an  ex- 
posure for  a  certain  class  of  minds  to  misanthropy. 
Such  is  disdppomtment  as  to  ihe  character  of  those 
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vrfio  have  been  the  objects  of  esteem  and  love.  CM 
all  earthly  i^Uctions  this  is  probablj  the  keenest,  next 
to  the  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience.  And  the  nobler 
bas  been  the  basis  of  our  regard,  the  higher  and  purer 
has  been  our  attachment,  so  much  the  more  trying  will 
be  the  moment  when  we  discover  it  must  all  be  tramps- 
led  under  foot  To  find  the  character  of  seeming 
exceUence,  the  beautiful  object  on  which  we  had  riv- 
eted our  attention  with  growing  delight,  fancying  that 
it  developed  new  brightness  as  we  gazed,  suddenly 
melting  away  before  our  tear-dimmed  eyes,  only  leavinga 
dark  heap  of  imperfections,  perhaps  sins,  for  the  world 
to  scorn  and  for  us  to  weep  over,  may  indeed  sicken 
die  heart,  and  make  us  for  the  moment  distrurst  all  hu^ 
man  excellence.  But  misanthropy  never  yet  struck 
root  in  a  well-regulated  and  pious  mind.  It  is  at  open 
variance  with  some  of  the  best  feelings  implanted  in 
our  nature ;  and  God  who  gave  them  to  us  did  not 
mean  that  any  trial  he  might  afterwards  send  should 
blight  those  feelings. 

There  is  moreover  in  sorrow  a  temptation  to  become 
weary  of  life .  The  effect  is  however  different  on  different 
characters.  There  is  a  weariness  of  lifethat  springs  from 
an  unresigned,  murmuring  spirit ;  from  a  wilful  prone- 
ness  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things ;  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  those  responsibilities  which  the 
gift  of  life  brought  with  it ;  firom  a  strange  forgetfulness  of 
the  solemn  nature  of  death  and  the  judgment  that  follows 
death ;  from  an  impatience  of  the  trials  and  troubles  oif 
earth,  rather  than  from  a  longing  for  the  purity  and 
peace  of  heaven.     Such  a  weariness  the  thoughtless, 

even  the  wicked,  may  feel;  those  whose  hearts  we 
12* 
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should  imagine  would  throb  fast  with  fear  at  the  verjr 

name  of  death ; — and  such  may  talk,  in  the  fever  of 

dbappoiotment  and  despair,  of  the  jgrave  as  their  only 

place  of  refuge.     How  much  to  be  pitied  is  one  in  a 

condition  like  this !     There  is,  too,  a  weariness  of  Ufa 

that  will  sometimes  steal  over  the  mind  of  the  pure^ 

hearted,  humble,  grateful  Christian.     It  will  he  while 

he  struggles  with  temptation,  while  he  looks  upon  vice, 

while  he  recollects  that  there  is  a  place  where  neither 

can  follow  him — '  a  land  of  pure  delight.'     Bu^  it  will  be 

only  the  emotion  of  a  contemplative  hour,  as  he  gazes 

on  the  calm  face  of  the  dead,  on  the  departing  glory  of 

summer,  or  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  evening  star  and  the 

blue  sky,  and  feels  his  spirit  fluttering  within  him  to  reach 

those  realms  which  fancy  has  filled  with  the  faces  of 

the  revered  dead,  with  bright  angels,  and  the  visible 

majesty  of  God.     It  will  be  but  an  aspiration  after 

knowledge  of  high  and  holy  mysteries,  escape  from  the 

sight  of  sin  and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  after  the 

certainty  of  being  *  made  perfect,'  and  after  commu* 

nion  with  God.     This  may  be  without  evil,  it  may  leave 

behind  a  salutary  and  purifying  influence  which  should 

be  cherished ;  a  check  on  the  excessive  love  of  life, 

a  stimulous  to  excellence.     Such  a  weariness  of  life  is 

hardly  to  be  reprobated  by  the  most  tender  conscience; 

it  is  only  to  be  watched  over,  lest  it  degenerate  into  that 

disgust  which  unfits  us  alike  for  life  or  death. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  every  eflfort  to  see  things 
in  their  proper  and  brightest  light,  in  the  midst  of  noble 
struggles  and  unremitting  exertions  not  only  to  bear 
with  patience,  but  to  conquer  evil,  a  frail  constitution 
may  give  way«  and  the  body  may  fall  a  victim  to  the 
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warfare  of  the  mind.    In  that  case,  sickness  may  come 
to  separate  us  from  all  but  die  dearest ; — but  it  will 
not  come  alone«     Temptation  will  sit  down  even  by 
our  very  bedsides ;  aud  the  aching  head,  the  enfeebled 
hand,  the  bewildered  mind,  must  struggle  with  it  till 
the  last  gasp.    The  sick  have  their  duties  to  perform ; 
none  are  so  apt  to  forget  them.     Indulged,  watched 
over,  never  rebuked,  never  neglected,  worn  with  pain 
or  with  that  indescribable  languid  suffering  brought  on  by 
debility,  who  is  in  such  danger  of  becoming  selfish,  ir- 
ritable, itnpatient  of  life,  yet  careless  of  the  state  of 
mind  proper  for  death,  as  the  sick  man  ?     Perhaps  in- 
voluntarily trusting  that  his  sufferings  will  excuse  all 
things,  that  because  affection  pardons  his  frailties,  they 
are  very  pardonable,  is  lie  not  apt  to  indulge  unneces- 
sary complaintb  ?     Is  he  not  apt  to  use   peevish  ex- 
pressions to  beings  whom  the  next  moment  he  perhaps 
follows  across  the  dim  room  with  eyes  swimming  in 
tears,  as  he  thinks  of  their  kindness?     Does  he  not 
forget  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  comforts  the 
comfort  of  those  around  him  ?     Does  be  make  due  al- 
lowance for  the  wearing  nature  of  the  attendance  be 
requires,  and  recollect  that  sickness  must  bring  with 
it  fatigue,  anxiety,  expense,  and  innumerable  inconve- 
niences to  those  who  love  him  ?     For  their  sakes  does 
he  submit  patiently  to  remedies,  however  disagreeable 
or  doubtful  ?     Does  he  remember  that  in  proportion 
as  his  trials  are  great,  so,  great  are  his  opportunities  of 
exercising  much  virtue  in  a  short  space  of  time  ?  that 
the  liumblest  has  it  in  his  power  to  leave  behind  him 
the  richest  ^f  legacies,  the  example  of  an  amiable, 
pious,  confiding,  suffering  Christian?    Till  the  very 
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ibis  without  experiencing  its  power  upon  our  aoub.  If 
we  would  be  bom  again*  we  must  endeavor  to  realise 
its  efficacy,  by  subjecting  our  minds  to  its  enlightening, 
and  our  hearts  to  its  purifying  action  ;  and  must  exert 
ourselves  to  acquire  a  spiritual  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  It  is  by  bringing  Chrislianity  to  press 
immediately  upon  our  souls,  by  giving  them  up  to  its 
mfluence,  that  we  must  be  regenerated.  ^  Blessed  are 
they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled.'  If  we  desire,  and  seek,  and 
strive  after  a  new  life,  it  will  be  infused  into  us ;  and 
our  religion  will  become,  to  us,  ^  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  tlie  power  of  God,  unto  salvation.'  In  pursuing 
this  object,  we  shaU  be  assisted  by  Him  who  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  He  will  afibrd  us  facilities  in  his 
providence ;  the  trials  which  he  imposes  are  often  de- 
ngned  to  lead  us  to  the  treasures  of  his  truth  aud  mer- 
cy, in  Jesus  Christ.  The  sufierings,  the  losses,  the  be- 
reavements of  time,  by  forcing  us  to  a  better  acquaint- 
I  nee  with  the  gospel,  disclose  to  us  its  riches,  and 
make  us  eventually  possessors  of  far  more  valuable 
blessings,  than  those  which  God  has  removed  from  us. 
I  cannot  leave  this  subject,  without  adverting  to  one 
other  topic.  The  course  of  remark  which  we  have 
followed,  must  have  suggested  the  truth  that  the  eter- 
nal life,  of  which  Christ  is  the  author,  begins  on  earth. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  doctrine,  and  one  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  the  key 
to  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  It  opens 
many  solemn  and  delightful  trains  of  thought.  It  pre- 
sents to  our  view  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  two 
ilates  of  our  ezistenoer-HhaSiriiicbwe  call  the  present, 
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aod  that  which  we  designate  as  the  future  ;  showing  us 
that,  with  tlie  Christian,  they  are  linked,  I  may  say,  by 
im  identity  of  character,  rather  tbao  by  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences. It  divests  death  of  its  usual  associatioot  ot 
gloom  and  terror,  of  novelty  and  desolation.  It  pro- 
duces ^at  present  sense  of  immortality,  which  raises 
us  above  the  vicissitudes  and  influences  of  our  earthly 
condition.  To  him  who  properly  uses  this  doctrine,  it  is 
fruitful  in  comfort  and  instruction ;  yielding  him  here 
peace  and  happiness,  and  preparing  him  for  celestial 
glory.  G. 


*  SPECIAL  INTERPOSITION  OF  GOD.' 

While  just  ideas  of  the  divine  agency  work  out 
nothing  but  good,  a  disbelief  of  it  on  the  one  ^hand, 
and  erroneous  views  of  it  on  the  other,  tend  to  evil. 
Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  men  have  suffered  not  less  from  superstition  than 
from  infidelity.  The  goings  forth  of  Almighty  power 
are  so  plain,  that  barbariiy  itself  has  paused,  contem- 
plated, and  adored.  Men  have  felt,  from  the  prompt* 
ings  of  their  own  bosoms,  and  from  the  general  course 
of  events,  that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  the  friend 
of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  sin.  But  they  have  gone 
too  far.  They  have  been  ready  to  attribute  every  un- 
common appearance  in  nature  and  providence,  to  his 
special  interposition.  Even  the  churches  of  Christ 
have  not  escaped  the  bad  influence  of  this  error.  To 
what  else  are  we  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  sup^sthioo 
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ind  fanaticunn  that  now  deform  and  debase  the  refigioas 
character  of  so  many  christian  communities? 

Go  to  that  rustic  assemblage  of  a  *  camp  meeting,* 
which  you  hear,  in  a  distant  wood,  breaking  the  sacred 
silence  of  night  with  outcries,  under  the  name  of 
christian  worship,  and  ask  them,  Why  this  noise  and 
commotion  ?  You  are  answered.  The  Lord  is  among 
us ;  his  special  agency  is  operating  on  our  nunds. 
The  philosopher  beholds  with  scorn  ;  the  enlightened 
christian  looks  on  with  shame  and  tears ;  for  he  sees 
nothing  but  the  working  of  human  passion,  or  animal 
excitement,  or,  perhaps,  worse,  the  machinery  of  fraud 
and  imposture. 

Ascend  higher  in  the  ranks  of  society,  enter  a  vil- 
lage, during  the  season  of  a  calvinistic  revival,  and 
mark  the  death- like  gloom  spread  over  all.  Every 
countenance  has  assumed  a  funereal  sadness.  The 
common  business  of  the  world  is  suspended.  The 
noise  of  labor  has  ceased,  and  all  is  at  a  stand.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Step  into  one  of  the  thousand  confer^ 
ence,  inquiry,  or  prayer  meetings,  and  you  shall  hear..^ 
The  doctrine,  which  has  produced  this  unnatural  state  of 
things,  is,  that  in  tlie  language  of  a  sect.  The  Lord  is 
passing  through  tliis  place.  The  cloud  of  his  mercy  is 
now  overshadowing  you.  His  spirit  is  striving  in  your 
hearts.  Resist  him  but  this  once,  and  he  will  never 
retiurn.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  abuse  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  ?  The  weaker  part  will 
believe  it,  and  be  thrown  into  all  those  violent  emotions, 
which  such  a  tremendous  persuasion  is  calculated  to 
produce.  The  imagination  becomes  violently  excited. 
The  nervous  and  intellectual  eystems  become  disor- 
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dered  ;  and  dreams  and  fancies  are  magnified  into  di- 
vine interpositions,  that  whisper  hope  of  immortal 
t{,  or  condemn  to  the  regions  of  despair. — 
ers,  with  stronger  nerves  and  less  excitable  tem- 
peraments, walk  unhurt  amid  the  flames  of  this  super- 
natural fire.  They  escape  from  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  the  religious  assembly,  and  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  .silent  heavens,  or  the  stillness  of  God's  terrestri- 
al works,  dispels  the  phantoms  which  had  flitted  across 
their  minds,  and  they  learn  to  attribute  all  that  they 
have  seen  and  heard,  to  its  true  and  proper  cause,  an 
overheated  imagination.  And  it  is  well  if  th.ey  stop 
here.  The  more  probable  result  is,  that  the  contempt, 
which  has  thus  been  fastened  on  one  form  of  religion, 
will  be  forever  associated  with  every  other.  The  mind 
having  failed  to  be  aflfected  by  the  most  violent  stimu- 
lants, becomes  insensible  to  anything  less  potent* 
Overrun  with  the  fruit  of  fanaticism,  it  becomes  barren 
of  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Those  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  lost  the  balance  of  their  minds,  and 
imagined  themselves  the  recipients  of  God's  special  in- 
fluence, forever  after  become  fixed  in  spiritual  pride 
and  censorious  bigotry. 

This  false  doctrine  of  God's  special  interposition  has 
a  mischievous  tendency  in  another  way.  Taken,  as  it 
often  is,  in  a  retributory  sense,  it  leads  us  to  set  up  a 
false  standard  in  judging  of  the  character  of  actions, 
and  of  men.  If  God  punishes  and  rewards  individuals 
in  this  world,  by  special  interference,  as  many  suppose, 
we  must  consider  success  as  the  seal  of  his  approba- 
tion ;  and  misfortune  the  token  of  his  displeasure.  Job 
in  the  plentitude  of  his  power  and  prosperity,  is  perfect 
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and  upright,  the  favored  of  Grod ;  and  Job  intting  in 
desolation,  among  the  ashes,  is  a  wicked  man,  abandon- 
ed by  the  favor  of  heaven.  Paul  is  a  murderer,  OM 
Grod,  as  the  reptile  fixes  upon,  or  falls  innoxious  frcm 
his  hand.  Jesus  at  the  bar  of  Pilate,  or  when  hanging 
on  the  cross,  is  esteemed  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted, 
and  his  judges  and  murderers  most  virtuous  and  just. 
The  cause  of  power  is  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  the  con- 
queror and  the  man  of  blood,  the  approved  of  ihe 
Judge  oi  all  the  earth.  So  far  has  this  doctrine  been 
sometimes  carried,  that  innocence  or  guilt  has  been 
made  to  depend  on  the  supernatural  interference  of 
God.  The  civil  magistrate  has  looked  on  to  see  the 
innocent  tread  unhurt  upon  burning  plates  of  iron  ;  or 
the  laws  of  gravitation  suspended,  to  prevent  the  falsely 
accused  from  sinking  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Why,  I  would  ask  the  pious  believer  in  the  '  special  re- 
tributory  interference  of  Grod,'  why  will  you  thus  throw 
an  air  of  ridicule  upon  religion,  by  incumbering  it  with 
a  false  hypothesis  ? 

By  embracing  other  and  more  correct  views  of  the 
divine  government,  several  valuable  practical  purposes 
will  be  secured ;  purposes  important  to  our  virtue  and 
oiu-  peace.  We  shall,  in  tlie  first  place,  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  superstition.  By  cherishing  the  per- 
suasion that  God  is  the  only  superhuman  agent  in  the 
universe,  and  that  all  things  take  place  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  his  kingdom,  we  shall  act  securely  and 
quietly  under  his  reign.  We  shall  look  with  equal  se- 
renity upon  the  storm  and  the  calm.  We  shall  hear 
no  fearful  whisperings  in  the  breeze,  and  start  at  no  un^ 
common  appearance  in  nature,  as  the  bfLrbin|er  of  woe. 
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alitjr,  as  strong  as  those  which  belong  to  the  objects  of 
the  senses.  He  exercises  a  faith,  which  once 
seemed  to  him,  if  indeed  he  thought  upon  it,  as  a  de- 
lusion, an  impossibility.  He  ]^ssesses  a  wisdom,  a 
skill,  an  energy,  that  he  knew  not  were  his.  He  is,  in 
fine,  amazed  at  the  new  revelation  of  his  own  nature. 
I  am  sensible  that  I  have  not  used  language  with  phi- 
losophical accuracy.  It  is  not  important,  nor  even 
possible,  in  this  connexion,  to  observe  exactness  of 
speech.  I  simply  wish  to  present  before  your  minds 
the  truth,  that  the  man  who  becomes  thoroughly  reli- 
gious, a  sincere  and  perfect  Christian,  after  having  led 
an  immoral  life,  or  after  having  maintained  a  merely 
verbal  Christianity,  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  capa- 
cities and  powers  within  himself,  to  which  he  was  be- 
fore as  much  a  stranger,  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
him.  His  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
nature,  introduces  him  to  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
existence,  than  is  felt  by  the  infant,  when  bom  into  thb 
world.  A  modern  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  feelings 
produced  by  a  residence  among  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  and  classic  association,  declares  that  his  ^  soul 
was  drenched  with  a  new  life.'  We  understand  this 
expression,  and,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  ground   of 

good  taste,  we  should  acknowledge  its  propriety.  Why, 
Uien,  should  it  seem  to  us  either  extravagant  or  singu- 
lar, that  such  an  awakening  to  a  new  consciousness,  as 
I  have  described,  should  be  called  .a  new  birth? 

2.  Again,  the  change  which  ensues  on  the  passage 
of  a  soul  from  wickedness,  or  spiritual  indifference,  to 
a  just  reception  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  may  be 

coniidered  the  entrance  upon  a  new  life ;  because  it 

20 
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presents  to  the  individual  many  new  relations,  in  which 
he  lives ;  some  of  them  new  only  inasmuch  as  they 
are  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  by  him,  but  others 
created  by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  his  char- 
acter. When  an  infant  is  born,  to  be  a  partaker  of 
the  animal  life,  it  enters  upon  various  important  rela- 
tions— ^to  its  parents  and  its  other  friends,  to  the  outward 
world,  and  to  the  interests  of  time.  These  gradually 
unfold  themselves  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  feels  him- 
self to  be  surrounded  by  obligations,  embraced  by  sym- 
pathies, involved  in  dependence,  so  that  ha  can  se- 
cure his  own  good  only  by  regarding  the  circumstan- 
ces which  encompass  him.  He  soon  learns  that  he 
must  live  with,  for,  and  upon  others,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  business  and  science  of  life  consists  in  as- 
certaining and  obeying  the  claims  of  these  manifold  re- 
lations. Suppose  that,  for  years,  he  should  be  occu- 
pied in  this  way,  seldom,  if  ever,  lifting  his  thoughts 
above  the  horizon  of  this  world  ;  and  that  then  he  should 
be  led  to  contemplate  himself  as  a  creature  and  sub- 
ject of  God,  absolutely,  and  at  every  moment  depend- 
ent upon  him,  and  accountable  to  him ;  yet  more, — as 
a  child  of  God,  in  whom  he  may  behold  his  best  friend, 
his  heavenly  Father ;  let  him  perceive  the  relation 
which  Jesus  Christ  establishes  between  himself  and  his 
faithful  disciples,  the  intimacy,  sympathy,  union,  by 
which  they  are  bound  to  him ;  let  him  regard  himself 
as  the  heir  of  an  endless  life  of  improvement  and  glo- 
ry ;  let  the  interests  of  eternity  come  under  his  survey  as 
his  interests ;  let  hini  understand  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, from  its  Author  to  the  meanest  thing  which  he  may 
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use  as  an  instrument  of  his  own  perfection  ;  let  him 
open  his  mind,  his  heart,  his  soul,  to  religious  truths ; — 
and  will  he  not  have  experienced  a  far  more  sensible 
change,  than  the  infant,  when  it  first  opens  its  eyes 
upon  this  life  ?  Not  only  does  all  within  him,  but  all 
around  him  seem  new.  Without  doing  the  least  vio- 
lence to  language,  he  may  be  said  to  be  bom  again. 

3.  Yet  once  more,  this  expression  may  be  adopted 
with  propriety,  because  such  a  revolution  is  effected  in 
the  prmciples,  tastes,  feelings,  habits  in  one  word,  in  the 
character  of  the  man,  that  he  may  be  styled  a  new 
creature,  and  tlience  the  process  through  which  he 
has  passed,  be  termed  a  new  birth.  The  justice  of 
diis  remark  will  be  apparent  from  a  sketch  of  the  char- 
acter which  the  subject  of  this  regeneration  acquires. 
What  are  its  elements  ?  What  are  his  principles,  and  hab- 
its ?  Rectitude ;  he  is  a  righteous  man ;  one  who  holds 
fast  his  integrity,  under  all  circumstances  of  trial  or 
temptation ;  who  always  acts  conscientiously,  and  would 
sooner  lose  his  life  than  wilfully  offend  the  representa- 
tive of  God's  authority  within  him ;  who  always  does 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  at  any  risk  and  any  cost. 
Disinterestedness;  he  is  a  man  of  charity,  sincere, 
consistent,  expansive,  active  charity ;  who  prefers  the 
comfort  of  others  to  his  own  ease  ;  who  embraces  all 
men  within  the  circle  of  his  love ;  who  is  superior  to 
the  factitious  distinctions  of  society ;  who  has  sacrificed 
his  selfishness  on  the  altar  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Purity ;  he  is  one  who  keeps  himself  unspotted  by  the 
evil  that  b  in  the  world,  and  though  his  business  or  his 
charity  may  force  him  into  contact  with  pollution,  yet 
jreceives  no  stain  upon  his  soul ;  who  denies  his  appe^ 
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tites,  and  watches  over  himself  with  a  fearful,  yet  not 
an  unquiet  jealousy.  Devotion ;  he  is  a  pious  mao, 
who  loves  God  supremely,  and  enjoys  frequent  com- 
munion with  him,  always  regarding  his  presence,  fear- 
ing his  displeasure,  seeking  his  favor,  obeying  his  com- 
mands, submitting,  with  filial  confidence,  to  his  will ; 
one  who  has  not  less  religion  in  the  closet  than  he 
shows  to  the  world,  and  not  less  religion  in  the  worId,*be- 
cause  he  cultivates  it  in  the  closet.  Humility ;  he  is 
a  modest  man,  who  sees  his  errors,  and  thinks  not  of 
hiinself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ;  one  who 
has  laid  his  pride  and  ambition  at  the  feet  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  taken  up,  in  their  stead,  the  cross  of  a  meek 
and  lowly  spirit.  Diligence;  he  is  an  industrious  man, 
who  estimates  time  too  justly  to  waste  a  moment,  and 
desires  perfection  too  earnestly  to  pursue  it  with  a  slug- 
gard's pace.  But  I  must  pause  in  the  enumeration  of 
his  virtues,  for  I  might  go  on  in  the  recital,  tiO 
every  excellence  that  adds  strength  or  beauty  to 
character,  were  portrayed.  Enough  has  been  said,  to 
show  the  true  Christian  ;  a  man  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of 
self  denial,  of  love,  of  active  and  increasing  goodness. 
Contrast  this  character  with  that  of  many  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christian, — ^with  many  ?  with  most,  I  fear ; 
and  you  must  acknowleds5e  the  difference  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  speaking  of  the  change,  by  which 
one  is  brought  from  a  sinful,  worldly,  and  careless 
life  into  a  resemblance  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  an  entrance 
upon  a  new  life. 

The  three  circumstances  to  which  we  have  attend- 
ed,— ^the  consciousness  of  possessing  dormant  capacities, 
the  awakening  to  a  sense  of  new  relationsr  wd  the  e<w 
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quisntion  of  a  new  character,  afford  ample  ground  of 
authority  for  adopting  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  Christian  lands ;  *■  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
Crod.'  When  used  in  this  manner,  it  should  be  under- 
stood as  a  general  remark,  subject,  like  all  similar  pro- 
positions, to  exceptions.  There  are  some,  who  are 
Christians,  iudeed  and  in  truth,  from  their  earliest  years, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  even  as  it  was  written  of  Je- 
sus, that,  as  they  increase  in  stature,  they  grow  in  fa- 
vor with  God  and  man.  But  such  examples  are  rare. 
They  sometimes  occur,  as  if  to  encourage  parents  in 
the  faithful  education  of  their  children  from  the  cra- 
dle 5  but  they  are  so  infrequent,  as  always,  I  beUeve, 
to  attract  particular  notice.  The  great  majority  of 
nominal  believers  must  be  horn  again,  born  of  the 
spirit,  introduced  among  the  family  of  God's  dear  chil- 
dren, the  household  of  saints,  the  partakers  of  eternal 
life,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  character. 

If  any  one  should  ask  how  this  may  be  effected,  I 
answer,  by  a  faithful  use  of  the  gospel.  This  was  the 
agent  that  Christ  employed,  when  he  was  on  earth ; 
this  was  the  spirit  which  converted  Jews  into  Chris- 
tians, and  heathens  into  worshippers  and  servants  of 
God  ;  the  gospel,  in  all  its  doctrines,  commandments, 
and  influences.  At  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  an 
acknowledgement  of  its  divinity  was  generally  attend- 
ed by  obedience  to  its  laws.  Yet,  even  then,  its  found- 
er said,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  fVe 
are  induced,  by  education,  to  confess  Jesus,  as  Lord, 

and  to  receive  his  religion,  as  divine ;  and  we  may  do 
20* 
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without  experienciDg  its  power  upon  our  aoub.  If 
we  would  be  born  againi  we  must  endeavor  to  realise 
hs  efficacy,  hj  subjecting  our  minds  to  its  enlightening, 
and  our  hearts  to  its  purifying  action  ;  and  must  exert 
ourselves  to  acquire  a  spiritual  and  intimate  acquunt- 
ance  with  it.  It  is  by  bringing  Christianity  to  press 
immediately  upon  our  souls,  by  giving  them  up  to  its 
influence,  that  we  must  be  regenerated.  '  Blessed  are 
they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled.'  If  we  desire,  and  seek,  and 
strive  after  a  new  life,  it  will  be  infused  into  us ;  and 
our  religion  will  become,  to  us,  ^  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  tlie  power  of  Grod,  unto  salvation.'  In  pursuing 
this  object,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  Him  who  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  He  will  afford  us  facilities  in  his 
providence ;  the  trials  which  he  imposes  are  often  de- 
signed to  lead  us  to  the  treasures  of  his  truth  and  mer- 
cy, in  Jesus  Christ.  The  sufieiings,  the  losses,  the  be- 
reavements of  time,  by  forcing  us  to  a  better  acquaint- 
i  nee  with  the  gospel,  disclose  to  us  its  riches,  and 
make  us  eventually  possessors  of  far  more  valuable 
blessings,  than  those  which  God  has  removed  from  us. 
I  cannot  leave  this  subject,  without  adverting  to  one 
other  topic.  The  course  of  remark  which  we  have 
followed,  must  have  suggested  the  truth  that  the  eter- 
nal life,  of  which  Christ  is  the  author,  begins  on  earth. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  doctrine,  and  one  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  the  key 
to  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  It  opens 
many  solemn  and  delightful  trains  of  thought.  It  pre- 
sents to  our  view  the  inumate  connexion  of  the  two 
Hates  of  our  ezisteiioer-Hhatirtiich  we  call  the  present, 
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and  that  which  we  designate  as  the  future ;  showing  \m 
that,  with  the  Christian,  they  are  linked,  1  may  say,  by 
lui  identity  of  character,  rather  than  by  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences. It  divests  death  of  its  usual  associations  of 
gloom  and  terror,  of  novelty  and  desolation.  It  pro* 
duces  ^at  present  sense  of  immortality,  which  raises 
us  above  the  vicissitudes  and  influences  of  our  earthly 
condition.  To  him  who  properly  uses  this  doctrine,  it  is 
fruitful  in  comfort  and  instruction ;  yielding  him  here 
peace  and  happiness,  and  preparing  him  for  celestial 
glory,  G, 


*  SPECIAL  INTERPOSITION  OF  GOD.' 

While  just  ideas  of  the  divine  agency  work  out 
nothing  but  good,  a  disbelief  of  it  on  the  one  ^hand, 
and  erroneous  views  of  it  on  the  other,  tend  to  evil. 
Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  men  have  suffered  not  less  from  superstition  than 
from  infidelity.  The  goings  forth  of  Almighty  power 
are  so  plain,  that  barbariiy  itself  has  paused,  contem- 
plated, and  adored.  Men  have  felt,  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  their  own  bosoms,  and  from  the  general  course 
of  events,  that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  the  friend 
of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  sin.  But  they  have  gone 
too  far.  They  have  been  ready  to  attribute  every  un- 
common appearance  in  nature  and  providence,  to  his 
special  interposition.  Even  the  churches  of  Christ 
have  not  escaped  the  bad  influence  of  this  error.  To 
what  else  are  we  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  superstition 
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ind  fanaticism  that  now  deform  and  debase  the  refigious 
character  of  so  many  christian  communities? 

Go  to  that  rustic  assemblage  of  a  *  camp  meetmg,* 
which  you  hear,  in  a  distant  wood,  breaking  the  sacred 
silence  of  night  with  outcries,  under  the  name  of 
christian  worship,  and  ask  them,  Why  this  noise  and 
commotion  ?  You  are  answered,  The  Lord  is  among 
us ;  his  special  agency  is  operating  on  our  minds. 
The  philosopher  beholds  with  scorn  ;  the  enlightened 
christian  looks  on  with  shame  and  tears ;  for  he  sees 
nothing  but  the  working  of  human  passion,  or  animal 
excitement,  or,  perhaps,  worse,  the  machinery  of  fraud 
and  imposture. 

Ascend  higher  in  the  ranks  of  society,  enter  a  vil- 
lage, during  the  season  of  a  calvinistic  reviyal,  and 
mark  the  death- like  gloom  spread  over  all.  Every 
countenance  has  assumed  a'  funereal  sadness.  The 
common  business  of  the  world  is  suspended.  The 
noise  of  labor  has  ceased,  and  all  is  at  a  stand.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Step  mto  one  of  the  thousand  confer^ 
ence,  inquiry,  or  prayer  meetings,  and  you  shall  hear,  f 
The  doctrine,  which  has  produced  this  unnatural  state  of 
things,  is,  that  in  tlie  language  of  a  sect.  The  Lord  is 
passing  through  tliis  place.  The  cloud  of  his  mercy  is 
now  overshadowing  you.  His  spirit  is  striving  in  your 
hearts.  Resist  him  but  this  once,  and  he  will  never 
return.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  abuse  of  . 
the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  i  The  weaker  part  will 
believe  it,  and  be  thrown  into  all  those  violent  emotions, 
which  such  a  tremendous  persuasion  b  calculated  to 
produce.  The  imagination  becomes  violently  excited. 
The  nervous  and  intelleotaal  systems  become  dieor- 
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dered  ;  and  dreams  and  fancies  are  magnified  into  di- 
vine interpositions,  that  whisper  hope  of  immortal 
Ki,  or  condemn  to  the  regions  of  despair. — 
ers,  with  stronger  nerves  and  less  excitable  tem- 
peraments, walk  unhurt  amid  the  flames  of  this  super- 
natural fire.  They  escape  from  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  the  religious  assembly,  and  the  calm  majes^ 
of  the  .silent  heavens,  or  the  stillness  of  God's  terrestri- 
al works,  dispels  the  phantoms  which  had  flitted  across 
their  minds,  and  they  learn  to  attribute  all  that  they 
have  seen  and  heard,  to  its  true  and  proper  cause,  an 
overheated  imagination.  And  it  is  well  if  they  stop 
here.  The  more  probable  result  is,  that  the  contempt, 
which  has  thus  been  fastened  on  one  form  of  religion, 
will  be  forever  associated  with  every  other.  The  mind 
having  failed  to  be  affected  by  the  most  violent  stimu- 
lants, becomes  insensible  to  anything  less  potent. 
Overrun  with  the  fruit  of  fanaticism,  it  becomes  barren 
of  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Those  on  tlie  other 
hand,  who  have  lost  the  balance  of  their  minds,  and 
imagined  themselves  the  recipients  of  God's  special  in- 
fluence, forever  after  become  fixed  in  spiritual  pride 
and  censorious  bigotry. 

This  false  doctrine  of  God's  special  interposition  has 
a  mischievous  tendency  in  another  way.  Taken,  as  it 
often  is,  in  a  retributory  sense,  it  leads  us  to  set  up  a 
false  standard  in  judging  of  the  character  of  actions, 
and  of  men.  If  God  punishes  and  rewards  individuals 
in  this  world,  by  special  interference,  as  many  suppose, 
we  must  consider  success  as  the  seal  of  his  approba- 
tion ;  and  misfortune  the  token.of  his  displeasure.  Job 
in  the  plentitude  of  his  power  and  prosperity,  is  perfect 
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and  upright,  the  favored  of  Crod ;  and  Job  sitting  in 
desolation,  among  the  ashes,  is  a  wicked  man,  abandon- 
ed by  the  favor  of  heaven.  Paul  is  a  murderer,  a||§ 
God,  as  the  reptile  fixes  upon,  or  falls  innoxious  irom 
his  hand.  Jesus  at  the  bar  of  Pilate,  or  when  hanging 
on  the  cross,  is  esteemed  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted, 
and  his  judges  and  murderers  most  virtuous  and  just. 
The  cause  of  power  is  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  the  con- 
querer  and  the  man  of  blood,  the  approved  of  the 
Judge  oi  all  the  earth.  So  far  has  this  doctrine  been 
sometimes  carried,  that  innocence  or  guilt  has  been 
made  to  depend  on  the  supernatural  interference  of 
God.  The  civil  magistrate  has  looked  on  to  see  the 
innocent  tread  unhurt  upon  burning  plates  of  iron  ;  or 
the  laws  of  gravitation  suspended,  to  prevent  the  falsely 
accused  from  sinking  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Why,  I  would  ask  the  pious  believer  in  the  '  special  re- 
tributory  interference  of  God,'  why  will  you  thus  throw 
an  air  of  ridicule  upon  religion,  by  incumbering  it  with 
a  false  hypothesis  ? 

By  embracing  other  and  more  correct  views  of  the 
divine  government,  several  valuable  practical  purposes 
will  be  secured ;  purposes  important  to  our  virtue  and 
our  peace.  We  shall,  in  die  first  place,  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  superstition.  By  cherishing  the  per- 
suasion that  God  is  the  only  superhuman  agent  in  the 
universe,  and  that  all  things  take  place  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  his  kingdom,  we  shall  act  securely  and 
quietly  under  his  reign.  We  shall  look  with  equal  se«- 
renity  upon  the  storm  and  the  calm.  We  shall  hear 
no  fearful  whisperings  in  the  breeze,  and  start  at  no  un*- 
common  appearance  in  nature,  as  the  harbinger  of  woe. 
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In  the  second  place,  our  faith  in  the  divine  govern^ 
ment  will  be  strengthened  and  confirmed*  '^e  pros* 
perity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  affliction  of  the  just,  will 
no  longer  raise  a  doubt  in  our  minds,  that  a  just  God  is 
at  the  head  of  the  universe.  We  see  that  immediate 
retribution  could  not  take  place,  without  infringing  high- 
er and  more  important  laws.  The  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin could  not  be  arrested  without  breaking' the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  moral  world,  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Hereditary  wealth  could  not  be  withheld  from  the  hands 
of  the  profligate,  without  unsettling  the  grounds  of  prop- 
erty, and  destroying  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  in- 
dividual exertion. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  cured  of  considering  outward 
prosperity  as  the  symbol  of  happiness,  or  the  evidence 
of  divine  approbation.  We  shall  be  cured  of  that  be- 
setting sin  of  ours,  judging  of  tlie  character  by  the  ex- 
ternal appearance.  We  shall  no  longer  be  dazzled  by 
splendor  and  power,  and  pass  by  humble  and  unpre- 
tending merit.  We  shall  believe  that  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong,  tliough  the  united  world  assure  us 
to  the  contrary.  Conscience,  the  voice  of  God  within 
us,  tells  us  so.  There  is  a  Being  who  will  finally  vin- 
dicate the  right  and  punish  the  wrong,  though  ages  roll 
away,  though  the  earth  and  the  elements  be  dissolved. 

B.  B. 
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LOVE  TO  THE  INVISIBLE  GOD. 

Can  we  love  one  who  b  invisible  and  far  from  us,  is 
the  question  asked.  Invisible  and  far  from  us !  Is 
the  author  of  nature  quite  invisible  ?  Is  the  preserver 
of  our  lives  far  from  us  ?  He  is  indeed  invisible  to 
those  who  will  not  see  him.  He  is  far»  inuneasurably 
ibr,  from  those  who  do  not  wish  to  feel  a  sense  of  de« 
pendance  on  him.  But  the  devout  man  sees  his 
Father  every  where  in  tlie  traces  of  his  creative 
majesty ;  and  in  the  gladness  of  a  thankful  spirit,  feels 
tliat  He  is  '  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.'  *  Do  not  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord.'  *  Yea  thou 
compasseth  ray  path  and  my  lying  down.'  *  Whither 
shall  1  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ?' 

But  who  is  there  that  does  not  love  something  invisi- 
ble ?  Is  not  f  ach  man's  interest^  in  the  general  vague 
apprehension  of  the  idea,  an  invisible,  impalpable,  less 
than  airy,  an  imaginary  thing — a  personification  of  the 
mind  ?  And  yet  do  we  not  cling  to  it  in  devoted  at- 
tachment, as  if  it  stood  up  before  us  in  all  the  reality 
of  a  solid  impersonation  ? 

Is  not  the  object  of  every  man's  pursuit  more  or  less 
invisible.  He  aspires  to  some  great  happiness  which 
he  sees  not  yet,  nor  knows  exactly  how  to  define.  For- 
tune is  to  bestow  some  enviable  lot  upon  him,  but  the 
mist  of  futurity  has  to  roll  away  for  many  a  day  or 
year  first.  He  is  in  love  witli  that,  therefore,  which, 
not  only  is  out  of  sight,  but  out  of  existence  ;  it  does 
not  exist  yet.    The  husbandman  ploughs  his  ground, 
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not  out  of  the  love  he  bears  to  the  labor  in  hself;  but 
something  unseen  interests,  something  not  to  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  the  universe  has  possession  of  his 
mind.  It  is  intangible,  unreal  hope  that  has  nestled  in  his 
heart.  The  philosopher  loses  all  count  of  time  in  the 
absorbing  search  for  truth.  It  is  immaterial,  abstract 
truth  that  engages  him,  not  merely  his  books  and  instru- 
ments ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  he  will  confess  that  his 
fondly  pursued  truth  has  had  as  little  and  less  positive 
fixedness  and  reality  for  him  than  the  glancing  colors 
of  the  sky.  And  every  one  has  at  times  cherished 
fondly  the  dreams  of  fancy j  and  loved  the  fleeting 
forms  of  imagined  felicity,  which  yet  he  well  knew 
would  never  be  realized.  But  now,  here  is  an  untir- 
ing Benefactor,  whose  exuberant,  constant  bounty 
impresses  each  moment  upon  every  sense  and  faculty 
his  reality  and  friendly  presence. 

Do  we  find  it  impossible  to  love  a  character  of  ex- 
alted virtue  and  disinterested  kindness,  because  seas 
separate  us  and  we  never  think  of  meeting  ?  Why 
then  should  the  narrow  width  of  a  grave  interdict  all 
intercourse  of  our  affections  with  the  good  Parent^ 
whom,  '  If  pure  in  heart,  we  hope  in  blessedness  to 
see,'  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  that  little  boundary 
line  ?  No !  let  us  only  take  the  trouble  to  use  the 
proper  means,  and  we  shall  find  it  an  easy  and  a 
pleasant  thing,  and  the  great  joy  of  our  hearts,  to  obey 
that  commandment  which  he  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and  therefore  what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  and 
what  was  best  for  him  to  do,  pronounced  the  first  and 
great  commandment  of  bis  maker ;  ^  Thou  shalt  love 
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the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  aU  th]r  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.' 

M. 


PRAYER  TO   JESUS    CHRIST    NOT    AUTHORISED    BT   THE 
SCRIPTURES.       MR  MURCH's  PAMPHLET. 


We  have  recently  received  from  England  a  pamph- 
let entitled,  *  Three  Letters  Addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Girdlestone,  on  Christian  Unitarianism  and  the 
British  Reformation  Society.  By  Jerome  Murch, 
Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregation,  Diss,  Norfolk,' 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extract.  After  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  '  Thomas  said  unto  him,  my 
Lord,  and  my  God,'  John  xx.  28,  which  words  he  rightly 
argues,  do  not,  on  the  supposition  they  were  addressed 
to  Jesus,  prove  that  Thomas  regarded  him  as  the  ob- 
ject of  supreme  religious  homage^  the  author  pro- 
ceeds, '  The  next  assertion  which  I  have  to  examine, 
is,  that,  "  At  our  Saviour's  ascension,  he  left  his  disci- 
ples in  the  very  act  of  adoration."  You  refer  for  your 
authority  to  Luke  xxiv.  62 — "  And  they  worshipped 
him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy."  I  am 
really  surprised  that  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  original,  should  lay  great  stress  on  this  passage. 
The  Greek  word  which  corresponds  to  "  worship,"  is 
so  frequently  used  to  denote  civil  homage  and  respect, 
that  the  argument,  which  is  founded  on  its  application 
to  Jesus,  is  exceedingly  weak.    There  are  also  proofs 
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in  the  works  of  ancient  English  writers,  that  the  word 
worship  was  not,  m  our  country,  considered  exclusively 
applicable  to  religious  actions.  The  title  worshigfid  is 
now  applied  to  magistrates  of  a  certain  kind ;  and,  in 
the  marriage  service,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ^'  With  my 
body  I  thee  toorshipJ^  To  these  instances  I  may  add 
two  of  still  greater  importance.  We  read  in  1  Chron* 
xxix.  20,  that  "  the  congregation  worshipped  the  Lord 
and  the  King  ;"  and,  in  Dan.  ii.  48,  that  ^'  Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell  down  on  his  face  and  worshipped  Daniel.'' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  kind  of  worship  to  which  these 
passages  refer  is  still  very  common  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  was 
ofl^red  to  our  Saviour  by  his  followers  while  he  dwell 
upon  earth ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to 
authorize  that  supreme  homage  which  is  due  to  his 
God  and  our  God,  to  his  Father  and  our  Father. 

*  After  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  witnessed 
our  Lord's  ascension,  you  say  that  "  ever  since  his 
session  on  the  throne  from  tlie  very  beginning,  his  dis- 
ciples have  prayed  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  Father?^ 
I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  many,  very  many  of  our  Lord's 
disciples  have  in  later  times  addressed  their  devotions 
to  him,  but  I  believe  that  few,  very  few  instances  of 
this  homage  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  records  of 
the  Christian  Church.  You  remark  that  "  the  first 
martyr  died  with  this  prayer  on  his  lips,  '  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit ;  and  he  kneeled  down  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge' 
(Acts  vii.  59-60.)"  I  think  it  must  be  difficult  for  one 
who  has  been  educated  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Supreme  Being  to  consider  this  passage  without 
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tbe  sentence  that  precedes  it.  In  that  sentence, 
Stephen  is  represented  by  the  translators  of  our  Com- 
mon Version  as  calling  upon  God.  This  representa- 
tion, or  rather  misrepresentation,  has  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived thousands  who  were  ignorant  that  the  word 
God  is  unauthorized  by  the  original.  As  to  the  words 
wliich  you  quote,  I  feel  convinced  that  although  the 
first  invocation  was  addressed  to  Jesus,  the  second 
was  addressed  to  the  Father.  My  conviction  is 
strengthened  by  the  historian's  information  that  Stephen 
knelt  before  he  offered  up  his  prayer  for  mercy  to- 
wards his  persecutors.  In  reference  to  the  former  pe- 
tition, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  holy  martyr  had 
just  been  favored  -with  a  glorious  vision.  ''  Being  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  said.  Behold,  I  s^e  tbe  heavens 
opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God."  Here  we  have  decisive  evidence,  that  a 
positive  distinction  existed  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son^  even  after  tbe  latter  had  ascended  up  on  high. 
The  first  invocation  was  assuredly  not  addressed  to 
God,  but  to  the  Son  of  man.  It  is  parallel  with  that 
other  invocation  which  has  been  already  discussed. 
These,  indieed,  are  the  only  two  of  the  same  kind 
which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  tlie  only  direct  addresses  to  Jesus  which  can  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  language  of  prayer.  They 
were  both  prompted  by  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  certainly  furnish  no  authority  for  us  to  pray  to 
Jesus  as  well  as  to  the  Father, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  COURAYER's  LAST  SENTIMENTS. 


Peter  Francis  Courayer  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  Nor* 
mandy,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  a  Catholic,  and 
never  formally  renounced  communion  with  the  Romish 
Church,  though  he  finally  rejected  most  of  its  distin- 
guishing doctrines.  He  drew  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  French  Clergy,  by  his  '  Dissertation  on 
the  Validity  of  English  Ordinations,'  published  in  1723; 
and  to  screen  himself  from  the  consequences  of  perse- 
cution, was  obliged,  a  few  years  after,  to  leave  France. 
He  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  he  received  very 
flattering  marks  of  attention  and  respect,  from  Dr 
Wake,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  Bishops 
Hare,  Sherlock,  and  others.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  England,  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved,  till  his 
death,  in  1776^  at  the  age  of  95.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed among  his  contemporaries,  for  genius  and  learning. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  original  works,  and  trans- 
lations, among  the  latter  of  which,  was  a  translation  in- 
to French  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  At  what  period  he  embraced  Unitarian 
views  of  Christianity,  we  are  not  informed.  The  De- 
claration of  his  '  Last  Sentiments*'  from  which  the  fol- 
k>wing  extract  is  taken,  bears  date,  March,  1767,  at 
which  time  he  was  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  It  was 
first  published  in  1787,  a  few  years  after  his  death. 

'  In  the  point  of  appearing  before  God,'  thus  the  De- 
claration commences,  '  both  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  sincer- 
ity, and  to  furnish  all  into  whose  hands  this  writing  may 
fall,  with  a  testimony  which  every  person  living  owes 
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to  truth ;  urged,  moreover,  by  my  conscience,  to  de- 
clare my  thoughts  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  differences,  which  divide  Christian  societies ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  do  it,  with  that  simplicity  which  becomes  in- 
tegrity, in  the  near  view  of  death.' 

After  some  remarks  on  the  unity  of  God,  which,  he 
observes,  ^  is  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,'  he  pro- 
ceeds :  *  Grod,  willing  to  draw  men  from  their  errors, 
and  to  purify  them  from  their  sins,  filled  Jesus  Christ 
with  his  wisdom,  invested  him  with  his  power,  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  authority,  and  gave  him  his  Spirit, 
not  by  measure,  as  to  the  prophets,  but  united  himself 
so  intimately  with  him,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in 
the  form  of  God  ;  that  he  was  made  Lord  and  Christ ; 
Prince  and  Saviour ;  that  he  was  filled  with  wisdom 
and  with  grace ;  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
resided  corporeally  in  him ;  and  that  he  received  the 
glory,  the  honor,  the  virtue,  the  strength,  and  the  bless- 
ing, of  his  Father ;  who,  by  the  participation  which  he 
gave' him  of  his  power  and  authority,  made  him  enter, 
at  the  same  time,  into  a  participation  of  his  glory,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  who  honors  the  Son,  honors 
the  Father  who  sent  him.  Thus  God,  referring  always 
every  thing  to  himself,  and  not  terminating  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as  the  organ 
and  the  instrument  of  the  mercy  of  his  Father,  is  al- 
ways God  alone^  who  is  the  object  of  our  adorations ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  us  in  conceiving,  that 
he  can  communicate  himself  to  a  man  as  fully,  and  as 
intimately,  as  he  judges  it  necessary  for  his  own  gbry, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  explication  of  that  ultimate  union  of  di- 
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viiiity  with  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  which,  perfectly 
simple  as  it  is,  has  so  much  divided  all  Christendom. 
From  a  willingness  to  find,  in  this  intimate  union  of  di- 
vinity with  humanity,  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  that  we  ex- 
perience in  the  union  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  we  have 
been  thrown  into  embarrassments  and  contradictions, 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  explain  or  to  conciliate. 
We  talk  of  hypostases,  of  personalities,  of  idioms,  and 
of  every  thing  that  a  dark  philosophy  could  imagine, 
to  render  things  credible,  of  wliich  it  was  unable  to 
give  us  any  notion.  Some  have  made  a  ridiculous 
mixture  of  tlie  divinity  with  the  humanity.  Others,  in 
discriminating  too  nicely  the  difference,  have  seemed 
to  place  Jesus  Christ  only  in  the  rank  of  ordinary 
prophets.  Hence,  the  Nestorianism,  the  Eutycheism, 
the  ApoUinarism,  and  the  Monothelisme,  which  have 
excited  such  fatal  schisms  in  the  church,  and  which 
have,  perhaps,  as  much  favored  the  progress  of  Ma- 
hometanism  in  the  East,  as  the  ignorance  of  these  na- 
tions, and  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Saracens. 

To  avoid  these  excesses,  we  must  abide  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  content  ourselves  with  ac- 
knowledgingf  that  God,  to  bring  the  world  back  to  his 
knowledge,  and  to  his  worship,  gave  birth  to  Jesus 
Christ,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  united  himself  to 
him  in  a  way  the  most  close  and  intimate,  so  that  it 
might  be  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  in  God,  and  God 
in  him ;  that  all  that  appertained  to  the  Father  was  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Son,  by  the  communication  which 
the  Father  had  given  him  of  his  power  ;  that  he  had 
resigned  all  judgement  to  him ;  that,  as  the  Father 
could  raise  the  dead  to  life,  the  'Son  could  do  so  «lso ; 
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that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  his  own,  but 
that  of  his  Fatlier  who  sent  him ;  that  he  was  only  the 
same  thing  with  him ;  that  it  was  the  Father  who  abode 
in  him,  and  who  did  all  his  works ;  in  one  word,  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  that  God,  on  sendmg 
him  into  the  world,  had  sanctified  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  who  saw  him,  saw  his  Father,  and  that 
he  who  believed  in  him,  believed  also  in  God. 

When  one  has  once  acknowledged  the  truth  and  the 
holiness  of  the  Gospel,  all  this  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  appears  to  me  so  simple,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  corrupt  it  bj  so 
many  explications,  which  are  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
make  Christianity  appear  less  reasonable,  and  full  of 
contradictions.  In  consequence  of  a  continual  desire 
to  find  new  mysteries,  an  infinitude  of  imaginations 
have  been  consecrated ;  and  it  is  still  more  lamentable, 
that  these  imaginations  are  become  a  part  of  religion, 
by  the  authority  of  some,  and  by  the  acquiescence  of 
others ;  so  that  a  man  passes  for  an  unbeliever,  or  an 
irreligious  person,  if  he  does  not  subscribe  to  the  pre- 
dominant system  ;  and  if  he  happens  to  have  too  much 
understanding  to  submit  to  received  prejudices,  or  too 
much  fortitude  to  be  overawed  by  violence. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  his 
doctrine,  that  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  though  we  ought  to  honor  the  Son  as  we  honor 
the  Father,  because  he  had  His  mission,  and  was  cloth- 
ed with  His  authority,  it  is  however,  to  Grod  (m/y,  that 
Jesus  Christ  reclaims  our  attention ;  and  he  assmnes 
no  other  consequence  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Jews,  than  as  having  been  sanctified  by  his  Father,  to 
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come  and  aDDounce  his  doctrine  ;  and  to  instruct  us  in 
truths  unknown  to  the  Gentiles,  and  very  much  altered 
by  the  Jews.' 


'  THE    BIBLE    CHRISTIAN.' 

■ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  publication  which 
our  Unitarian  brethren  in  Ireland  have  lately  been 
compelled  to  undertake,  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
measures  pursued  against  them  by  the  exclusive  Pres- 
byterians of  that  country.  We  quote  a  brief  passage 
from  the  *  Introductory  Remarks,'  of  the  first  number 
of  this  spirited  work,  which  shows  that  Orthodoxy  is 
much  the  same  there  that  it  is  here. 

*  Thank  God  !  the  horrible  implements  of  bodily 
torture  have  been  broken,  and  the  flaming  piles  of 
martyrdom  extinguished  by  the  christian  energies  of 
the  Civil  Law ;  but  the  dark  Spirit  of  persecution, 
that  called  them  into  existence,  still  lingers  upon  the 
earth.  His  voice  sounds  in  the  storm  of  controversy, 
and  whispers  in  the  breeze  of  affected  moderation. 
He  assumes  a  thousand  varied  shapes  to  accomplish 
his  designs.  With  all  the  subtlety  of  the  primeval 
serpent,  he  steals,  in  the  guise  of  religion,  into  private 
families,  and  kindles  the  embers  of  strife.  He  glides 
hito  peaceful  congregations,  pours  the  deadly  poison 
of  falsehood  into  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  leaves 
"  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness,"  where  he  found 
an  Eden  of  peace  and  love.  Sometimes  he  enters 
into    the    hearts    of  Synods    and    Presbyteries,,  in- 
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fladDg  them  with  vaDity,  ambition,  and  '^  all  unchari- 
tableness ;"  carrying  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  forward, 
in  a  wild  career,  to  disturb  the  peace  and  ruin 
the  families  of  their  conscientious  brethren  by  arts 
and  exertions  that  would  dishonor  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  sometimes  he  over-runs  the  country  in 
the  form  of  irreligious  Tracts,  or  Pamphlets,  filled  with 
groundless  calumnies,  or  Preachers  of  discord,  calling 
themselves  Ministers  of  Peace  !  We  have  seen  hira  in 
all  these  forms,  and  many  others  :  we  have  traced  him, 
in  his  odious  progress,  from  district  to  distrist:  we 
have  entered  the  once  happy  homes  which  he  has 
changed  into  abodes  of  sorrow  :  we  have  beheld  en- 
lightened, virtuous,  venerable  Ministers  witliering  un- 
der his  malignant  grasp  :  we  have  witnessed  the  sever- 
ing of  long-tried  friendships,  and  the  disjointing  of  the 
whole  frame  of  society — we  have  looked  upon  all 
these,  and  entertained  a  doubt  whether  Persecution, 
in  his  ancient  robes  of  flame  and  blood,  was  really 
more  hateful,  or  destructive,  than  in  his  modern  garb 
of  saintly  and  hollow  profession  !  Tell  us  not  that  in 
these  there  is  no  persecution,  because  the  body  is  not 
bound  to  the  stake,  nor  stretched  upon  the  rack.  '  He 
takes  my  life  who  taketh  that  which  doth  support  life  j' 
and  those  who  unjustly  deprive  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  affections  of  his  people,  by  misrepresentations,  take 
away  what  he  values  above  life  itself!  There  is  a 
torture  of  the  mind  not  less  awful  than  that  of  the 
body.' 
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April  28.  The  new  Unitarian  Church  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  dedicated.  Introductory  prayer  and  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  by  Mr  Barrett  of  Boston ;  Dedicato- 
ry prayer,  by  Dr  Bancroft  of  Worcester ;  Sermon,  by 
Mr  Sullivan  of  Keene,  from  John  viii,  32,  *  And  ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free ;'  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough. 

May  19.  Mr  William  Newell,  of  the  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge,  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  first  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  in  Cambridge.. Introduc- 
tory prayer,  by  Mr  Francis  of  Watertown  ;  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  Mr  Stetson  of  Medford ;  Sermon,  from 
1  Cor.  xvi,  14,  '  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  char- 
ity,' by  Mr  Greenwood  of  Boston  ;  Ordaining  prayer, 
by  Mr  Parkman  of  Boston  ;  Charge,  by  Dr  Flint  of 
Salem ;  Right  hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Barlow  of 
Lynn  ;  Address  to  the  Society,  by  Mr  Young  of  Bos- 
ton }  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr  Walker  of  Charles- 
town. 

May  19.  Mr  John  Fessenden,  late  a  Tutor  in  Har- 
vard University,  ordained  as  Minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  in  Deerfield.  Intro- 
ductory prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr 
Bailey  of  Greenfield  j  Sermon,  by  Dr  Lowell  of  Bos- 
ton, from  Rom.  xiv,  22,  *  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have  it  to 
thyself  before  God ;'  Ordaining  prayer,  by  Mr  Rogers 
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of  Bernardston ;  Charge,  by  Dr  Willard,  formerly  of 
Deer  field,  now  of  Hingham ;  Right  hand  of  Fellowship, 
by  Mr  Noyes  of  Brookfield  ;  Address  to  the  Society, 
by  Mr  Lamson  of  Dedham ;  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr 
Barrett  of  Boston. 

May  20.  Mr  Amos  Clarke  ordained  as  associate 
Pastor  with  MrTownsend,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  Sherburne.  Introductory  prayer, 
by  Mr  Ripley  of  Waltham  ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Mr  Thompson  of  Natick  ;  Sermon,  by  Dr  Kendall 
of  Plymouth,  from  Acts  iii,  26,  '  Unto  you  first,  God 
having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you, 
in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities ;' ' 
Ordaining  prayer,  by  Mr  Ritchie  of  Needham ;  Charge, 
by  Dr  Pierce  of  Brookline  ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship, 
by  Mr  Sanger  of  Dover ;  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr 
White  of  Dedham. 

May  23.  Mr  Beede,  late  Pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  ip  Wilton,  N.  H.,  com- 
menced iiis  labors  as  Minister  of  the  flourishing  Unita- 
rian Society  in  Eastport,  Me. 
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A. 

Address,  plain  and  serions,  on 
the  subject  of  Religion,  d&c., 
notice  of,  239 

Affliction,  temptations  incident  to, 
253-260— distrust  of  God,  263— 
disposition  to  exaggerate  lost 
blessing8,2d4 — to  the  indulgence 
of  melancholy  associations,  255 
— ^to  become  selfish,  256 — mis- 
anthropical, 256 — and  weary  of 
life,  257 

Annotations  on  the  N.  T.,  Dab- 
ney/s,  character  of,  132-135 

Atonement,  Dr  Worcester's  Trea- 
tise on,  60 — objections  to  the 
popular  theory,  62-65 

B. 

Belief  in  mysteries,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  impossible, 
128 

Belsham,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  char- 
acter, 137-142 

Bible,  how  to  be  read,  202.  203— 
qualifications  necessary  fully  to 
understand  it,  204-206 — prac- 
tical parts  lerel  to  erery  capac- 
ity, 206,  207 

Bigotry,  its  spirit  not  yet  extinct, 
171— its  folly  and  absurdity,  171 
-176 

Birth,  new,  what  our  Saviour 
meantbyit,  and  difficulty  felt  by 
Nicodemus  in  comprehending 
him,  260-263— its  necessity  at 
the  present  day,  263— proprie- 
ty of  the  language  our  Saviour 
uses  in  describing  it,  263-269 
— ^means  by  which  the  change  is 
effected,  269.  270 

BooIm  for  children,  Bowles's  new 
Mries,  136, 136-^avenile,  S40 


C. 

Calvinists  of  the  present  day, 
their  indifference  to  the  peca- 
liar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  41 

Chillingworth,  Dr  Jortin's  opinion 
of,  169— denounced  in  the  *  Spir- 
it of  the  Pilgrims/  21,  26, 169 

Christ,  in  what  sense  called 
'  Wonderful,'  74, 75— 'Counsel- 
lor,' 75,  76—'  Mirfiiy  God,'  77- 
79—'  Everiasting  Father,'  79, 80 
— '  Prince  of  peace,'  80,  81 — 
death  of,  its  object,  251,262— 
in  what  sense  said  to  bear  oar 
sins,  65,  66 

Christianity,  Tertullian's  testimo- 
ny to  its  extensive  diffusion, 12— 
its  claims  to  our  respect.  13,  et 
seqq. — its  doctrines  nttea  to  in- 
spire interest,  viewed  simply  u 
matters  of  speculation,  14^t8 
great  moral  purpose,  16,  17 — 
motives  to  the  study  of  it,  18-21 
— its  divine  origin,  19 — its  evi- 
dences, gather  strength  by  fami- 
liarity and  lime,  2(^— its  influ- 
ence, 20,  Zl— designed  and 
adapted  to  be  a  AivaBal  reli- 
gion, 237-239  ^ 

Christians,  in  what  sense  said  to 
have  one  faith,  51 — liberal,  feel- 
ings with  which  they  should  re- 
gard their  opponents,  39,  47,  48 
— worldly,  161-164- — specula- 
tive, 164--166 — inconsistent,  166 

Christian  doctrine  immutable,  161 
-165 

Christian  unity,  49-59 

Children,  books  for,  136,  240 

Church,  primitive,  its  liberality, 
213,  214— Catholic,  sense  ui 
which  it  uses  the  terms  heretic 
and  infidel,  S16— etopped  ehort 
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of  modern  aiT0gance,S16 — ^Epit- 
copal,  English  and  American, 
insufficient  guardi  of  orUiodoxjr, 

Conditions  of  oar  acceptance  with 
God,  66-73— erroneous  opinions 
on  the  subject,  67,*  6^— true 
principle  explained  and  defend- 
ed, 68,  ef  itqq. 

Cottage  Scene,  59 

Coorajer,  Peter  Francis,  biograph- 
ical notice  of,  281— his  last  sen- 
timento,  282-284 

Cyprian,  his  admiration  of  Tertul- 

lian,8 

D. 

Dabney's  Annotations,  character 
of,  132-135 

Dedications,  Unitarian,  since  the 
beginning  of  1829,  192,  287 

Defect  of  the  tiroes,  97-108 

Disoipleship,  obedience  the  test 
of,  160-168 

Doddridge,  Dr,  no  exclusionist, 
218 — his  'Private  Correspond- 
ence,' 93-95 

E. 

Ecclesiastical  polity,  no  mode  of 
it  prescribed  by  the  Saviour,  50 

Episcopius,  expelled  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  oanished,  171 

Excitement  in  religion  too  exclu- 
sirely  sought  by  many,  227,  228 

Exhibition  of  a  school  of  young  la- 
dies, lines  on,  122,123 

'Everlasting  Father,'  how  the 
phrase  is  applied  to  Christ,  79, 

F. 

Fatiier8|eai19^not  accurate  critics, 
8 — tbnr  opinions  entitled  to  lit- 
tle reverence,  ib. — ^their  trinity 
essentially  different  from  the 
modem  doctrine,  ib. — admitted 
the  strict  inferiority  of  the  Son, 
9 — ^regarded  him  as  distinct  from 
the  Father,  ib. — what  they  meant 
by  the  assertion  that  he  was  of 
the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  ib. — never  affirmed  the 
Father  and  Son  to  be  one  nu- 
mericallv,  ib. — supposed  the 
Son  voluntarily  begotten  or 
made,  ibw— eternal  only  aa  attri- 
Vate  of  the  Fatiier,  ib.— «Qr^ 


rupted  the  simple  doetrinee  of 
the  gospel  by  an  infuion  of  Pla- 
tonism,  10— -strictly  and  proper- 
ly Unitarians,  ib. — in  what  sense 
they  applied  the  term  God  to 
the  Son,  112,  note. 

Faith,  profession  of  it  necessary 
to  constitute  a  Christian,  210,  tt 
teqq. — test  adopted  by  the  ex- 
clusive sect  arbitrary  and  falla- 
cious, 21  1 — faith  required  by  Je- 
sus and  his  s^ostles.  211-Zl^— 
by  the  primitive  church,  213- 
214— decisions  of  the  catholic 
church,  215— opinions  of  Protev- 
Unt  Trinitarians.  216-290— Uni- 
tarians receive  all  necessary  ar- 
ticles, 221 — an  enlightened  and 
pure,  how  acquired,  20 

France,  reliffious  state  and  pros- 
pects of,  143, 144— moral  effect 
of  the  revolution  in,  145 

Fundamental  doctrines,  no  cata- 
logue of  them  can  ever  be  made 
out,  52-55 

G. 

Garden  of  Gethsemane,  our  Sa- 
viour's distress  in,  1 13-122. 

God,  importance  of  just  ideas  of, 
271 — erroneous  views  of  his 
agency,  271.  el  seqq — the  proper 
object  of  cnristian  worship  Z8- 
30 — ^love  to,  not  precluded  by 
his  invisibility.  2l6— means  of 
cultivating  it,  35,  it  seqq. 

God,  how  the  term  was  used  in  an- 
cient times,  77 — sometimes 
equivalent  to  hero,  or  poten- 
tate, 78— in  what  sense  applied 
to  the  Saviour  by  the  eaiiy  Fa- 
thers, 112,  note 

Grace,  means  of,  241-249 

Great  minds  candid  and  charita- 
ble, 168 

Grotius.  commends  the  liberality 
of  the  ancient  church,  217,  218 
— condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, 171 

H. 
Hales,  John,  169 
Hare,  Bp.  his  character  of  William 

Whiston.  23-25 
<  He  that  is  not  against  as  ift  oi^ 

o«r  part,'  98| «(  «9V* 
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Hobart,  Bishop,  his  char^,  123 — 
extraordinary  mode  of  arguing, 
1S3,  124^-alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ffress  of  Unitarianism,  I24^his 
horrors  of  it,ib. — his  dogmatism, 
125— misstates  the  arguments  of 
Unitarians,  126,  127— defends 
the  Trinity  on  the  ground  of  its 
incomprehensibleness,  127,  128 

Hour  or  Death,  lines  on,  by  Mrs 
Uemans,  5 

I. 

*  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  ex- 
plained, 109. 

Immutability  of  the  christian  doc- 
trine, 145-155 

Infidelity  and  profanpiness  no  lon- 
ger give  a  reputation  for  wit  or 
wisdom,  13 

Installations,  see  ordinations 

Inspiration,  question  of,  has  no 
connection  with  a  belief  or  dis- 
belief of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  2,13,  22^4 

Institutions,  religious,  their  ne- 
cessity, 248,  219 

Ireland,  persecution  of  the  Uni- 
tarians in,  285 

Isaiah  ix,  6,  explained,  73-82 — 
Grotius'  opinion  concerning  it, 
74 

J. 

Jesus  Christ,  his  name  oflen  used 
in  the  Scriptures  to  signify  his 
doctrine,  145-151 — in  what 
sense  said  to  be  the  '  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day  and  forever,' 
151^-chief  end  of  his  mission, 
159,  160 — regarded  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries, as  inferior  to  the  Father 
and  distinct  from  him,  9,  10 — 
conceptions  he  teaches  us  to 
form  of  God,  and  of  man's  na- 
ture and  destiny,  14,  15 — moral 
object  of  his  instructions,  16, 
18— union  of  the  divinity  and 
humanity  in  him,  according  to 
Courayer,282 — not  so  much  his 
person  as  his  doctrine,  which 
M  the  ol^ect  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, 284 — sprayer  to  him  not 
authorised  by  the  Scriptures, 
tJBSSO — ^hi«  distreis  in  toe  gar- 


den of  Gethsemane  accounted 
for.  1 14-,  et  »eqq. — circumstance! 
in  nis  character  tending  to  pro- 
duce it,  114-117 — in  bis  situa- 
tion, 117-121 

Jortin,  Dr  John,  his  liberality, 
168-170 

Justin  Martyr,  acknowledges  the 
Son  and  Father  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  9 — regarded  as 
christians  all  who  believed  Je- 
sus to  be  the  Messiah,  214 

L. 

Law  of  Love,  155-158 

Liberality  and  bigotry,  168,  tt 
seqq. 

Liberality  of  Dr  Jortin,  168-170 

Locke,  the  friend  of  Liberty,  170 
— persecuted,  ib. — his  liberali- 
ty, 216 — his  '  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity'  referred  to,  216^ 

Love,  law  of,  155-158 

Love  to  Gqd  formed  and  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  35 — by  re- 
flecting on  his  goodness  as  dis- 
played in  outward  nature,  35— 
and  in  the  exhibitions  of  moral 
beauty,  36 — by  a  regard  to  our 
conceptions  of  his  character,  S7. 
38 

M. 

Man,  natural,  religion  of  the,  225- 
— propensities  of,  in  esteem 
among  the  orthodox,  225,  226 

Ma^,  Rev.  S.  J.  extract  from  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  giren 
by  him  at  Berlin,  186-190 

Means  of  Grace,  241-249 

Means  of  cultivating  love  to  God, 
35,  et  aeqq. 

'  Mighty  God,'  in  what  tense  the 
phrase  is  applied  to  the  Saviour, 
77,  79 

Minister,  his  duty  in  relation  to 
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NOTICE. 

LIBERAL  PREACHER. 

It  in  now  three  years  tdnce  tlie  T.ilitfral  PrtMcliur  was  fiist  pub- 
lished, and  upon  co.'ijiiifndn^  the  fourth  vohiine,  the  Editor  and 
FubU^her  {rratetuHy  aeknowlcd^e  the  «^rutifvin^  pafron;i»e  uhich  it 
h.H  received,  and  a.sMire  the  suIncribtMs  and  thi;  publie  tliat  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  lender  the  work  worthy  of  uppiobatiun  an<l  niiip- 
port. 

Thi<  is  a  monthly  publication  of  .Sermons  by  livini;  ministers  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination.  It  \>*  d(>si(|:ned  to  rceommcnd  tlir  truth>. 
and  protnnte  the  intere^^t-*  ot  the  jjo-spel,  by  triving  the  puldic  access 
to  the  pulpit  writing-  of  u  claf«>J  of  Chri<tian<«,  whose  views  are  be- 
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RELIGION,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITB 
OTHER  QUALITIES  AND  OBJECTS. 

NO.   III.      METHODS  OF  EXHIBITING  RELIGION. 

I  proceed  in  the  third  place  from  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating and  promoting  religion  to  the  methods  of  ex- 
hibiting it.  These  I  would  subject  to  the  same  test, 
which  has  been  applied  to  other  things  in  religion. 

When  a  man  has  become  possessed  of  religious  sen- 
timents and  affections,  a  question  often  occurs  to  him 
on  the  proper  method  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  others.  He  would  know  how  he  shall  *  &dom 
the  docrtine  of  God,  his  Saviour.  He  would  know, 
how  he  shall '  let  his  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  glorify  his  Father  in  heaven.' 

Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  summarily  com- 
prised in  the  rule  that  has  already  been  given.  He 
should  display  his  religious  afiections,  no  otherwise  than 
as  he  displays  any  serious,  joyful  and  earnest  afiections 
he  may  possess. 
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This  rule  would  undoubtedly  be  objected  to  by 
many,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  objection  be  fairly  met. 
It  will  be  said,  that  religion  is  not  like  the  other  auc- 
tions ;  that  it  is  in  the  mind  to  which  it  gains  entrance^ 
something  new,  signal  and  extraordinary^  and  therefore 
that  it  demands  some  unusual  and  signal  manifestation. 
Let  us  attempt  to  speak  on  this  point,  with  care  and 
discrimination. 

Undoubtedly,  a  religious  and  good  man  will  appear 
on  many  occasions  differently  from  another  man,  and 
differently  in  proportion  as  he  is  religious  and  good  : 
not  always,  however,  nor  in  things* indifferent.  There 
may  be  nothing  to  distinguish  him  in  his  gait,  or  coun-* 
tenance  or  demeanor.  But  there  certainly  will  be  oc- 
casions when  his  character  will  come  out — many  occa- 
sions. His  actions,  his  course  of  life,  his  sentiments, 
on  a  great  many  subjects,  will  show  his  character. 
And  these  sentiments  he  will  express  in  conversation  ; 
so  that  his  conversation  will  be  thus  far  different.  But 
still  the  disclosures  of  his  character  will  all  be  natural. 
He  will  show  you  that  he  is  interested  in  religion  just  as 
he  shows  you  that  he  is  interested  about  every  thing  else, 
by  natural  expressions  of  countenance  and  tones  of  voice, 
by  natural  topics  of  conversation  and  habits  of  conduct. 
In  short  there  will  be  an  appropriate  exhibition  of  re- 
ligious character  ;  but  nothing  unusual  or  strange. 

Now,  for  multitudes  of  persons  all  this  will  not  do  ; 
It  is  not  enough.  They  want  something  peculiar. 
There  are  many,  indeed,  who  are  not  satisfied  unless 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  looks,  and  manners 
to  mark  out  a  man  as  religious.  And  who  does  not 
know  how  common  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  great 
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extent,  for  a  clergyman  to  be  known,  every  where,  by 
these  marks  ?  And  what  is  more  common  than  for 
the  new  convert  to  the  prevailing  modes  of  religioui  to 
put  on  a  countenance  and  deportment,  which  causes 
all  his  acquaintance  to  say,  ^  how  strangely  he  ap- 
pears !'  And  many,  I  repeat,  would  have  it  so. 
They  would  have  a  man,  not  only  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  but  carry  also  some  peculiar  outward 
marks  and  .badges  of  it.  They  would  have  a  man 
wear  his  religion  as  a  military  costume,  that  they  may 
know,  as  they  say,  under  what  colors  he  fights.  But 
let  us  remember  that  many  a  coward  has  worn  a  coat 
of  mail :  and  many  a  brave  man  has  felt  that  he  did 
not  need  one.  And  many  a  bad  man,  I  would  rather 
say,  many  a  misguided  man,  has  put  on  a  solemn  coun- 
tenance, and  carried  a  stiff  and  formal  gait,  and  got  all 
the  vocabulary  of  cant  by  heart:  and  many  a  good 
man  has  felt  that  he  could  do  without  these  trappings 
of  a  mistaken  and  erring  piety. 

But  if  there  are  those  who  insist  on  these  modes  of 
religious  exhibition,  there  are  many  more  who-  lay  a 
stress  on  the  conversation.  They  would  have  a 
christian  converse — 1  do  not  say  affectedly — but  still 
they  would  have  him  converge  much,  and  expressly  on 
the  subject  that  is  nearest  to  his  heart.  If  a  person  is 
mentioned  to  them,  as  possessing  a  character  for  piety, 
and  if  they  stand  in  any  doubt  concerning  him,  their 
first  question  is,  '  does  he  talk  about  religion  !'  On 
this  point  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  distinction,  which 
I  think  of  great  importance,  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  thb  part  of  the  character. 
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It  is  this.  A  man  may  talk  religiously,  and  yet  not 
talk  about  religion  ;  either  as  an  abstract  subject,  or  as 
a  matter  of  personal  expression.  A  truly  devout  and 
good  man,  will  show  that  he  is  such,  by  his  conversa* 
tion,  but  not  necessarily  by  his  conversing  about  me 
abstract  subjects  of  devotion  and  goodness.  He  will 
show  it,  by  the  spirit  of  his  conversation,  by  the  cast 
and  tone  of  his  sentiments,  on  a  great  many  subjects. 
You  will  see,  as  he  talks  about  men  and  things, 
about  life  and  its  objects,  its  cares,  disappointments, 
afflictions  and  blessings,  about  its  end  and  its  future 
prospects — ^you  will  see  that  his  mind  is  right,  that  bis 
sentiments  are  pure,  that  his  affections  are  spiritual. 
You  will  see  this,  not  by  any  particular  phraseology 
he  uses,  not  because  he  has  set  himself  to  talk  in  any 
particular  manner,  not  because  he  intended  you  should 
see  it,  but  simply,  because  conversation  is  ordinarily 
and  naturally  an  expression  and  index  of  the  charac- 
ter. I  am  not  denying  that  a  good  man  may  talk 
about  religion,  or  religious  experience,  as  the  ex- 
press subject.  All  may  do  this  at  times  ;  some,  from 
their  habits  of  mind,  may  do  this  often,  and  ordinarily. 
But  what  I  say  is,  that  with  most  men,  this  is  not  ne- 
cessarily, or  naturally  the  way  of  showing  an  interest  in 
religion. 

And  to  prove  this,  we  need  only  ask  how  men  ex- 
press by  conversation,  their  interest,  in  other  subjects, 
how  they  exhibit  other  parts  of  their  character,  through 
this  medium.  A  man  talks  affectionately  or  feelingly  ; 
you  see  that  this  is  the  tone  of  his  mind  ;  you  say  he 
is  a  person  of  great  sensibility ;  but  does  he  talk  about 
affection  or  feeling  in  the  abstract  ?     A  man  talks  in- 
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telligently,  but  does  he  talk  about  intelligence  i  or  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  discourse  a  great  deal  about 
good  sense,  or  be  perpetually  saying  what  a  fine  thing 
knowledge  is,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  he  is  an 
intelligent  man  ?  Here  is  a  circle  of  persons  distin- 
guished for  the  strength  of  their  family  and  friendly 
affections.  All  their  actions  and  words  show  that 
kindness  and  harmony  dwell  among  them.  But  now, 
what  would  you  think  if  they  should  often  sit  down, 
and  talk  in  set  terms,  about  the  beauty  of  friendship  and 
the  charms  of  domestic  love  ?  Why,  it  would  be  so 
strange,  so  unnatural,  that  you  would  be  inclined  to 
suspect  their  sincerity.  You  might,  indeed,  fairly  in- 
fer one  of  two  things :  either  that  their  love  and  friend- 
ship were  matters  of  mere  and  cold  sentiment; 
or  that  these  persons  had  utterly  mistaken  the  proper 
and  natural  method  of  exhibiting  their  affections. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  for  a  monent,  to  another  part  of 
the  same  general  topic.  Of  all  the  modes  of  religious 
conversation,  that  which  furnishes  the  clearest  evidence 
of  a  man's  piety  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  his  con- 
versing much  with  others  upon  religion,  with  a  view  to 
making  them  religiow.  Now,  here  we  are  to  keep  in 
view  the  same  distinction,  that  has  been  applied  to  re- 
ligious conversation  in  general.  A  good,  and  pious  man 
should  converse  with  a  view  to  the  religious  good  of 
others.  But  to  do  this,  he  need  not  talk  about  reli- 
gion m  the  abstract,  nor  expressly  about  the  religious 
good  of  the  persons  he  converses  with.  He  had  better 
not  do  this ;  certainly  not  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of 
set  form.     He  may  impress  men,  -in  this  way,  I  know. 

He  may  make  them  feel  strangely  and  uncomfortably. 

1* 
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He  majr  create  within  them,  a  sort  of  preternatural 
feeling.  He  may  awaken,  terrify  and  distress  then>. 
He  may  impress  them,  then ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  good 
impression.  It  is  planting  in  the  mind  the  seeds  of 
superstition,  which  a  whole  life  is  often  not  sufficient 
to  eradicate.  It  is  through  this  process  that  religion  is, 
in  many  persons,  a  strange,  uncongenial,  terrifying, 
distressful,  gloomy  thing,  to  their  dying  day.  Why,  is 
it  not  apparent  to  every  one,  that  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  unnatural,  unwise,  and  inexpedient  ?  It  is 
not  with  religion,  that  men  are  impressed  in  tliis  case, 
80  much  as  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented, 
with  its  aspects  and  adjuncts.  And  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  with  many,  religion  itself  becomes  a  thing  of 
aspects  and  circumstances,  rather  than  of  tlie  spirit ; 
that  it  becomes  in  its  possessor,  a  peculiarity,  rather 
than  a  character ;  a  posture,  and  often  a  distorted  pos- 
ture of  mind  and  feeling,  rather  than  a  thing  wrought 
into  the  mind  and  feeling  itself.  Men  are  not  accu»- 
totncd  to  talk  about  abstract  subjects,  or  about  the  soul 
as  an  abstract  subject.  And  if  you  approach  them, 
awkwardly  as  you  must  do  in  such  a  case,  and  put 
such  questions  as,  '  whether  they  have  obtained  reli- 
gion ?'  or,  '  what  is  the  state  of  their  souls  ?'  they  will 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  such  treatment :  they  will 
not  know  how  to  commune  with  you.  They  may,  in- 
deed, if  they  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  sit  down, 
and  listen  to  the  awful  communication,  and  be  impress- 
ed and  overcome  by  it.  But  is  this  the  way  to  exert 
a  favorable  and  useful  influence  upon  them  ?  Do  but 
consider,  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  men  are  favorably 
and  usefuUy  impressed  on  other  subjects.    A  man  has 
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a  quarrel  with  his  neighbor.  You  wish  to  dispose  him 
to  peace  and  reconciliation.  Do  you  begin  with  ask- 
ing him  what  is  the  state  of  his  soul  ?  Do  you  ask  him 
whether  he  has  obtained  peace  ?  Do  you  begin  to  talk 
with  him  about  the  abstract  doctrines  of  peace  and 
forgiveness  ?  Do  you,  in  short,  deal  thus  formally  and 
abstractly  with  him  ?  Let  a  sensible  man  be  seen  com- 
muning with  his  neighbor  in  a  case  like  this,  and  he 
will  be  found  to  adopt  a  far  more  easy,  unembarrassed 
and  natural  method  of  communication*  And,  in  any 
case,  whether  you  propose  to  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
to  quicken  the  indolent,  or  to  restrain  the  passionate, 
every  one  must  know,  that  a  course  would  be  pursued 
very  different  from  that  which  is  usually  resorted  to,  for 
recommending  religion. 

I  would  have  every  good  man  strive  to  recommend 
religion.  Let  his  conversation  be  pure.  Let  him  ex- 
hort and  reprove,  even,  but  let  him  do  so,  as  occasions 
arise.  Let  him,  at  proper  times,  talk  upon  religion  it- 
self; this  is  not  forbidden.  But  let  him  not  think  that 
this  is  the  only  or  the  ordinary  method  of  leading  oth- 
ers into  the  ways  of  piety.  Let  him  speak,  as  circum- 
stances favor,  and  above  all,  let  him  never  speak  but 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  Let  him  not  attempt  to 
be  more  religious  in  his  conversation  than  he  is  in  his 
character.  If  he  does,  his  discourse  will  be  artificial, 
formal,  and  therefore  injurious.  In  fine,  let  him  talk 
about  religion  just  as  he  does  about  any  thing  eke  that 
interests  him  ;  as  he  does  about  the  welfare  of  his  fam- 
ily, about  his  business  or  occupation,  about  every  pur- 
suit and  object  that  enlists  his  affections.  D. 
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DISCORDANT  OPINIONS  OF  MESSRS  GREEN  AND  DUNCAN, 
MILLER  AND    STUABT,   ON    THE   EFFICACY  OF 
CREEDS,  AS  SAFEGUARDS  TO  ORTHODOXY.       . 

Messrs  Editors — In  looking  over  some  pamphlets, 
written  by  the  orthodox  gentlemen,  whose  names  are 
given  above,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  discordancy 
of  their  opinions  as  to  the  long  and  much  vaunted  effi- 
cacy of  Creeds,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  purity  and 
unity  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  at  least  be  amused  by  seeing  a  few  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  these  champions  of  Calvinism,  arranged 
hi  the  way  of  contrast  with  ^ach  other. 

The  first  passage  is  from  *  Advice  and  Exhortation,' 
&c.  by  Dr  Green,  formerly  President  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. This  is  a  production  of  more  than  thirty  pages, 
and,  it  ^deserves  notice,  does  not  contain  any  counsel 
as  to  making  the  Scriptures  the  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church  are 
with  him,  it  would  seem,  the  one  thing  needful. 

'Nothing  will  more  contribute  to  your  *  being  at  peace  among 
yourselves,'  both  when  vacant  and  at  other  times,  than  keeping 
strictly  to  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as 
laid  down  in  our  public  standards  of  doctrine  and  government.  By 
these  standards,  try  carefully  all  doctrines,  and  conduct  scrupulous- 
ly all  your  proceedings.  Esteem  it  no  hardship  or  oppression — es- 
teem it  as  an  unspeakable  privilege  and  ailvantage,  that  these  stan- 
dards are  given  for  your  direction  and  control.' 

The  next  quotation  is  taken  from  a  discourse,  de- 
livered by  the  Presbyterian  Mr  Duncan  of  Baltimore, 
before  the  Students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  For  one,  I  care  little  to  rid  a  man  of  his 
orthodoxy^who  can,  with  sincerity,  so  speak  of '  the  liber- 
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tjr  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.'  Is  it  not  strange 
that  one  who,  in  such  a  place,  could  thus  express  himself, 
should  wear,  an  hour  longer,  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bond- 
age, which  his  sect  imppses  ? 

<  They  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat  have  not  yet  lost  their  love  of  legis- 
lation.* *  But  whence  this  heresy  against  reason  and  truth,  which 
covers  individuality  of  existence  under  social  law,  and  substitutes 
ecclesiastical  statute  for  personal  independence.^  *The  minister  of 
the  gospel  should  consider  his  Bible  as  the  only  document,  which  is, 
or  can  be  commensurate  with  his  commission.'  <  Much  do  I  marvel 
that  any  man  should  celebrate  the  harmonious  operations  of  this  age  ; 
araert  that  our  sectarian  regulations  are  necessary  to  create  that  mor- 
al similitude  by  which  all  christians  should  be  known,  and  prognosti- 
cate discord  and  confusion,  as  the  legitimate  and  unavoidable  conse. 
quence  of  mere  Bible  authority.'  '  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that 
we  are  not  to  confide  in  human  expositions.  Our  systems  transplant 
scriptural  truths  out  from  their  own  heavenly  connections  in  the  Bible, 
and  classify  them  according  to  human  conceptions.'  *  To  me,  it  i& 
a  matter  of  the  purest  astonishment,  to  hear  Christian  ministers  talk 
80  untenderly  about  the  Bible,  and  speak  so  affectionately  and  feel-^ 
ingly  about  their  own  standards  ;  standards,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  have  never  yet  settled,  and  about  which  there  has  been  inces- 
sant controversy,  both  in  public  and  private.'  *  Let  me  entreat 
them  to  reexamine  this  matter  for  themselves,  as  in  the  presence  of 
that  *<  jealous  God,"  who  "  will  not  give  his  glory  to  Rnother,nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images ;"  and  as  living  in  an  age,  and  in  a  land, 
where  human  authorities  have  long  since  lost  all  their  charm,  and 
where  every  man  is  growing  independent  enough  to  think  for  him- 
self.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  who  ventured  to 
hold  such  language,  in  a  Presbyterian  college,  should 
go  unrebuked.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  after  Mr. 
Duncan  delivered  his  discourse,  the  subject  of  Creeds 
and  Confessions  was  discussed,  before  the  same  audi- 
ence, by  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  of  the  Institution,  in  an 
elaborate  Lecture  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  from 
which  we  cite  the  following  paragraphs.     By  the  way, 
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will  not  the  controversies  now  going  on  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  be  likely  to  shake  a  little  tlie  Doctor^s 
faith  in  the  value  of  creeds? 

*  No  church  can  efleclu^Ily  guard  against  the  highest  degrees  of 
corruption  ond  strife,  without  some  test  of  truth,  adopted  by 
her,  in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  :  something  recorded  ;  something 
'  publicly  knoum  ;  something  capable  of  being  rrferred  to  when  most 
needed  ;  which  not  merely  this  or  that  private  member  aupposa 
to  have  been  received ;  but  to  which  the  church  as  nich  has  agreed 
to  adhere,  as  a  bond  of  union.  In  other  words,  a  church,  in  order 
to  maintain  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  love/' 
must  have  a  Creed — a  written  creed — to  which  she  has  for- 
mally given  her  assent,  and  to  a  conformity  to  which  her  ministra- 
tions are  pledged.  As  long  as  such  a  test  \»  faithfully  applied 
sho  cannot  fail  of  being  in  some  good  degree  united  and  harmoni- 
ous ;  and  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  employed,  I  see  not  how  she 
can  be  expected,  without  a  miracle,  to  escape  all  the  evils  of  discord 
and  corruption.' 

'  Nor  are  we  without  signi6cant  attestations  to  the  efficacy  of 
Creeds  and  to  the  mischief  of  being  wiihou*  them,  in  our  country. 
Of  the/or?ner,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  most  signal  examples.  Conflicts  she  has,  indeed,  had  ;  but  they 
have  been  such  as  were  incident  to  every  community,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  administered  by  the  counsels  of  imperfect  men.  Amidst 
them  all,  she  has,  by  the  favoui'  of  her  Divine  Head,  held  on  her 
way,  substantially  true  to  her  system  of  doctrine  and  order ;  and 
though  constituted,  originally,  by  members  from  different  countries, 
and  of  diffeient  habiU,  she  has  remained  united  to  a  degree,  consid- 
ering all  things,  truly  wonderful.  Of  the  latter,  the  Congregation- 
al churches  of  A.asHachusettSy  furnish  a  melancholy  memoriaJ. 
Though  orip,iiially  formed  by  a  people,  far  more  homogeneous  in 
their  character  and  habits,  and  far  more  united  in  their  opinions ; 
yet,  being  destitute  of  any  etficient  bond  of  union,  and  equally  des- 
titute of  the  iiioanA  of  maintaining  it,  if  it  had  been  possessed,  they 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  dissension  and  error,  to  a  degree,  equally  in-, 
structive  and  mournful.' 

So  much  for  the  efficacy  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  a  preservative  from  error,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Miller.  Let  rae  now,  Messrs  Editors, 
lay  before  your  readers  the  views  of  Professor  Stuart 
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of  Andover.  Tliey  are  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  pub' 
lished  this  year,  and  entitled,  '  An  Examination  of  a 
Review  [written  by  Dr  Carnahan,  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey]  of  the  American  Education 
Society.' 

*  Who  knows  whether  the  distinguished  College  and  TheologicBl 
Seminary  at  Princeton  will  not,  before  the  next  generation  passes 
wholly  away,  go  Into  the  hands  of  Arminians  or  Unitarians  ?  None 
but  God,  I  answer  boldly.  Experience  in  other  States  and  countries 
will  support  this  answer.  The  Reviewer  has  referred  us  to  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  as  an  example  and  a  proof  that  funds 
may  be  perverted,  and  the  societies  who  manage  them  may  be- 
come/atfA/e^.  /  acknowledge  this,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  distress. 
[A  base  calumny,  which  Professor  Stuart  ought  to  take  to  him* 
aelf  shame  for  repeating.]  But  what  is  the  remedy?  A»  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  may  answer,  "  The 
remedy  is  in  our  creed,  and  in  our  formulas  of  discipline  and 
doctrine."  But  have  not  the  church  in  Scotland  been  in  posses- 
sion of  these  for  almost  two  centuries  ?  And  is  the  Reviewer 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  moderates,  i.  e.  the  Arminians  and 
Arinw^  party  have  had  the  predominance  in  that  church  and  sway-* 
ed  all  its  General  Judicatories  for  many  years,  it  not  at  the  pres" 
ent  period  ?'  *  Or,  if  he  pleases  to  refer  the  public  attention  to. 
the  establUhment  in  England,  and  the  39  articles  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  will  this  in  any  measure  help  (he  cause  ?  Who  that  knows 
any  thing,  does  not  know,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  respect 
to  far  the  greater  majority  of  its  leading  members  has  been  Armi- 
nians, I  had  almost  said  for  ages  ;  no't.a.  few,  (if  we  may  credit  the 
statements  of  some  of  its  own  ministers)  and  that  for  no  small  peri- 
od of  time,  a  decided  majority  were  Arian?  And  if  one  goes  to 
the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Dutch  and  the  German  Churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  the  argument  helped  at  all .'  One 
glance  at  the  JVeology  of  the  continent  will  answer  this  question.' 
*  When  all  is  done  and  said,  they  [creeds  and  confcsuon?]  are  only 
paper  ramparts  about  the  citadel  of  God  ;  and  men  will  baiter  them 
down,  whenever  their  passions  or  their  prejudices  are  armed 
against  them.' 

*  Only  paper  ramparts  !'  So  indeed  they  are.  They 
are  nothing  better.  Unitarians  have  been  saying  as 
much  as  this  for  years,  and  it  must  afford  them  satis* 
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faction  to  receive,  at  length,   an   accordant  responsei 
in  tones  of  such  depth  and  strength,  from  the  '  citadel ' 
of  an  Instkution,   whose  '  ramparts '  of  this  sort  are, 
though  vainly  as  it  would  now  seem,  renewed  every 
five  years.     For  one,  I  cordially  thank  Professor  Stu- 
art for  his  testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  creeds  and 
confessions,  as   defences  against  heretical  encroach- 
ments ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  proffer  him  my  cor- 
dial  sympathy,   in   the  painful  sensations  he  must,  it 
seen»  to  me,   with  his  present  views,  feel,  when,  as 
often  as  the  quinquennial  period  arrives,  he  finds  him- 
self called  upon  to  swear  himself  a  Hopkinsian  or  a  Cal- 
vinist,  I  hardly  know  which,  as  the  condkion  on  which 
he  shall  continue  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Seminary.     I 
say,  painful  sensations ;  for  certainly  one  cannot  but 
have  such,  who  is  obliged,  so  often,  to  assent,  by  sol- 
emn oath,  to  five  or  six  pages  of  a  Creed,  which,  as  he 
believes,  can  do  no  manner  of  good  by  way  of  safe- 
guard to  orthodoxy,    but  may,  as  many  think,  do  much 
harm  in  suppressing  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry ;  and  who, 
besides,  is  compelled,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  what 
must  be  revolting  to  every  man  of  right  sentiments,  to 
wit :    *•  that  I  will  maintain  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith,  as  expressed  in  the  creed y  by  me  now  repeated, 
together   with  all  the  other  doctrines  and   duties   of 
our  holy  religion,  so  far  as  may  appertain  to  my  of- 
ffice,  according  to  the  best  light  God  shall  give  to  me, 
and  in  opposition,  not  only  to  Atheists  and  Infidels, 
but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mahometans,  Arians,  Pelagi- 
ans,  Antinomians,   Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists,  and  to  all  other  heresies, 
and  errors,  ancient  or  modem,  which  may  be  opposed 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  hazardous  to  the  souls  of 
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men.**    Pitiable,  surely,  must  be  the  lot  of  that  man, 

who  is  thus  tempted,  every  five  years,  to  sacrifice,  on 

the  altar  of  a  sect,  the  Charities  of  a  christian,  by  bein|^^ 

forced,  in  a  formal  manner  to  declare  war  against  nine 

tenths  of  the  religious  world  ;  and  this,  too,  without  any 

better  hope  of  benefit  to  that  sect,  than  he  can  derive? 

from  mere  ^  paper  ramparts  about  the  citadel  of  Grod^ 

which  men  may  batter  down,  whenever  their  passions 

or  theu:  prejudices  are  armed  against  them.'. 

Z. 


ON    SIMPLICITY   IN    RELIGION. 

When  the  Apostle  wrote  the  following  words  to  the 
Corinthian  Church — 'But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  b  in 
Christ :' — ^he  seems  almost  to  have  had  a  prophetic 
glance  of  successive  ages  of  the  Church.  The  fears  of 
St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians,  have  been  realized 
in  so  melancholy  and  yet  faithful  a  manner  since  his 
time,  that  we  are  tempted  to  trace  the  spirit  of  predic- 
tion in  his  words.  At  least  the  world's  history  has  prov- 
ed how  well  the  apostle  understood  human  nature,  and 
the  memory  of  the  past  with  its  follies  and  superstitions 
bears  witness  that  we  have  been  sadly  *  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.' 

There  were  those,  it  seems,  in  Paul's  time,  who 
taught  or  rather  undertook  to  teach  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion,  who  instead  of  adhering  to  the  plain  and  sifblimtf 
instructions  of  Jesus,  mixed  them  up  with  Heathen  or 
Jewish  notions,  with  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  thnea, 
with  the  conceits  and  quibbles  of  Rabbins  and  Doctorsr 
of  the  Law,  with  the  trifling  and  absurd  wranglings  of 
crafty  and  designing  men  who  looked  on  the  new 
religion  merely  as  an  instrument  for  effecting  unlawful 
purposes  of  personal  ambition.  Paul  discovers  great 
fear  lest  the  minds  of  his  Corinthian  brethren  be  car-- 
rupted^  as  he  strongly  expresses  it,  and  be  tempted  by 
subtilty  of  argument,  and  a  specious  mode  of  reason* 
ing*  to  give  up  the  simple,  clear,  comprehensive,  but 
unostentatious  truths  of  Christianity.  He  expresses, 
we  repeat,  ^fear  lest  this  may  be  the  case ;  and  he 
thereby  shows  that  he  well  knew  the  danger  there  was 
of  this  effect.  He  saw  in  those  days  the  tendency  which 
we  observe  existing  among  men  now,  to  fly  off  from 
what  is  easily  understood,  and  to  derive  a  false  kind  of 
pleasure  from  something  dark,  puzzling,  mystical ;  to 
think  that  what  every  one  can  understand  is  not  cer- 
tainly of  much  value,  at  least  is  not  of  the  greatest 
value ;  to  look  with  a  certain  coolness,  if  not  with  ab- 
solute contempt,  upon  common  truths  which  every  one 
allows,  and  to  derive  a  morbid  satisfaction  from  that 
which,  without  meaning  in  itself,  serves  only  *  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.'  This  tenden- 
cy in  mankind  to  love  what  is  obscure  and  peiplexed 
is  not  unfrequently  seen,  nor  is  it  only  in  religion  that 
it  manifests  itself.  It  appears  in  every  thing  that  enga- 
ges human  attention.  The  man 'of  science  will  re- 
member how  difficult  it  has  always  been  to  train  the 
public  mind  to  a  simple  method  of  reasoning  ;  how 
hnrd  n  Rtriifrrle  it  was  to  banish  the  absurd  disoutes  of 
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fornoer  times,  and  to  substitute  a  more  direct  and  prac- 
tical method  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  The  man 
trf*  mechanical  skill  knows  and  will  acknowledge  how 
hard  a  task  it  k  to  convince  men  that  a  simpler  mode 
of  constructing  things  is  a  better  mode.  THey  will 
prefer  often  to  take  double  the  time  in  executing  any 
given  work  if  they  may  only  proceed  in  the  old  way. 
The  architect  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  men 
that  the  simplest  style  of  building  is  the  most  beautiful, 
most  comformable  to  good  taste.  The  man  who  has 
ever  busied  himself  in  the  useflil  and  honorable  em- 
ployment of  an  instructer  of  youth,  will  know  and  al- 
low how  almost  impossible  it  has  often  been  to  intro- 
duce any  new  and  improved  method  of  education. 
Many  would  prefer  that  their  children  should  know 
less,  if  they  may  only  be  confined  to  the  system  which 
their  fathers  followed.  The  man  of  true  refinement 
will  notice  how  much  more  inclined  persons  are  to  as- 
sume affectation  of  manners,  than  simple  dignity  of  ad- 
dress, and  genuine  courtliness  of  demeanor.  In  all 
these  instances  the  same  principle  is  observed.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  last  stage  of  improvement  at  which  the 
human  mind  arrives.  In  matters  of  taste  and  of  skill ; 
in  matters  of  science,  in  reasoning,  and  in  manners ; 
in  laws  and  in  systems  of  government ;  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  neglect  what  is  simple  and  natural, 
ahd  to  desire  what  is  uncommon  or  finical,  obscure  or 
burdensome.  The  general  remark  we  have  made  is 
applicable  to  religion  also ;  only  that  here,  inasmuch 
as  the  sut)ject  is  vaaly  more  important,  so  the  'bad 
jdfiect  we  are  considering  is  more  apparent  and  more 
fully  realized.  The  history  of  religion  in  all  ages 
bears  melancholy  testimony  to  this  ^  and  perhaps  to  the 
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diligenf  inquirer  and  attentive  observer,  it  will  noc 
seem  too  harsh  to  say  that  men  have  always  pre- 
ferred, on  this  subject,  tb  be  puzzled  rather  than  to 
b&  enlightened.  At  least,  this  is  the  first  impressioo 
given  to  the  mind  that  reflects  mucii  upon  the  matter. 
In  ancient  times,  and  among  Heathen  nations,  every 
one  knows  how  many  deities  were  acknowledged  and 
worshipped,  and  how  few  minds  escaped  from  die 
popular  superstitions,  and  adopted  the  simple  doctrine 
of  one  God,  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  and  love. 

It  was  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  to  people 
the  earth  with  '  gods  many,  and  lords  many ;'  to 
assign  to  every  stream  its  tutelar  divinity  ;  to  erect  on 
every  green  hill  and  in  every  shaded  vale  an  altar  to 
the  appropriate  genius  of  the  spot.  The  fan^y  was  en- 
livened by  this  complicated  system.  But  the  mind 
was  degraded  by  these  superstitious  notions,  and  ib 
exact  proportion  as  men  threw  off  the  loadf  and  rose  to 
the  simple  and  grand  conception  of  One,  Eternal, 
Boiindless  God,  every  where  present  and  active,  in 
the  same  proportion  was  the  character  improved,  and 
human  nature  elevated  and  refined. 

And  in  succeedmg  times,  after  Christianity  had  been 
introduced  into  the  \^orld  ;  after  the  '  day  spring,'  as 
the  truth  by  Jesus  is  appmpriately  called,  had  visited 
the  earth  ;  hardly  had  the  great  author  of  our  religion 
'  finished  the  work  that  was  assigned  hinu*  and  left  in 
charge  with  his  Apostles  to  declare  the  new  faith  to  the 
world — before  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Saviour 
were  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  a  complicated  phi- 
losophy, and  with  unintelligable  jargon.  Jesus  Christ 
opened  a  well  of  water  at  which  the  child  of  earth 
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might  drink,  and  derive  nourishment  and  strength 
therefrom.  But  it  was  not  a  long  time  before  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  called  themselves,  built  magnificent 
structures  over  this  well  of  water,  with  a  view,  as  was 
professed,  to  preserve  and  defend  it,  but  with  the  real 
design  of  concealing  it  from  common  ey/ss.  And  when 
the  poor  sojourner  of  earth  came  to  refresh  his  spirit 
with  the  waters  of  life,  instead  of  leading  him  directly 
to  the  spot  where  he  might  drink  and  be  satisfied,  they 
showed  him  rich  temples,  and'  amused  him  with  gor- 
geous representations  on  canvas ;  they  bade  him  prac- 
tice in  the  different  prescribed  motions  of  the  body ; 
they  taught  him  when  to  kneel,  and  when  to  stand ; 
tfaey  told  him  to  take  liis  staff  in  his  hand,  and  travel 
off  to  this  or  that  holy  spot ;  ibr  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  holy  spots,  and  holy  buildings,  and  holy  days, 
and  holy  offices;  but  where  were  the  holy  hearts,  and 
holy  lives,  the  only  holy  things  of  which  Christianity 
speaks. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  there  is  among 
men  to  leave  what  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
in  search  of  what  is  remote  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. This  disposition  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ig- 
norance of  men.  For  ignorance  is  connected  with 
vanity  or  fear ;  either  of  which  principles  would  con- 
duce to  make  a  man  prefer  what  is  obscure  in  reli- 
gion. Vanity  would  lead  him  to  undeivalue  what  is 
within  the  scope  of  his  understanding,  and  so  he  would 
feel  more  self  satisfied  in  holding  certain  views  to  which 
he  could  attach  no  distinct  meaning.  And  fear  would 
lead  one  to  prostrate  his  understanding  entirely,  and  to 

place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  another,  who  should 

2* 
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mark  out  for  him  what,  and  how  much  to  beliere. 
By  such  persons  the  Bible  is  read,  not  like  anj  book 
which  we  wish  to  understand,  but  ibere  is  a  constant 
anxiety  lest  their  estimation  of  its  value  be  diminished 
by  making  the  meaning  perfectly  clear.  If  two  mean- 
ings to  a  passage  suggest  themselves,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears natural  and  simple,  they  will  hesitate,  and  per<- 
haps,  at  last  decide  to  adopt  the  more  obscure  sense, 
mider  the  false  impression  that  this  is  the  safest  course. 
If  two  or  three  difficult  texts  can  be  selected  here  and 
there,  these  are  seized  upon  and  remembered  to  the 
neglect,  perhaps,  of  the  main  spirit  and  general  tone  of 
meaning  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  This  is  not 
the  mode  in  which  a  reasonable  man  would  read  any 
other  document.  It  seems  to  be  more  proper  and 
more  rational  to  take  what  is  indubitable  in  the  Bible, 
and  by  help  of  this  to  explain  what  is  more  obscure, 
rather  than  to  seize  upon  the  most  obscure  parts  first, 
and  from  a  fancied  mystical  meaning  attached  to  them, 
to  pervert  all  that  is  clear,  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
whole  book.  There  is  a  morbid  taste  among  miny 
for  what  is  hard  to  be  comprehended.  If  any  thing 
obscure  is  met  with  in  the  sacred  writings,  such  per- 
sons are  inclined  to  think  that  this  must  of  course  con- 
tain the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  All  that  is  plain 
is  immediately  forgotten.  A  meaning  must  be  found 
for  the  difficuh  passage.  The  imaghation  is  excited ; 
the  judgement  is  blinded ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  the  dark 
that  timid  persons  see  ghosts  and  frightful  apparitions, 
so  it  is  only  firom  a  few  dark  and  difficult  passages  m 
the  Bible  that  the  imagination  conjures  up  strange  doc- 
trines, and  all  the  perverted  forms  of  a  compUcated 
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and  frightful  theology.  The  better  rule  seems  to  be 
^  to  read  the  plainest  parts  of  the  scriptures  first.  The 
plainest  parts  must  be  the  most  important  parts,  and 
then  the  more  difficult  must  be  explained  by  help  of,  and 
in  conformity  to  what  is  already  understood. 

The  truths  of  Chrislianity  are  clear  and  simple. 
What  is  declared  to  us  respecting  God  is  intelligible. 
He  is  represented  by  our  Saviour  as  the  Universal 
Father.  What  more  simple  than  this  representation, 
and  yet  what  can  be  more  sublime  and  cheering.  It 
is  not  the  design  of  Chrisdanity  to  explain  to  us  the 
nature  and  essence  of  God.  It  is  the  vain  imagination 
of  man  tliat  has  attempted  to  find  out  this,  and  which 
has  blended  together  strange  mixtures,  and  perplexed 
the  simple  idea  of  the  Deity  which  Jesus  impressed 
upon  the  human  ntind.  *  And  here  we  observe  how 
well  our  religion  conforms  itself  to  our  nature  and 
wants.  For  of  what  practical  use  would  it  be  to  the 
creatures  of  a  day  to  be  informed  concerning  the  6«-^ 
$ence  of  the  Deity  ?  It  is  going  out  of  our  proper 
sphere,  within  whicn  infinite  wisdom  has  placed  us,  to 
pry  into  such  matters,  which  are  above  human  com* 
prehension.  Jesus  Christ  never  encouraged  such  in- 
quiries ;  nor  is  there  in  his  teachings  any  thing  to  grati- 
fy a  morbid  curiosity  in  such  matters.  It  is  enough 
for  man,  the  child  of  weakness  and  mortality,  whose 
bkthday  was  yesterday,  and  whose  funeral  is  tomor* 
row, — it  16  enough  for  such  an  one  to  know  that  there  it  a 
Gfod,  a  Father  Everlasting,  a  Being  of  eternal  and  infi- 
nite perfections,  without  attempting  to  fathom  his  nature.. 
And  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  We  may  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  that  restless,  fevorish  8ta|e 
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of  the  imagination  which  is  not  contetit  with  simple  nc^ 
tions,  but  catches  at  a  few  obscure  phrases  and  texts 
in  the  scriptures,  and  forms  an  indistinct  idea,  and  then 
fancies  that  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity  is  attached 
to  this  image  of  the  Almighty.  The  proper  question 
for  the  Christian  inquirer  to  ask  is,  '  What  did  Jesus 
Christ  teach  me  of  God  ?  Jesus  Christ  is  my  instnic- 
ter.  What  idea  did  he  give  me  of  the  Supreme  and 
Everlasting  One  ?  He  constantly  held  Him  up  to  view 
as  his  Father  and  our  Father,  as  his  God  and  our 
God,  as  the  Great  Being  who  provides  for  our  wants, 
who  governs  the  universe  by  his  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness, and  withoi^f  whose  knowledge  not  even  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground.  Here  is  knowledge  enough 
for  me.  I  want  no  more  knowledge  of  God's  charac- 
ter either  for  the  time  of  prosperity,  or  the  day  of  ad- 
versity, for  life  or  for  death.  The  detail  of  human  life 
requires  no  more  than  this.  It  is  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble, but  it  is  also  full  of  hope  and  grandeur  and  conso- 
lation. I  will  be  grateful  for  this  m^jch,  and  not  dim  the 
light  that  has  been  given  me  by  fruitless  attempts  ta 
know  more.' 

Again,  wliat  Christianity  teaches  respecting  the  fu- 
ture life  is  clear  and  simple.  The  great  and  all  glori- 
ous reality  of  an  eternal  life  is  fully  brought  to  light. 
Jesus  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  his  followers 
who  believe  in  him  have,  therefore,  'a  sure  ground  of 
hope  and  joy,  and  in  respect  to  this  truth  of  our  religion 
we  have  an  instance  of  that  tendency  to  value  what  is 
obscure  which  we  have  noticed.  Here  is  a  plain  fact 
stated,  the  consequences  of  a  belief  in  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  ;  a  fact  which  was  continually 
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'm  liie  miuds  ofthe  Apostles ;  for  their  epistles  are  full 
of  the  great  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  And  yet  men 
are  inclioed  to  pass  this  by,  with  an  acknowledgment 
psrbaps  of  its  truth,  but  without  dwelling  upon  it  as  the 
main  part  of  Christianity.  They  prefer  to  fill  their 
minds  with  systems  and  doctrines  of  human  invention, 
rather  than  to  4ook  steadily,  at  a  few  facts  which  are  re- 
vealed with  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  respect  to  the  future 
life,  Christianity  does  not  go  into  particulars.  Its  great 
sim  seems  to  be  to  establish  in  men's  minds,  first,  the 
certaanty  of  another  life,  and  secondly,  that  it  will  be 
a.  life  of  retribution,  tha  is,  that  men's  actions,  consid- 
ered as  morally  good  or  l>ad,  will  affect,  will  have  a 
bearing  upon,  will  determine  the  condition  of  tha*  fu- 
ture life  to  each  individual.  On  these  simple  points, 
we  repeat,  the  attention  and  aim  of .  Christianity  are 
concentred.  To  enforce  these  upon  human  belief  and 
coRseqnently  upon  human  practice,  is  the  main  purpose 
of  our  religion.  There  are  many  other  points  with  re- 
gard to  a  future  life  which  have  always  exercised,  and 
which  still  are  exercising  the  curiosity  of  mankind. 
But  all  these  are  inferior  points,  and  therefore  not 
touched  by  our  feligion.  Christianity  would  not  dis*< 
tract  men's  attention.  It  would  fasten  jt  upon  the 
principal  f  cts,  and  if  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  these 
fisK^ts,  and  the  whole  energy  of  tlie  soul  is  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  practice,  the  char- 
acter, the  life  must  inevitably  be  improved.  The  bad 
e&ct  which  follows  from  complicated  systems  of  the- 
ology, is,  that  the  interest  of  the  mind  is  weakened  by 
being  divided  among  a  mukitude  of  objects.    The 
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most  important  objects  of  thought,  instead  of  standing 
out  in  bold  relief,  tind  occupying  the  foreground  in  the 
picture  that  is  presented  to  the  mental  vision,  are  min- 
gled with  the  inferior  objects,  and  when  their  promi- 
nence is  lost  to  the  mind,  their  importance  dwindles, 
and  they  fail  of  exeriing  their  due  and  intended  influ- 
ence. The  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of 
those  religions  which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages 
of  the  world.  It  was  so  in  Judaism.  The  important 
point  in  the  religion  of  Moses  was  the  Unity  of  God  ; 
as  long  as  the  attention  was  conGned  to  this  grand 
truth,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  system  made  subser- 
vient to  this,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  pure  and  op- 
erative. But  as  soon  the  prominency  this  great  ar- 
ticle of  faith  was  lost,  and  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
their  system  were  elevated  to  a  place  in  their  regard 
beside  it,  the  people  were  corrupted  and  the  design  of 
their  religion  was  unanswered. 

Again,  what  Christ  has  taught  us  respecting  our  duties 
to  God,  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  ourselves,  is  clear, 
simple,  intelligible.  The  dispositions  we  should  cher- 
ish to  one  another,  and  which,  if  cherished,  would  puri- 
fy and  strengthen  society,  are  plainly  declared  to  us. 
Those  rules  are  laid  down  in  the  Gospel,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  equity  and  justice  among  men.  Those 
principles  are  set  forth  which,  if  adopted,  would  produce 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  firm,  magnanimous  and 
sublime  character  that  can  be  conceived.  But  instead 
of  confining  their  attention  to  these  simple  principles 
and  endeavoring  to  conform  their  hearts  and  lives 
thereto,  men  prefer  to  amuse  themselves  with  strange 
fancies  and  intricate  speculations,  till  at  last  religion 
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grows  to  be  so  strange  and  mysterious  in  its  visage 
aDd  form,  that  it  will  not  mingle  with  every  day  duties 
and  t)ie  usual  concerns  of  mortals ;  it  has  no  affinity  to 
to  the  little  detail  of  every  day  life,  and  thence  arises 
the  fatal  imagination  that  religion  is  profaned  by  con- 
tact with  ordinary  business ;  it  is  something,  as  is  con- 
ceived, for  the  Church,  something  to  be  brought  out 
once  a  week  with  ceremony  and  parade,  something 
that  belongs  to  the  minister^  not  to  all  mankind  equally 
All  this  may  be  traced  to  mystery  and  want  of  simplicity 
in  men's  views  of  religion.  That  this  effect  has  been 
produced,  the  history  of  the  corruption  of  all  religion 
proves.  In  proportion  as  the  simplicity  of  religion 
has  been  lost,  it  has  become  less  and  less  practical  and 
more  and  more  splendid  in  its  external  rites.  In  pro- 
portion as  religion  becomes  weaker  as  a  practical 
principle,  men  seem  inclined  to  atone  for  tliis  defect 
by  building  splendid  churches,  by  instituting  imposing 
services,  and  by  framing  creeds  with  many  hard  words. 
All  this  serves  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  and  strange- 
ness to  the  subject,  and  in  the  same  degree  separates 
it  from  common  life.  And  this  is  a  most  unfortunate 
effect.  Religion  was  meant  by  Heaven  to  be  the  com- 
panion, guide,  counsellor  of  man ;  to  be  his  attendant 
at  all  tinies,  not  an  occasional  and  ceremonious  visitant ; 
to  mingle  her  solemn  warnings  in  the  familiar  scenes 
of  business  ;  to  reprove,  animate,  restrain,  and  strengthen 
b  all  the  concerns  which  engage  us.  And  we  say  with 
emphasis  that  in  proportion  as  religion  loses  its  sim- 
plicity, becomes  involved,  mysterious,  complicated  ; 
in  proportion  as  it  is  worked  up  into  a  system  of  tech- 
nical tlieology ; — so  far  i^  loses  its  practical  character 
and  influence.  hAr.nmAts  diAioined  from  the  fiimnle  and 
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familiar  detail  of  life,  and  refudes  to  harmoiiize 
common  scenes  and  duties. 

Again,  the  simplicity  of  our  religion  is  conspicuous 
in  the  rites  which  it  directly  institutes.  X)f  these  there 
are  only  two,  as  we  know,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, each  of  which  is  simple,  consisting  in  one  single  act. 

We  have  considered  a  few  points  in  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christiainity  is  apparent.  But  there  is  a  dou- 
ble task  to  be  performed  in  managing  this  subject 
We  have  not  only  to  show  men  that  obscure,  mystical 
systems  of  doctrine  do  not  belong  to  the  Gospel,  that 
aJl  which  our  Saviour  taught  is  simple  and  intelligible ; 
but  there  is  a  farther  task  to  be  accomplished,  namely, 
to  convince  those  whom  we  address  that  these  simple 
truths  are  of  the  highest  importance,  of  all  absorbing  in- 
terest. This  is  a  difficult  task.  For  one  of  the  worst 
effects  that  obscure  doctrines  of  theology  exert  upon 
the  mind,  is^  that  it  is  incapacitated  in  a  degree,  at  least, 
to  comprehend,  to  appreciate,  and  to  cherish  with  ar- 
dour and  satisfaction,  plain,  simple  truth.  Plain  truths 
and  simple  .  ideas  appear  tame  and  without  worth,  to 
such  a  mind.  They  are  acknowledged  indeed,  be- 
cause if  they  were  openly  given  up,  Christianity  and 
all  religion  must  be  given  up  with  them.  But  they  do 
not  awaken  and  interest ;  they  do  not  stir  the  energies 
of  the  spiritual  man  ;  they  are  not,  as  they  seem  calcu- 
lated to  be,  powerful  motives  of  action ;  they  do  not 
*  work  in  the  soul  both  to  will  and  to  do.'  The  per- 
sons with  whom  we  reason  will  say  to  us  that  we  have 
destroyed  the  essence  of  religion.  It  is  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  morality  we  are  ofiering  them ;  and  it  may  really 
appear  so  to  them.     It  may  seem  to  their  minds  that. 
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the  substance  of  religion  is  gone.  For  the  mind  that 
has  heen  used  to  mysterious  dogmas  is  perverted ;  the 
truth  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  truth  upon  it  It 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  eyes  of  those  men  who 
have  worked  in  mines  a  greater  part  of  their  lives  by 
the  light  of  lamps;  if  they  are  brought  into  the  open  air, 
they  are  at  first  not  able  to  see.  But  one  might 
as  weU  in  this  case  reason  from  such  a  fact  against 
the  brilliancy  and  potency  and  beneficial  influence  of 
the  sun's  light,  as  object  to  simple  and  intelligible 
truths  in  religion,  that  they  do  not  contain  the  essence 
and  substance  of  Christianity.  The  fault  must  be  in 
the  mind^  which  does  not  fully  comprehend  and  value 
them.  Witli  such  persons  as  are  educated  from  the  be- 
ginning in  simple,  unconfused  notions  of  Christianity, 
there  is  not  the  difficulty  we  have  mentioned.  They 
value,  as  beyond  all  price,  the  few  plain  truths  dis- 
closed to  them  in  the  Gospel.  They  feel  that  around 
these  truths  all  their  hopes  and  joys  cluster,  and  they 
draw  from  them  a  peace,  both  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, which  the  world  never  gives,  and  can  never  take 
away. 

L.— N.  Y. 
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TO   ▲   CLERICAL   FBIEND   DSPA&TINO   IN   A  STOBll. 

Clouds  are  gathering  on  thy  way. 

Winds  are-risiBg  loud  and  near, 
l€e»enger  of  God,  delay. 

We  hare  calm  and  comibrt  here. 

Look,  how  darkly  frowns  tiie  sky ! 

See  within  where  quiet  smiles. 
Why  through  storms  and  tempests  hie. 

When  domestic  peace  heguiles  ? 

Messenger  of  God,  I  cease ; 

On  your  brow  impatience  lowers. 
Yours  must  be  that  holy  peace 

Bom  from  duty's  well  spent  hours. 

Like  the  doctrine  which  you  preach. 
You  must  break  through  clouds  and  gloom ; 

Joyous  ail  the  trudi  you  teach, 
Christ  arising  from  the  tomb. 

Faintly  beam  to  you  the  gems. 

Worldly  spirits  love  to  wear ; 
Crowns  of  thorns  are  diadems. 

Which  the  christian  waits  to  bear. 

Hasten  then  thy  holy  way. 

Bearing  comfort  to  the  heart ; 
May  Hk  teach  thee  how  to  pray 

Who  comfort  only  can  impart 

Tell  the  widow,  there  is  one 

Revives  the  dying,  wakes  the  dead ; 
That  unconfined  by  burial  stone, 

Her  partner  to  his  God  has  fled. 

Tell  the  sinner,  though  the  wave 

Has  nearly  sunk  his  fragile  bark, 
Jesus  kindly  bends  to  save, 

And  draws  him  to  his  heavenly  ark. 
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TeU  the  man  of  lengtheoed  yem. 
To  raise  oa  high  his  withered  hands, 

And  hoping  through  repenting  tears. 
Wait  his  Saviooi's  blest  commands. 

Tell  the  child  witti  smiling  brow, 

Jesus  bends  with  anxious  eyes 
To  catch  the  youthful  Christian's  vow. 

To  Him  Che  loveliest  sacrifice. 

Tell  the  orphan  whose  young  form 

Shrinks  bcfbre  each  chilling  gale. 
Soon  shall  cease  affliction's  storm. 

Soon  shall  brighter  skies  prevail. 

Bid  him  the  road  of  heaven  to  trace. 
And  other  paths  will  smoother  grow ; 

Bid  him  but  seek  the  fount  of  gprace. 
And  earthly  streams  will  purer  flow. 

Messenger  of  God,  adieu ! 
Angels  guard  thy  sacred  way, 
'  Still  with  blessings  ever  new. 

O'er  thy  path  forever  stray. 

Hasten  on  through  lifo's  deep  gloom. 

Nor  chiUed  by  doubt,  nor  stayed  by  care, 

March  fearless  to  the  closing  tomb, 

For  thou  shalt  find  a  Saviour  there. 

L.**  C«  8.  C. 


OUR  sayiour's  temptations  in  the  wilderness. 

I  suppose  that  these  temptations  were  thoughts  sug- 
gested to  Jesus  in  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit.  He 
probably  related  them,  in  this  figurative  and  impressive 
f(Hiiif  to  fab  disciples ;  for  he  had  been  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  human  eye  to  observe  hb  conduct 
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or  witness  his  varied  emotions.  His  design  undoubc- 
edljT  was  to  strengthen  them  by  his  example.  He  re- 
lated some  of  his  own  experience,  or  something  which 
passed  through  his  mind,  ^  to  succour  them  when  they 
should  be  tempted.'  He  showed  them,  that  by  the 
power  of  divine  faith,  he  had  resisted  every  solicitation 
of  self-love — every  temptation  to  avail  himself  of  his 
miraculous  character  to  promote  bis  own  comfort  or 
advancement.  He  tau^t  them  ibaC.bis  extraordinary 
powers  were  bestowed  for  specific  objects,  connected 
with  human  salvation ;  and  to  these  objects  alone,  he 
would  sacredly  apply  them  ;  for  '  he  came  not  to  do  his 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him.'  He  did 
this,  we  may  suppose,  in  foresight  of  the  trials  to  which 
his  followers,  particularly  the  apostles,  would 
afterward  be  exposed,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them, 
by  his  own  example,  to  encounter  these  trials  with  a 
firmness  worthy  of  tlieir  cause  and  their  characters. 

I.  The  first  specific  trial  was  after  a  fast  of  forty 
days,  when  'the  tempter  came  to  him  and  said,  if  thou  be 
the  son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread.' 

Our  Saviour  wanted  food,  and  he  was  poor.  He 
was  living  in  the  world  he  had  come  to  save,  with 
scanty  and  precarious  means  of  subsistence.  The 
Son  of  man  had  no  home  in  which  he  could  lay  his 
weary  head — ^no  plentiful  board  at  which  he  might  re- 
fresh his  exhausted  nature.  He  could  not  have  been 
insensible  to  the  value  of  a  comfortable  dwelling,  and 
other  outward  advantages,  which  mankind  earnestly 
seek  after,  for  they  are  real  and  substantial  blessings. 
But  his  peculiar  office  and  relations  did  not  allow  him 
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to  enjoy  the  good  which  opulence  may  purchise.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  his  reUgioii}  diat 
the  manifest  disinterestedness  of  hb  Bfint  should  eon* 
vince  the  world  that '  he  came  not  to  seek  his  own,'*^ 
that  he  had  no  view  whatever  to  his  own  advantage  or 
convenience.  The  success  of  his  mission  depended 
not  only  on  his  *  doing  his  Father's  work,'  but  on  impresah 
mg  mankind  with  the  conviction  that  he  came  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  d<nng  it  If  then  he  had  appeared  anx- 
ious for  hb  personal  (Comforts,  his  disinterestedness  as 
man's  great  benefactor  would  have  been  liable  to  ques- 
tion,  and  the  power  of  his  instructions  and  example 
would  have  been  gready  impaired. 

Hence  he  firmly  resisted  every  temptation.  He 
kept  down  every  human  feeling  which  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  urged  him  to  employ  his  miraculous  power 
for  selfish  ends.  He,  whose  *word  once  turned 
water  into  wine  to  promote  the  festive  joy  of  others, 
could  as  easily  have  changed  worthless  substances  into 
gold  for  himself,  or  have  raised  a  magnificent  palace 
for  bis  accommodation,  that  the  majesty  of  heaven 
might  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  splendor  of  its  earthly 
representation.  And  how  natural  it  was  that  he  should 
be  tempted  to  gratify  his  own  pressing  wants,  by  con- 
verting the  stones  of  the  desert  into  bread ;  especially 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  wandering  about'  in  penury, 
with  no  present  means  of  support,  and  urged  by  over- 
powering hunger  after  a  long  continued  abstinence  * 
This  trial  was  so  well  timed,  and  so  true  to  the 
feelings  of  nature,  that  we  might  conjecture  what 
would  have  passed  in  his  mind  in  such  circumstances, 
even  had  his  hbtorian  been  silent  on  the  subject. 
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But  he  acted  then,  as  always,  with  unresenred  and 
heroic  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  Father.  He  chose  to 
remain  poor  and  needy,  and  commend  bis  wants  to  the 
Bemg,  *  who  giveth  the  ravens  their  food,  yea,  provi- 
dentially "catereth  for  the  sparrow.'  And  God  had  re- 
gard to  the  necessities  of  his  blessed  Son,  and  minis- 
tering angels  were  sent  for  his  relief.  Thus  he  set  his 
followers  the  example  of  self  denial,  and  confidence  in 
Grod,  in  their  severest  trials  ;  that '  through  his  pover- 
ty they  might  become  rich,' — *  rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Especially,  he  taught  his 
chosen  ambassadors  to  abandon  all  earthly  cares  to 
their  divine  Protector,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to 
their  great  and  soul  inspiring  cause.  Sustained  i)^  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  this  cause,  they  afterwards  pa- 
tiently bore  the  same  poverty,  and  went  on  fearlessly 
in  the  perilous  way  \^hich  he  had  trod  before  them. 

II.  The  second  temptation  is  recorded  in  tliese 
words  :  '  The  devil  taketh  him  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto 
him,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  for 
it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concern- 
ing thee,  and  in  their  hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up,' 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  state  of  mind  which 
suggested  to  Jesus  this  desire  to  employ  his  miraculous 
power  unworthily.  He  was  a  divine  teacher,  yet  he 
had  been  '  despised  and  rejected  by  men.'  He  was 
toiling  in  obscurity,  with  but  few  followers,  and  these 
from  the  inferior  classes.  The  fishermen  from  the 
shores  of  Galilee  reflected  no  splendor  upon  their  lowly 
Master.      The  proud  and  the  opulent,   the   priests, 
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magistrates,  and  nobles  of  the  land,  passed  bj,  in  cold 
scorn,  a  teacher  whose  rank  and  appointnaents  were  so 
humble.  If  they  listened  at  all  to  the  wide  spreadbg 
report  of  his  wisdom  and  mighty  works,  it  was  with 
contemptuous  incredulity.  What !  said  the  haughty  and 
disdainful  Jews, '  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth ?'  Shall  we  look  for  the  princely  offipring  of  Da- 
vid, Uhe  horn  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  in  the  obscure 
son  of  a  mechanic  ?  Where  is  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  his  appearing  ?  Against  the  habits,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  the  sacred  cause  so 
dear  to  his  heart  could  make  but  a  slow  and  discour- 
aging progress. 

It  was  quite  natural,  then,  that  he  should  be  tempted 
to  make  a  public  and  overpowering  display  of  himself, 
hy  leaping  unharmed  from  a  lofty  turret  of  the  temple, 
in  the  presence  of  admiring  multitudes.  Such  a  visi- 
ble exhibition  of  tlie  Messiah,  borne  up  in  mid  air  by 
protecting  angels,  must  have  forced  conviction  on  the 
most  obdurate,  and  commanded  for  him  instant  notice 
and  respect.  But  he  steadily  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion td  premature  and  unauthorized  display.  He  knew 
that  it  was  best  for  the  discipline  of  mankind,  that  they 
should  seek  after  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  as  hid- 
den treasure,  rather  than  have  it  forced  upon  their 
passive  minds,  in  an  irresistible  blaze  of  evidence. 
He  knew  also  that  his  mighty  powecs  had  not  been  en- 
trusted to  him  that  he  might  make  himself  an  object  of 
human  gaze  and  wonder.  He  was  contented  to  remain 
obscure  and  despised,  that  his  followers  might  partake 
of  his  own  humble  spirit.  He  wished  not  to  allure  them 
by  the  splendor  of  an  earthly  reputatbn ;  but  rather, 
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But  be  acted  then,  as  always,  with  unresenred  and 
heroic  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  Father.  He  chose  to 
remain  poor  and  needy,  and  commend  bis  wants  to  the 
Bemg,  *  who  giveth  the  ravens  their  food,  yea,  provi- 
deotially^cateretb  for  the  sparrow.'  And  God  had  re- 
gard to  the  necessities  of  his  blessed  Son,  and  minis- 
tering angels  were  sent  for  his  relief.  Thus  he  set  his 
followers  the  example  of  self  denial,  and  confidence  in 
God,  in  their  severest  trials  ;  that  ^  through  his  pover- 
ty they  might  become  rich,' — *  rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Especially,  he  taught  his 
chosen  ambassadors  to  abandon  all  earthly  cares  to 
their  divine  Protector,  and  give  themselves  whoUy  to 
their  great  and  soul  inspiring  cause.  Sustained  by  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  this  cause,  they  afterwards  pa- 
tiently bore  the  same  pvoverty,  and  went  on  fearlessly 
in  the  perilous  way  which  he  had  trod  before  them. 

II.  The  second  temptation  is  recorded  in  these 
words  :  '  The  devil  taketh  him  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto 
him,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  for 
it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concern- 
ing thee,  and  in  their  hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up,' 
&^c. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  state  of  mind  which 
suggested  to  Jesus  this  desire  to  employ  his  miraculous 
power  unworthily.  He  was  a  divine  teacher,  yet  he 
had  been  '  despised  and  rejected  by  men.'  He  was 
toiling  in  obscurity,  with  but  few  followers,  and  these 
from  the  inferior  classes.  The  fishermen  from  the 
shores  of  Galilee  reflected  no  splendor  upon  their  lowly 
Master.      The  proud  and  the  opulent,   the  priests, 
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magistrates,  and  nobles  of  the  land,  passed  bj,  in  cold 
scorn,  a  teacher  whose  rank  and  appointments  were  so 
humble.  If  they  listened  at  all  to  the  wide  spreading 
report  of  his  wisdom  and  mighty  works,  it  was  with 
contemptuous  incredulity.  What !  said  the  haughty  and 
disdainful  Jews, '  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth ?'  Shall  we  look  for  the  princely  offspring  of  Da- 
vid, '  the  horn  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  in  the  obscure 
son  of  a  mechanic  ?  Where  is  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  bis  appearing  ?  Against  the  habits,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  the  sacred  cause  so 
dear  to  his  heart  could  make  but  a  slow  and  discour- 
aging progress. 

It  was  quite  natural,  then,  that  he  should  be  tempted 
to  make  a  public  and  overpowering  display  of  himself, 
ty  leaping  unharmed  from  a  lofty  turret  of  the  temple, 
in  the  presence  of  admiring  multitudes.  Such  a  visi- 
ble exhibition  of  the  Messiah,  borne  up  in  mid  air  by 
protecting  angels,  must  have  forced  conviction  on  the 
most  obdurate,  and  commanded  for  him  instant  notice 
and  respect.  But  he  steadily  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion td  premature  and  unauthorized  display.  He  knew 
that  it  was  best  for  the  discipline  of  mankind,  that  they 
should  seek  after  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  as  hid- 
den treasure,  rather  than  have  it  forced  upon  their 
passive  minds,  in  an  irresistible  blaze  of  evidence. 
He  knew  also  that  his  mighty  power.s  had  not  been  en- 
trusted to  him  that  he  might  make  himself  an  object  of 
human  gaze  and  wonder.  He  was  contented  to  remain 
obscure  and  despised,  that  his  followers  might  partake 
of  his  own  humble  spirit.  He  wished  not  to  allure  them 
by  the  splendor  of  an  earthly  reputation ;  but  rather, 
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vior.  In  this  metaphorical  descriptioD  of  what  passed 
in.  his  mind,  all  the  inward  emotions  or  outward  cir- 
cumstances, which  might  invite  him  to  turn  aside  firom 
the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  are  personified  under 
the  figure  of  the  Devil,  or  the  Tempter. 

But  he  stood  firm  against  all  the  enticements  of  8«lf 
lave.  He  would  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  unholy 
ambition.  He  would  not  swerve  from  his  high  dutie% 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  his  own  comfort  or  advance- 
ment. The  application  is  plain  and  easy.  The  Sa- 
vior's example  is  a  support  and  encouragement  to  his 
disciples  of  every  age.  He,  '  who  was  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,'  invites  us  to  press  onward  in  the 
bright  path  which  he  trod  before  us,  with  his  own  self 
denial,  moral  energy  and  spodess  holioess.  Let  no 
temptation  divert  us  fi*om  strict  and  sacred  duty  ;  let 
no  sin  present  charms  too  strong  for  our  virtue ;  let 
no  earthly  joy  detain  us  a  moment  from  following  the 
blessed  Jesus  in  his  Heavenward  way.  C.  S. 
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PorUand,  1890 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  ha§  been  extensively 
known  in  this  part  of  our  country  fS  a  preacher,  and 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  religious  connexion  bis 
name  is  in  great  repute.  By  those,  therefore,  of  his 
religious  friends,  who  can  sympathize  in  his  peculiar 
views  and  feelings,  this  Memoir  will  undoubtedly  be 
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Welcomed  with  much  pleasure.  Tbey  will  probably 
esteem  it  as  a  faithful  afid  just  record  of  the  various 
experience,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  anguish  and  the 
peace,  the  struggles  and  the  conquests  of  a  true  servant 
of  God.  By  those  of  us,  who  cannot  thus  sympathize ; 
who  are  compelled  by  what  we  have  deliberately 
adopted  as  truth,  and  l)y  what  all  may  observe  of  the 
common  principles  of  our  nature,  to  see  here,  not  only 
the  effects  of  religion,  but  of  what  is  often  mistaken  for 
it,  the  workings  of  a  physical  temperament,  and  of  a 
most  excitable  frame,  this  litde  volume  will  stiU  be  read 
with  the  interest,  which  the  history,  and  especially  the 
religious  history,  of  all  f^ow  christians  and  fellow-crea- 
tures must  inspire.  We  deem  it  profitable  and  wise 
to  mark  the  various  affections  and  course  of  conduct, 
which  religion  in  its  diversified  forms  exhibits  in  the 
human  character ;  to  trace  the  influence  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, of  early  associations,  of  insensible  pre- 
judices and  especially  of  a  predominant  passion  on  the 
whole  life  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive,  as  we 
may  dbtinctly  do,  how  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  all 
that  is  vital  in  religion,  or  constituting  religion  itself, 
may  spring  up  and  flourish,  notwithstanding  this  diver- 
sity, and  from  principles,  too,  not  of  doubtful  and  and 
limited,  but  of  general  acknowledgement. 

Neither  our  limits  nor  disposition  will  lead  us  into  the 
details  of  this  book.  By  a  large  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious community  who  would  probably  read  either  the 
Memoir  itself,  or  any  notices,  that  it  might  call  forth, 
the  character  of  Dt  Payson  is  well  known.  He  has 
been  very  generally  regarded  as  an  eminent  and  sue-* 
c^ssful  preacher ;  distinguished  by  an  ardent  eloquence, 
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by  a  bold  and  fertile  fancy,  by  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  whatever  concerned  his  ministerial  usefulness, 
and  by  an  unwearied  devotion  to  his  work.  That  he 
was  deeply  and  habitually  impressed  also,  by  every 
thing,  that  was  included  in  his  view  of  religion ;  that 
he  had  a  smcere  '  love  of  souls,'  and  a  most  earn- 
est desire,  as  he  must  have  been  conscious  also  of  pe- 
culiar gifts,  to  persuade  and  save  them ;  no  one,*  we 
presume,  who  knew  or  often  heard  him,  would  deny. 
But  that  these  excellencies  and  gifts,  greatly  to  be  es- 
teemed, and  when  wisely  directed  and  controlled,  de- 
sirable for  every  Christian  minister,  were  mingled  with 
much  extravagance,  and  serious  mistakes,  both  of  sys- 
tem and  conduct, — these  Memoirs  equally  show. 

We  write  with  a  sincere  reluctance  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  because  we  are  aware,  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
magnify  the  errors  of  a  good  man,  than  to  be  certain, 
that  the  same,  or  far  greater,  are  not  our  own  ;  and  es- 
pecially iji  adverting  to  those,  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  infelicity  of  temperament^to  hereditary 
or  constitutional  infirmities,  we  would  not  be  deficient 
in  a  tenderness,  which  misfortune,  and  not  sin,  may  al- 
ways claim.  But  when  extravagance  of  feelings  or 
conduct,  proceeding  from  such  sources,  is  mistaken 
for  religion,  and  held  up  for  admiration  as  an  evidence 
of  Christian  virtue,  while,  in  trutl),  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  our  charity,  as  an  infirmity  or  a  fault,  it  is  well, 
nay,  it  becomes  a  duty,  to  distinguish  between  them. 
How,  for  example,  shall  we  otherwise  explain  such 
passages  as  this. 

*  O,  the  temptations,  which  hiive  harramed  ne  for  the  last  ^ree 
months  !    I  have  met  with  nothing  like  them  in  books.    I  dare  not 
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Yifi|>t^«>  them  to  any  raorttl,  lest  they  should  trouble  him»  m  ^ey 
liave  troubled  me;  but  should  I  become  an  apostate,  and  write 
•gainst  reli^on,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  bring  forward  objec- 
IkmB,  which  would  shake  the  faith  of  all  the  Christians  in  the 
world.  What  I  marvel  at  is»  that  the  arch  deceiver  has  never  beea 
permitted  to  suggest  diem  to  some  of  his  scribes,  and  have  them 
publbhed.* 

And,  again,  it  appears  that  his  mind  must  have  been 
in  a  most  unsetded  condition,  and  that  he  had  great 
reason  to  distrust  the  whole  system,  he  had  adopted, 
when  it  could  admit  or  tolerate,  for  a  moment,  such 
doubts  as  these.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  he  writes. 

'  My  cdifficulties  increase  every  year.  There  is  one  triM,  which 
you  cannot  know  experimentaliy.  It  is  that  of  being  obliged  to 
preach  to  others,  when  one  doubts  of  every  thing,  and  can  scarcely 
believe  that  there  is  a  God.  jIU  the  atheuticalf  deisHctU,  and  he- 
retical  objeetioru,  which  I  meet  with  in  books,  are  childish  babbling, 
eompared  with  those,  which  Satan  suggests,  and  whic?*,  he  urges 
f^pon  the  mind  with  a  force  almost  irresistible.  Yet  I  am  often 
obliged  to  write  sermons,  and  to  preach,  when  these  objections  beat 
upon  me  like  aw  liirl  wind,  and  almost  distract  me.' — Memoir, p.384. 

In  reading  this  extraordinary  passage,  we  are  at  a 
loss,  whether  to  sympathize  with  the  writer  in  the 
mournful  disorder  uf  his  intellect ;  or  to  lament,  that 
be  should  have  received  and  inculcated  such  a  system 
of  doctrines,  so  fatal  to  all  filial  confidence  in  God,  to 
all  peace  in  religion ;  and  the  natural  operation  of 
which  upon  minds  sensitive  and  distrustful,  as  was  his, 
has  driven  men  to  the  despair  of  infidelity,  and  even  to 
suicide  itself.  We  look  with  unfeigned  compassion 
i^D  a  state  like  this.  We  hardly  know  of  a  condition 
of  suffering  humanity,  more  suited  to  awaken  our  com- 
miseration. But  by  all  our  regard  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  men,  would  we  expose  the  delusions  of  the 

religious  system,  by  which  it  is  produced. 

4 
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There  is  much  like  this  in  the  history  of  the  subjecl 
of  these  Memoirs,  that  we  should  deem  altogether 
inexplicable,  or  rather  highly  censurable,  did  we  not  be* 
lieve  that  it  might  be  ascribed  to  a  diseased  imagbatbn, 
to  a  temperament  allied  to  insanity.  He  was  himself  by 
no  means  unconscious  of  his  exposure  to  such  a  calam- 
ity. His  fears  concerning  it  are  frequently  express- 
ed in  his  journals  and  correspondence,  much  of  which, 
except  that  they  explain  parts  of  his  character,  had 
been  better  suppressed.  When,  therefore,  he  de- 
scribes the  *  agonies, — unutterable,  inconceivable  ago- 
nies' of  his  soul ;  when  we  find  in  his  journal — '  I  suf- 
fered more  of  hell  to-day,  than  I  ever  did  in  ray  life. 
I  wanted  but  little  of  being  distracted  ;'  when,  writing 
to  his  mother,  he  says — *  I  have  no  where  to  look  for 
comfort  either  in  heaven  or  earth  f  '  My  prayer  seems 
to  be  shut  up,  though  in  reality  I  know  it  is  not;  my 
health  begins  to  decline,  and  all  hell  broke  loose 
within  me  :' — Wl^pii,  again,  he  describes  his  heart 
as  a  '  compound  of  every  thing  bad,'  and  compares  it 
to  the  '  bottomless  pit,  out  of  which  a  thick  noisome 
smoke  arises  with  a  tribe  of  hellish  locusts,'  we  see, 
supposing  liim  sincere,  tiie  workings  only  of  a  disorder- 
ed frame  ;  and  can  only  regret,  that  if  such  things 
were  suffered,  they  should  ever  be  proclaimed.  Confes- 
sions of  this  sort  are  not  the  natural  expressions  of  hu- 
mility, and  they  are  sometimes  imitated  by  others, 
when  any  thing  but  humility  is  felt. 

This  natural  tendency  in  Mr  Payson's  mind  was  un- 
questionably aggravated,  as  his  biographer  laments,  by 
an  imprudent  abstemiousness  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  ministry,  and  by  his  habitual  seclusion.    Though  at 
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one  period,  he  appears  to  have  partaken  freely  of  so- 
cial enjoymeDts,  yet,  as  a  minister,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  ibrego  every  thing  of  this  sort,  and  made  aU 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  with  his  people, 
strictly  professional.  Wherever  he  went,  and  on  eve- 
ry occasion,  religion  engrossed  all  his  conversauon; 
and  he  declined  all  visits,  in  which  he  could  not  pur- 
sue this  determination.  We  shall  not  here  detain  our 
readers  with  any  remarks  on  the*  inexpediency  of  such 
B  system  ;  not  more  unfriendly,  in  our  view,  to  a  cler- 
^man's  health,  and  the  due  elasticity  of  his  spirits, 
than  to  his  intellectual  growth  and  general  usefulness. 
The  spirit  of  religion  may  pervaiie  a  man's  deportment, 
without  being  exposed  to  suffer  by  an  unseasonable  ob- 
inision  of  it.  What  is  done,  too,  in  this  way  offictallyj 
Is  apt  to  take  the  appearance  of  formality.  But  it  is 
right  to  add,  that  in  Mr  Payson,  this  excess  was  re- 
lieved by  many  excellencies.  And  here  let  his  biog- 
irapher  speak.  Ji\ « 

''A  circumstamce  which  gave  to  his  company  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive charms,  was  his  great  condescension  and  affability,  which 
entirely  relieved  tlie  interlocutors  of  all  embarrassment.  No  matter 
how  awkwardly  or  defectively  they  expressed  their  difficulties,  or 
'proposed  their  queries — it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  knew  their 
jneaning.  He  took  no  advantage  of  these  delects  to  mortify  them, 
and  show  off  his  own  superiority ;  he  never  asked  them  to  repeat 
and  *d(fine  precisely  what  they  wanted,^ — a  chilling  practice  with 
tome  affectedly  wise  and  accurate  men,  which  must  effieetually  si- 
lence the  weak  and  illiterate,  and  cut  off  from  them  all  hope  of  im- 
provement;— he  took  this  labor  upon  himself.  If  he  perceived 
tbem  in  danger  of  embarrassment,  he  would  interpose  and  help 
vent  out.  The  most  broken  and  imperfect  exprettions  were  suffi- 
ideot  to  indieate  to  him  the  exact  wants  and  feelings  of  the  epeaker.' 

The  m^I^choly,  from  which  Mr  Payson  seens  nev- 
er, io  have  baaQ  long  exempted,  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  another  cause,  which  he  himself  frankly 
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knowledged  ;  and  the  workings  of  which  we^  not  m- 
distinctly,  risible  in  many  passages  of  his  history.*  We 
have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  ^  iover  of  souls ;'  but 
as  Johnson  adds  to  this  praise  of  Wesley,  ^  he  was  al- 
so a  lover  of  power.'  He  was  no  stranger  to  a  thirst 
for  popularity ;  and  he  found  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition  in  tlie  influence  he  could  wield,  in  the  nuoF 
bers  and  applauses  with  which  he  was  followed.  We 
are  far  from  mentioning  this  as  a  sin.  If  it  be  evea  a 
defect,  it  is  closely  allied  to  virtue,  and  is  the  spring 
of  the  most  generous  services.  But  it  is  by  no  meam 
surprising,  that,  cherished  as  it  was  by  success,  it  should 
have  become  a  strong  passion  of  his  soul ;  or  that 
when  any  of  his  various  plans — and  these  were  not  a 
few — were  disappointed,  or  his  will,  to  which  many 
submitted,  was  thwarted  ;  when  tlie  condition  or  the 
prospects  of  his  church  seemed  to  him  declining,  or 
less  than  triumphant ;  or,  when  he  indulged  in  those 
discouraging  views,  so  common  to  men  of  his  suscep- 
tible spirit,  of  bis  labors  or  tlieir  fruits,  that  he  should 
have  yielded  himself  to  dejection. 

That  such  feelings  were  associated  with  higher  prin- 
ciples, we  have  no  question ;  and  perhaps  notliing,  short 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  all  discerning  mind,  can  dis- 
tinguish the  lurkings  of  personal  ambition,  as  tl)ey  are 
found  in  the  best  of  men,  from  their  purest  benevo- 
lence. Still,  are  there  many  incidents,  as  related  in 
these  Memoirs,  and  within  our  personal  recollections, 
in  which,  the  yarious  emotions  of  a  clerical  ambitioa, 
ia  its  satisfactions  and  disappointments,  are  to  be  traced. 
They  were  to  be  seen,  particularly,  in  the  earlier  pe« 

*  See  Memdr,  p.  258,  in  wfaicb  he  speaks  of  hb  moflv^v  iD  #iA« 
lag  frr  a  revivel. 
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riods  of  bis  ministry,  and  in  his  relations  as  a  colleague. 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  steps,  by  which  the  senior 
Pastor  of  his  church,  his  friend  and  patron,  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  parental  encouragement, 
was  removed  from  his  place.  They  were  to  be  seen 
in,  at  least,  an  apparent  want  of  sympatliy  towards  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  in  something  like  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  their  services.*  '  I  rejoice,'  said  on^ 
of  them,  visiting  him  in  his  last  sickness,  by  whom  he 
bad  sent  a  friendly  '  dying  message'  to  the  members  of 
his  own  association, — '  I  rejoice,  more  tlian  I  can  ex- 
press, to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  message  ;  for  you, 
perhaps,  are  aware,  that  many  of  your  brethren  have 
thought  you  distant,  and  reserved,  and  as  having  cher- 
ished too  little  of  a  fellow  feeling  towards  them.'  His 
reply  ought,  in  justice  to  him,  to  be  given,  though  to 
us  it  appears  not  a  little  strange.  '  I  know  it,'  said 
he,  *  but  my  apparent  reserve  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  ajSection  for  them ;  but  to  a  very  different 
cause.  I  have  been,  all  my  days,  like  a  soldier  in  the 
fare-front  of  the  hottest  battle^  so  intent  in  fighting  for 
my  own  life^  that  I  could  not  see  who  was  falling  around 

*  On  this  po'Dt,  we  find  in  his  journal  a  comparison,  suggested  by 
a  fancy,  ever  fruitful  of  images,  and  which  indicates  something  of 
the  ieeling  we  have  mentioned.  On  another  occasion,  however, 
and  with  a  different  purpose,  we  find  an  illustf  ation  of  his,  drawn 
firom  the  same  sensible  objects,  in  which,  we  fear,  there  may  be 
found  equal  %mt  and  truth.  An  allusion  was  once  made,  in  his  pret- 
ence, to  the  opinion,  common  among  private  Christians,  that  minis- 
ters are  in  a  situation  peculiarly  favorable  to  relieious  enjoyment, 
because  their  profession  leads  them  to  be  incessatttly  conversant  with 
divine  tnith.  '  This,'  said  Mr  Payson» '  is  just  as  if  a  hungry  man, 
on  entering  the  kitchen  of  a  larce  victualling  house,  and  inhaling 
the  savpry  odor  of  the  viuioin  dishes  of  rich  md,  bot  from  the  fire 
Mi4  the  oven«  with  which  the  busv  laborers  were  loading  the  tablee» 
•hould  exclaim— '<  What  a  bleseed  time  tiiese  cooks  have  I" ' 

4* 
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me,*  An  J  since  our  intention  here  is  simple,  and  we 
are  proposing  not  eulogium,  but  truth,  we  may  not  omit 
to  add,  that  iu  our  view,  the  same  spirit,  or  one  equal* 
ly  censurable,  was  not  seldom  betrayed  in  his  language 
and  deportment  towards  ministers  and  private  chris- 
tians of  speculations  different  from  his  own  ;  in  his  un« 
charitable  ren^arks,  as  set  down  in  his  journal,  upofi  a 
neighboring  society,  and  on  the  death  of  its  former  ven- 
erable  Pastor  ;*  and  not  least,  in  the  willingness,  with 
which,  in  adding  proselytes  to  his  own  church,  he  over- 
looked the  evils  of  domestic  dissension ;  and  encoUN 
aged  wives  and  daughters,  sisters  ahd  domestics,  to  come 
out  from  their  families  and  be  separate. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  Dr  Payson's  mind 
were  precisely  those,  which  most  naturally  unite  them- 
selves with  so  ardent  and  sensitive  a  frame.  His  biog- 
rapher justly  selects  his  imagination  as  his  pre-eminetit 
gift ;  and  we  see  of  it  certainly  some  beautiful  exan> 
pies  in  brief  extracts,  given  in  the  course  of  the  Me- 
moir, from  his  writings.  It  was  this,  which,  combined 
with  his  deep  and  earnest  feeling,  conveyed  to  his 
preaching  much  of  its  charm  and  power.  In  truth,  aB 
his  attainments  and  taste  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  his 
favorite  work  of  preaching.  He  appears  to  have  form- 
ed a  very  just  estimate  of  himself,  having  rejected  an  of- 
fer of  a  professorship  in  a  theological  institution,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  himself  qualified  for  its  duties. 
He  was,  probably,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  a   student, 

*  See  Memoir,  p.  360,  where,  speaking  of  one  who  had  been  a 
minister,  upward  of  fifty  years,  he  exrlainis,  *  What  a  meeting  it 
must  ]te,  when  C  fMitor jneets  all,  who  have  died  under  his  minis- 
try, during  so  many  yete)  eiq^ectally  if  he  has  never  faithfully 
warned  them.' 
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in  the  strict  sense  of  that  terra.  He  loved  exhortation 
better  than  criticism.  The  pulpit,  therefore,  and  the 
conference  room,  were  his  chosen  field  ;  and  it  was 
alti^ether  natural,  and  an  evidence  of  his  self-knowl- 
edge, that  he  should  prefer  the  scene,  which  he  found 
himself  best  suited  to  fill. 

Of  the  strain  of  Dr  E^ayson's  preaching,  a  very  re- 
markable specimen  is  given  in  this  volume.  It  is 
written  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  of  August, 
1808.  'I  preached  last  Sabbath  on  man's  depravity, 
and  attempted  to  show,  that,  by  nature,  man  was  in 
stupidity  and  insensibility,  a  block ;  in  sensuality  and 
sottishness,  a  beast ;  and  in  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  a  dpvil.'  It  happened  to  us  to  be  among 
the  hearers  of  this  extraordinary  discourse ;  and  re- 
membering, as  we  distinctly  do,  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced, the  disapprobation  of  its  extravagance,  even 
among  Mr  Parson's  best  friends,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  the  sentence  in  the  same  letter,  which 
follows.  '  This  set  the  whole  town  in  an  uproar  ;  and 
never  was  such  a  racket  made  about  a  poor  sermon. 
It  is  perfectly  inconceivable  to  any,  who  have  not  seen 
it.'  His  biographer  adds  with  respect  to  the  same  ser- 
mon, *  that  it  is  still  remembered  with  lively  impres- 
sion in  some  of  his  hearers,  whose  account  of  its  effects 
amply  sustains  his  own  description.'  We  cordially 
agree  with  the  biographer  in  his  judicious  and  sensible 
remarks,  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  extravagant 
statements,  one  effect  of  which,  in  this  instance,  he  re- 
lates; and  another  might  be  added, — that  it  produced, 
or  at  least  contributed  to,  a  state  of  feeling  in  his  parish 
and  in  the  town,  which  terminated  not  indeed  in  Mr 
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Pajrson's  dismission,  but  in  the  dismission  of  the  seDior 
pastor  of  bis  cburcb,  bis  colleague  and  patron,  and 
in  tbe  formation  of  a  new  congregation  in  Portland. 

On  tbe  vvbole,  we  bave  read  tbis  memoir  with  much 
interest,  and,  as  we  hope,  with  an  impartial  mind.  It 
is  tbe  history  of  one,  whom  tbe  Father  of  spirits  had 
endowed  with  many  eminent  gifts  for  tbe  ministry  of 
bis  son,  and  with  much  earnestness  of  soul  to  advance 
its  interests  in  tbe  world ;  whose  heart  was  deeply 
penetrated  by  tbe  '  great  things  of  Crod's  law,'  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  bring  men  to  tbe  obedience  of  it ;  of 
one,  moreover,  who,  as  we  fully  believe,  was  faithful 
to  bis  convictions,  and  was  himself  an  example  of  much 
of  the  zeal,  self-denial,  and  sacrifices,  which  his  preach- 
ing enforced.  Had  it  pleased  God  to  unite  these  gifts 
with  a  firmer  frame  ;  had  not  tbe  natural  infirmities  of 
his  constitution,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  early  bias  of  bis  education  and  a  heart- 
withering  faith  ;  bad  not  his  early  success  fostered 
whhin  him  a  love  of  applause,  and  with  it  a  love  of 
dominion  ;  bad  lie  lived  more  among  men,  who  might 
have  instructed  him,  and  less  amidst  tbe  musings  of  a 
melancholy  soul ;  in  fine,  had  he  given  the  due 
place  to  the  claims  of  social  life,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  concern  our  intercourse  with  God  ; — he  would 
have  exhibited  more  of  the  beauty  of  charity  ;  a  more 
complete  and  attractive  exemplification  of  the  christian 
life  and  ministry. 
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MR  Hamilton's  lectures. 

Reasons  roR  thk  UifiTARiAif  Belief,  plainly  stated  in 
■ine  Lectures.  By  Luther  Hamilton,  Minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Taunton. 

■ 

We  have  read  Mr  Hamilton's  book  with  much  sat- 
isfaction. In  his  introductory  lecture,  he  treats  of  the 
utility  of  religious  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  o3^rs 
some  '  reasons  why  Unitarian  christians,  especially  at 
die  present  day,  should  be  ready  to  publish,  explain, 
and  defend  their  views  of  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  of  his  trutli.'  The  subjects  of  the  others  are, 
the  Unity  of  God ;  the  Father  alone  is  God  Supreme ; 
Christ  not  God,  but  an  inferior  and  dependent  being ; 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  holy  spirit ;  the  evidence 
cbiefly  relied  on  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
the  death  of  Christ ;  the  character  of  ra&n  as  a  oioral 
being;  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  After 
a  classiBcation,  in  his  fifth  lecture,  of  the  senses  in  which 
the  expression,  *  holy  spirit,'  and  other  equivalent  ex- 
pressions are  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine,  Mr 
Hamilton  goes  on  to  notice  some  texts,  in  which  tlie 
phrases  in  question  cannot  be  used  to  designate  a  per- 
son, a  sense,  which  we  fully  concur  with  him  in  believ- 
ing, they  never  in  a  single  instance  bear  in  the  sacred 
writings,  unless  when  applied  to  God  the  Father. 

*  I  proceed,*  says  he,  *  to  point  out  particularly  a  few  of  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  cannot  denote  a  person.  Acts  x,  88. 
♦God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  holy  spirit  and  with  power.* 
Does  the  author  mean  that  one  person,  who  is  God,  anointed  anoth- 
er person  who  is  God,  with  a  third  person  who  Is  God  ?  It  seems 
IPOre  reasonable  to  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  this :— 
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*God  imparted  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  miraculous  knowledge  and 
power.'  The  Pharisees  charged  Jesus  with  casting  DUt  demons 
by  the  power  of  ihe  prince  of  demons.  In  answer  to  this  charge  Je- 
■us  said,  according  to  Mutth.  xii,  28,  *  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  spirit 
of  God/  and  accoiding  to  Luke  xi,  20,  *  I  with  the  finger  of  God 
cast  out  dcviLs.'  Thus  it  is  manifest  from  these  passages,  that  the 
phrases,  *  spirit  of  God,'  and  '  finger  of  God,'  mean  simply,  in  these 
instances,  that  divine  power  by  which  Jesus  was  enabled  to  cast  out 
demons  ;  and  that  these  phrases  are  used  in  both  passages  as  equir- 
alent  to  the  phrase,  *■  holy  ghoM,"  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
sane  chapter  of  Matthew.  In  the  32d  verse,  referring  to  the  above 
mentioned  charge  which  the  Pharisees  had  brought  against  him,  Je- 
sus says — '  whosoever  .speaketli  against  the  holy  ghost,  it  shall  not 
"be  forgiven  him,' — which  means — *  the  wilful  denial  of  the  miracu- 
lous testimony  given  to  my  doctrine,  will  not  be  forgiven  men.'  In 
the  above  passages,  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  phrases,  '  spirit  of 
God,' '  finger  of  God,'  and  'holy  ghost,'  mean  merely  the  miraca- 
lous  power  and  authority  with  which  Christ  was  clothed. 

In  tho«c  passages  where  the  expression,  *  baptized  with  the  holy 
ghost,'  occurs,  the  phrase  canr.ot  denote  a  person.  Acts  i,  5.  *John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  holy 
ghost.'  Luke  iii,  16.  *  John  said,  I  baptize  you  with  water,  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  lioly  ghost  and  with  fire.'  Compare  these 
promises  with  their  remarkable  fulfilment  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  disciples  were  *  filled  with  the  holy  ghost,' — which  must 
mean,  not  that  they  were  baptized  with  a  person,  but  that  they 
were  favored  with  divine  inspiration,  or  filled  with  a  miraculous  in- 
fluence, i.  e.  an  influence  from  heaven.  Compare  these  passages 
with  the  following,  from  John  xx,  21,  22.  'Jesus  said  to  them  again 
peace  be  unto  you ;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  met  ^^^f^  *^  '^^  ^ 
you;  and  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  tbeni,  and  saith 
unto  them,  receive  ye  the  holy  ghost.'  How  did  the  Father  send 
Jesus  ?  I  answer,  *  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  holy 
spirit  and  with  power ;'  gave  *  not  the  spirit  by  measure  unto  him  ;' 
-—which  means,  as  I  have  before  shown,  that  God  endued  Jesus 
with  miraculous  knowledge,  authority  and  power. 

There  are  yet  many  other  passages  in  which  the  phrase  holy 
spirit  cannot  be  considered  the  name  of  a  person.  There  are  /owr- 
teen  passages  in  which  persons^ are  said  to  have  been  '  filled  with,'  or 
full  of  the  *  holy  spirit.'  I  have  mentioned  one  of  them ;  the  rest  I 
need  not  spcify.    Of  a  similar  character  are  those  in  which  the 
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holy  spirit  is  said  to  have  been  *  poured  out/  or  *  showered  down,* — 
which  phraseology  is  consistent  enou^li  with  the  idea  that  the 
phrase  *  holy  spirit*  denotes  a  divine  or  miraculous  influence,  but  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  it  denotes  a  person.     Before  I 
leave  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  a 
striking  passage  in  John  vii,  39.     *  This  he  spake  of  the  «ipirit  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive ;  for  the  holy  ghost  was  not 
yet  given,  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'    The  word  *  given'  is 
not  in  the  original,  and   it  is  accordingly,  in  the  common  version, 
printed  in  italics.    The  Evangelist,  then,  does  affir  m  in  so  many  words, 
*  there  was  no  holy  spirit  yet,  because  Jesus  wa<»  not  yet  glorified  !* 
The  meaning  of  this  declaration  agrees  perfectly  with  the  significa- 
tion which  1  think  the  phrase  almost  always  has  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  it  is  utterly  incousistcnt  with  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
an  eternal  intelligent  agciit,  distinct  from  the  Father  and  equal  with 
him,  and  whose  appropriate  or  distinguishing  name  was,  holy  spirit. 
'There  was  no  holy  spirit  yet,' says  the  sacred  writer;  meaning 
that  there  had  not  been  any  communication  of  the  extraordinary 
gifts  which  Jesus  had  promised,  because  he  was  not  yet  glorified. 
Had  it  been  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  that  there  is  a  person  or  being  eternal,  almighty,  infinite, 
equal  with  the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  distinct  from  him,  and 
whoso  distinguishing  name  was  holy  i'pirit;  who  can  believe  that 
the  Evangelist  would  have  made  the  declaration,  there  was  no  holy 
spirit  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ?' — pp.  52-55. 

The  Lectures  breathe  throughout  an  excellent  spir- 
it, and  are  written  with  plainness  and  simplicity,  and  in 
a  tone  of  earnestness  becoming  a  lover  of  truth.  The 
author  goes  straight  forward  to  his  subject,  which  he 
generally  treats  in  a  judicious  and  satisfactory  manner. 
His  style  does  not  always  exhibit  the  utmost  finish,  and 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  a  sentence  somewhat  clum- 
sily constructed.  But  these  are  trifling  blemishes.  In 
works  of  this  class,  perspicuity,  and  a  discriminating 
use  of  words,  are  the  qualities  mainly  desirable ;  and 
these  Mr  Hamilton's  L#ectures,  we  think,  possess. 
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May  23.  The  new  Unitarian  Church  in  Cincinnatii 
Ohio,  dedicated.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures»  and 
Prayers,  by  Mr  Briggs  of  Lexington.  Semion«  by 
Mr  Whitman  of  Waltham,  from  Acts  xxviii,  22. 

June  9.  Mr  George  W.  Hosmer,  from  the  Cam* 
bridge  Theological  Institution,  ordained  as  Minister  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  in 
North  field.  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Mr  Cole  of 
Kingston ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr  Wfaitwell 
of  Walpole,  N.  H. ;  Sermon,  by  Mr  Walker  of  Charles- 
town,  from  Revelation  iii,  2 ;  Ordaining  Prayer,  by  Dr 
Kendall  of  Plymouth ;  Charge,  by  Dr  Ripley  of  Con- 
cord ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Goodwin  of 
Concord ;  Address  to  the  Church  and  Society,  by  Mr 
Ripley  of  Boston ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Mr  Ripley 
of  W^althara. 

June  10.  Mr  Artemas  B.  Muzzey,  from  ih3  Theo- 
logical School  in  Cambridge,  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Framing- 
ham.  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Mr  Francis  of  Water- 
town  ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr  Austin  of 
Brighton ;  Sermon,  by  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston,  from 
Titus  iii,  8 ;  Prayer,  by  Dr  Bancroft  of  Worcester ; 
Charge,  by  Mr  Greenwood  of  Boston ;  Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship,  by  Mr  Thompson  of  Natick ;  Address  to 
the  People,  by  Mr  Stetson  of  Medford ;  Concluding 
Prayer,  by  Mr  Sanger  of  Dover. 
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NOTICE. 
LIBERAL  PREACHER. 

It  is  now  throe  yearn  mqco  the  IJboral  Preacher  was  iiist  pub- 
lished, ami  upon  commencing  the  fourth  vohinie,  the  Editor  and 
Puhlblier  grateiuUy  acknowledge  the  gratifying  patronage  which  it 
has  received,  and  assure  tlic  su'oscribers  and  the  public  that  no  pains 
will  be  .spared  to  i  ender  the  work  wortliy  of  approbation  and  sup- 
port. 

Thin  in  a  monthly  publication  of  Sermons  by  living  niiui.sters  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination.  It  i-^  designed  to  recommend  the  truths, 
and  promote  the  interests  ot  the  gospel,  by  giving  the  public  access 
to  the  pulpit  writings  of  a  class  of  Cbristians,  whose  views  are  be- 
lieved to  be  scriptural,  and  their  pnxiuctions,  serious  and  protitable ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  correct  the  prejudices  uud  misrepresent a- 
tions  with  wbieh  their  name  and  their  tenets  are  ussoeiatcd  in  many 
minds.  At  this  end  it  aims«  by  .«<imply  presenting  specimens  of  (he 
doctrinal  and  pr.ictical  sermons  of  I'liitarian^,  and  leaving  them  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  work  will  be  supplied  by  writers  of  the 
liighest  pn)fes>ional  standing. 

TKR.MS. 

I.  A  number  is  pu!>ti.>>hed  the  first  week  of  every  months  and  will 
contain  one  long,  or  tw»)  *<horler  .»iermon««. 

II.  Price,  One  Dollar  a  year — (exclusive  of  postage)  tt)  be  paid 
in  advance. 

J IX.  Firr  or  more  persons  uniting,  and  forwarding  their  sub.scrij»» 
tions,  may  receive  llie  work  for  tin'  y<*ar  at  tiglity  cvnt». 

IV.  Applications  to  be  uddrosed  (ptiM  paid)  to  eillier  of  the  Pub- 
Ii.<)iers,  L.  C.  Bowles,  Nj).  121  WaMiington  street,  J3o.<ton,  or  J.  &. 
J.  W.  Prentiss,  Keene,  >'.  II. 


NEW  JUVKMLE  J500KS. 

L.  (\  I50\VLKS.  No.  124  \Va<bington-xtreet,  corner  of  Water 
street,  bas  recently  publNbed  a  nundier  (d  orifj^hial  hooks  for  (Itil- 
dren,  particularly  adapted  lor  Ju\enile  Libraries:  ftce  :  tliese  with  lii< 
former  .Mock,  comprise  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Hooks  for  Ju- 
venile Libraries  and  Hunday  »*<c}iools,  iis  can  be  found  at  any  store 
in  the  city. 

Clergymen  and  otburs  who  wi-b  to  purcha.se  Books  for  Libraries 
are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 

A  Catalogue  ha<  ju<«t  been  published,  containing  a  li.'it  of  the  mo.Nt 
appn^ved  B(.H)ks,  wbicli  may  be  had  gratis. 

A  liberal  di>count  from  the  usual  prices,  will  bo  made  on  :di 
Books  sold  for  Librarie^j  and  Sunday  Sehikds. 

Orders  from  a  distance  f  lithfully  executed. 


LIBERAL   PREACHER. 

Just  publishe.1  by  L.  C.    BOWLES.  124  Washington-st.      The 

Liberal  Prea<-her  for  August,  ISIW,  containing  a  sermon  by  the 

Rev  J.  G.  Palfrey,  of  Boston,  *  On  Poisoned  Drinks,  &c.— Acte  xiu, 
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RELIGION,    ILLUSTRATED    BY    A    COMPARISON    OF    IT 
WITH    OTHER   QUALITIES    AND    OBJECTS. 

IV.      CONVERSION. 

It  will  help  US  tQ  understand  the  subject  of  Conver- 
sion, and  will  prepare  us  to  make  the  comparison  pro- 
posed for  its  illustration,  to  take  a  brief  historical  view 
of  that  language,  by  which,  among  theologians,  the 
doctrine  has  been  most  commonly  expressed ;  I  mean 
that  language  which  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  a  'new 
birth.'  Three  views  are  to  be  taken  of  it ;  first,  of  its 
signification  among  the  Jews ;  secondly,  of  its  use 
.  among  the  early  christian  teachers ;  and  thirdly,  of  its 
application  to  modern  christian  communities.  And 
corresponding  to  this  distinction,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  conversion  to  be  considered,  the  Jewish,  tlie  ancient 
christian  conversion,  and  that  conversion  which  is  to  be 
urged  among  men,  already  christian  in  their  education 
and  general  belief. 

Let  me  observe  in  passing,  that  the  phrases,  *  bora 
again,'  *  new  creation,'  be,  are  not  the  only  expressions 
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in  the  New  Testament,  whicb  are  applied  to  the  same 
subject ;  for  men  were  required  to  be  changed,  to  be 
turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways, — ^were  said  to 
have  passed  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  Satan,  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  tlie  wisdom 
of  the  just.  In  short,  a  very  great  variety  of  language 
was  used  to  describe  the  process  of  becoming  a  good 
man  and  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

But  the  figurative  expressions  just  referred  to,  have 
been  most  constantly  used  in  modern  times,  to  express 
that  change  which  is  meant  by  conversion.  The  rea- 
son of  tliis,  I  suppose,  is  obvious.  There  has  been  a 
striking  and  manifest  disposition,  ever  since  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  departed  from  religion,  to  regard  and 
treat  it  as  a  mystery ;  and  therefore  the  most  obscure 
and  mysterious  expressions  have  in  preference  been 
adopted  to  set  it  forth.  And  yet,  the  figure  in  ques- 
tion, I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  Observe,  if  we  regard 
its  original  use,  is  less  adapted  to  set  forth  the  spiritual 
nature  of  religion,  than  almost  any  of  the  representa- 
tions that  are  current  in  die  New  Testament. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
language  should  be  explained,  and  that  the  explanation 
should  be  fixed  in  our  minds,  even  though  it  should  re- 
quire some  repetition  to  do  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  meanbg  of  the  phrase,  *  bemg 
bom  again  ?' 

I.  When  our  Saviour  said  to  the  inquiring  Nicode- 
mus,  *  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,'  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  he  did  not  use  language  altogether  new  or 
unintelligible  to  him.  Nor  would  it  comport  with 
a  proper  view  of  our  Saviour's  character  to  suppose 
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dbat  be  used  the  language  of  mystery.  Nicoderaus,  in- 
deed, affected  to  think  it  mysterious,  saying,  '  How  can 
a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?'  It  was  not,  howev^ 
er,  because  he  did  not  understand,  but  from  the  excess 
of  his  astonishment  at  what  he  did  understand.  For  the 
language  in  question  was  familiar  at  that  day ;  it  was  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Jew;  much  more  of  a  Master  in  IsraeL 
We  learn,  from  the  Jewish  writers  of  that  day,  that 
the  phrase,  ^born  again,'  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been 
all  along,  applied  to  proselytes  from  paganism.  A  con- 
vert or  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  was  current- 
ly denominated,  ^  one  bom  again,' '  a  new  bora  child,' '  a 
new  creature.'  This  language  they  adopted  doubtless 
to  express  what  they  considered  to  be  the  greatness 
of  the  distinction  and  favor  implied  in  being  a  Jew.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  ^  new  creation.'  In  the  appa- 
rent misapprehension  of  Nicodemus,  therefore,  I  see 
nothing  but  the  astonishment  natural  to  a  Jew,  on  be- 
mg  told  that  he,  favored  of  God  as  he  had  thought 
himself,  that  he,  one  of  the  chosen  people,  must  him- 
self pass  through  another  conversion,  another  proselyt- 
ism,  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  order  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  God. 

But  let  me  revert  to  the  phrases,  which  conveyed 
this  unwelcome  truth.  I  say  that  they  referred  originally 
to  proselytism  to  the  Jewish  religion.  This  was  the 
known  signification  of  these  phrases,  at  the  time.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  or  question  on  this  point.  Something 
like  this  use  of  these  phrases,  was  common  among 
other  Dau<ms  at  that  period ;  as  among  the  Romans,  the 
change  from  slavery  to  citiienship  was  denominated  a 
Mw  crealiQo.    U  appears,  then,  as  I  have  ahready  ob- 
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served,  that  this  expression  is  not  the  best  adapted  to 
set  foitti  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion,  since  it  was 
originally  used  to  describe  a  visible  fact,  an  outward 
change. 

II.  But  let  us  proceed  from  the'  Jewish  use  of  this 
language,  to  the  adoption  of  it  among  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity.  It  was  natural  that  the  christian  teach- 
ers in  calling  men  from  an  old  to  a  new  dispensation, 
from  the  profession  of  an  old  to  the  reception  of  a  new 
religion,  should  take  up  these  expressions,  which  had 
before  been  applied  to  an  event  precisely  similar. 
There  was  a  visible  change  of  religion  required  both 
of  Jews  and  Pagans,  the  adoption  of  a  new  faith  and 
worship.  It  was  an  event  publicly  declared  and  sol- 
emnized by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  Gospel  required 
nothing  but  an  outward  profession  and  proselytism. 
This  was  too  true  of  Judaism,  though  without  doubt 
there  were  devout  individuals  among  the  Jews,  who 
had  more  spiritual  views.  But  it  was  too  true  of  that 
nation  of  formalists,  that  tliey  desired  little  more  than 
to  make  proselytes  to  their  rites  and  ceremonies.  And 
on  this  account  our  Saviour  upbraids  them,  in  that  se- 
vere diBclaration — *  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  two- 
fold more  a  child  of  hell  than  yourselves :' — Ye  prose- 
Ijrte  him  to  your  own  proud,  Pharisaical,  and  conceit- 
ed system  of  cabalistic  notions  and  dead  formalities. 
But  surely  if  there  ever  were  upon  earth,  teachers  who 
most  strenuously  insisted  on  a  spiritual  renovation,  they 
were  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  Still,  however,  we  are 
not  to  forget,  that  ilieir  language  in  reference  to  the 
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idiaoge  required,  impfied  an  outward  pioaelytism,  aa 
well  as  a  spiritual  reooTation  ;  implied  the  reception  of 
a  new  religion  considered  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
ftith  and  visible  worship,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of 
inward  feelmgs,  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  this  religion.  Both  of  these  things  they  must  have 
demanded  by  their  very  situation  as  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

in.  The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  what 
meaning  the  language  of  our  text  is  to  have,  when  ap- 
plied to  members  of  Chrishan  eommunities  in  modem 
lunet.  And  the  discrimination  to  be  made  here  is 
perfectly  evident.  One  part  of  the  meaning,  anciently 
attached  to  this  language,  fails  entirely;  the  other 
stands  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  must  stand  forever. 
What  fails  is  what  relates  to  the  outward  change. 
There  can  be  no  proselytism  to  a  new  faith,  among  us  i 
no  conversion  to  a  new  worship ;  no  adoption  of  a 
new  system,  nor  adherence  to  a  new  sect.  All  the 
conversion,  therefore,  that  can  now  take  place,  is  of  a 
purely  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  It  is  a  change  of 
heart,  a  change  of  character,  of  feelings,  of  habits. 
Where  the  character,  the  feelings  and  habits  are  wrong, 
and  in  such  proportion  as  they  are  wrong,  this  change 
is  to  be  urged  as  the  very  condition  of  salvation,  of 
happiness,  of  enjoying  peace  of  conscience,  God's  for- 
giveness, and  the  reasonable  hope  of  heaven.  *  Ex- 
cept a  ^  bad'  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.' 

The  subject,  in  this  view  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceeding plain.  Conversion  is  no  m3rsterioas  doc- 
trine.   It  is  no  peculiar  injunction  or  precept  of  the 
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christian  religion ;  it  is  the  injunetion  and  precept  of 
every  religion.  The  bad  man  must  become  a  good 
pian  ;  the  sinful  must  repent,  the  vicious  must  reform ; 
the  selfish,  the  passionate,  and  sensual,  must  be  pure, 
and  gentle,  and  benevolent — must,  or  they  cannot  be 
happy  here,  or  hereafter.  This,  I  say,  is  no  mysteri- 
ous doctrine.  It  is  what  every  moral  dictate  of  our 
nature  declares.  It  is  what  every  man's  conscience 
preaches  to  him.  Strange  would  it  be,  if,  in  a  religion 
simple  and  reasonable  as  ours,  tliat  on  which  every 
thing  in  our  moral  welfare  hangs,  should  be  a  mystery. 
Strange  if  a  stumbling  block  should  be  placed  at  the 
very  entrance  to  the  way  of  religion. 

But  simple,  obvious  and  unquestionable  as  these  views 
of  conversion  are,  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
for  thera  a  general  assent,  or  in  causing  them  to  be  fully 
carried  out  in  the  minds  of  those  who  embrace  them. 
The  true  and  natural  aspect  of  the  subject  is  confounded 
with  the  ancient  features  of  it.  We  are  thinking  of 
something  like  a  proselytism  ;  of  a  time,  and  an  epoch, 
and  a  great  experience^  and  a  sudden  change.  We 
have,  perhaps,  been  taught  all  this  from  our  youth  up. 
We  have  heard  about  obtaining  religion,  as  if  it  were 
something  else  than  obtaining  inward  habits  of  devo- 
tion, and  self-government,  and  forbearance,  and  all 
goodness  which  it  takes  a  life  fully  to  acquire  and  con- 
^rm.  We  have  heard  about  obtaining  religion,  or  a 
change,  or  a  hope,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  month, 
or  a  day,  or  a  moment.  It  demands  years,  or  a  hfe,  to 
amass  a  great  property,  or  to  acquire  learning,  or  to 
build  up  a  distinguished  reputation,  while  the  far  great- 
er work  of  gaining  a  holy  mind,  a  pure  and  good  heart 
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jrou  ^ould  suppose,  from  what  you  often  hear,  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  single  week,  or  hour. 

I  do  not  forget  that  religion  has  its  beginning.  And 
if  the  language  in  common  use  was,  that  at  such  a  time, 
a  man  began  to  be  religious,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  it.  But  such  is  not  the  language,  nor  the  meaning 
of  those  who  use  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
epochs  in  religious  experience,  terms  of  deeper  reflec- 
tion, or  more  solemn  impressions  and  mbre  earnest 
prayer ;  times  of  arousing  to  the  moral  faculties,  of 
awakening  to  the  conscience,  of  concern  and  solicitude 
about  the  interests  of  the  soul ;  and  I  would  to  God 
that  these  times  were  more  frequent  in  the  experience 
of  us  all !  I  do  not  deny,  then,  that  there  are  epochs 
in  religious  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  whole  progress  of  every  mind,  and  of  every  life 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  of  its  history,  be  dated 
from  certain  epochs.  A  man  will  find  it  to  have  been 
so  in  his  mind  and  in  his  studies.  Certain  impressions. 
have  been  made  upon  him  at  certain  periods,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  has  taken  up  some  new  study,  or 
pursued  the  old  with  new  zeal ;  certain  impressions 
which  have  given  a  bias  and  character  to  his  whole 
mind.  And  those  who  are  pursuing  more  visible  ac- 
quisitions than  those  of  the  mind,  may  have  found  it  so 
with  them.  At  some  certain  period  they  began  this 
work,  and  at  other  periods  they  have  been  stimulated 
to  new  diligence  ;  they  have  resolved  to  use  greater 
economy,  industry  and  method.  There  is  a  beginning, 
then,  and  there  are  epochs  in  every  pursuit ;  but  who 
ever  thought  of  confounding,  as  men  do  in  religion,  the 
beginning  with  the  end,  the  epoch  with  the  progress, 
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the  starting  place  with  the  goal  of  attainment?  Who 
ever  thought  of  calling  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  jooth* 
fill  student,  leamingj  or  the  first  crude  essays  of  the 
young  artist,  skiU  ? 

Does  it  seem  to  any  one  that  I  do  injustice  to  the 
popular  impressions  ahout  religion  ?  Am  I  reminded, 
Aat  altliough  men  do  say  that  they  get  religioD  at  a 
certain  time,  yet  that  they  are  taught,  also,  that  tbey 
must  grow  in  this,  that  they  have  acquired  only  the 
first  elements,  and  must  go  on  to  perfection  ?  Still  I 
say,  that  the  langttage  is  wrong  ;  the  language  which 
implies  that  he  who  has  acquired  the  first  elements  of 
a  thing,  has  acquired  the  thing  itself,  is  wrong.  But  I 
aay  more.  I  say,  it  is  a  language  that  is  liable  to  mis- 
lead. A  man  who  uses  it,  will  be  apt  to  think  he  has 
obtained  more  than  he  actually  has  obtained.  He  wiO 
be  apt  to  think  more  highly  of  himself,  than  he  ought 
to  think.  His  language  implies  too  much,  and  of  course 
it  is  Uable  to  puff  him  up  with  pride  ;  to  make  him 
think  well  of  himself,  and  to  speak  slightly  of  others, 
rather  than  to  awaken  in  him  a  proper  and  a  true  hu- 
miUty  ;  and  to  inspire  a  rash  confidence  and  a  visiona- 
ary  joy,  rather  than  a  just  sobriety  and  a  reasonable 
self-distrust.  And  I  say  still  further,  and  repeat,  that 
there  are  false  impressions  of  religion  itself,  derived 
from  these  notions  of  conversion.  Religion  is  not  feh 
to  be  that  result  of  patient  endeavor  which  it  is.  It  is 
made  a  thing,  too  easy  of  acquisitkui.  Loud  as  are  the 
charges  against  some  of  making  religion  and  the  way 
to  heaven  easy,  let  it  be  remembered  that  none  are  so 
open  to  this  charge,  as  the  advocates  of  sudden  con- 
versions.     He  who  in  one  week,  in  one  day,  in  one 
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hour ;  what  do  I  say  ? — in  one  moment,  can  pass 
through  a  change  that  insures  heaven  to  him,  has  re- 
duced the  mighty  work  to  a  light  task  indeed.  He 
may  boast  over  those  wlio  are  taking  the  way  of  pa- 
tient and  pains-taking  endeavor ;  he  may  stigmatize 
them  as  preachers  of  morality,  and  slaves  of  a  legal 
spirit ;  but  let  him  not  boast  of  his  own  way  as  the 
most  thorough  and  laborious.  He  may  boast,  indeed  ; 
but  if  there  is  any  thing  in  reasbning,  if  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  taken  into  view  beyond  mere  assertions  on 
this  point,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  assumption  is  found- 
ed on  mistake  ?  For  I  say  again  and  again,  that  these 
ideas  of  religion  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  superfi- 
cial. There  is  concealed  under  this  language,  the 
idea,  that  religion  is  some  extraordinary  frame  of  mind, 
rather  than  the  fixed  and  sober  habit  of  the  mind. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man,  who  should  say  that 
at  a  certain  time  he  acquired  virtue  ?  '  What  idea,* 
you  would  exclaim,  '  has  this  man  of  virtue  ?'  *  Some 
strange  and  visionary  idea  surely  !'  you  would  say. 
•Something  diiferent  from  the  notion  which  all  other 
men  have  of  virtue.'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
case  detects  and  lays  open  the  whole  fallacy.  Virtue 
implies  a  habit  of  feeling,  and  a  course  of  life.  It  is 
the  complexion  of  a  man's  whole  character,  and  not 
one  particular  and  constrained  posture  of  the  feelings ; 
not  one  strange  and  staring  aspect  of  overwrought  pas- 
sion and  excitement.  Virtue  is  not  a  thing  that  walks 
the  stage  for  an  hour,  with  a  crowd  around  it ;  it  walks 
in  the  quiet,  and  often  lonely  paths  of  real  life.  Virtue, 
in  short,  is  a  rational,  habitual,  long  continued  course 
of  feelings  and  actions.    And  just  as  much  is  religion 
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all  this.  Religion  is  just  as  natural,  habhuali  and 
abiding.  What  do  I  say  ?  Religion  and  virtue  are  the 
same  thing  in  principle.  Religion  involves  virtue  as  a 
part  of  itself.  And  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
God,  it  is  still  just  as  rational,  surely,  and  habitual  and 
permanent  in  the  mind,  as  in  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  man.  That  is  to  say,  piety  is  just  as  much  so 
as  virtue.  And  it  is  therefore  jgst  as  great  and  strange 
a  mistake  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  obtained  a  religion 
at  a  certain  time,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  at  a  certain 
orae  he  obtained  virtue.  Neitlier  of  them  can  be  ob- 
tained so  suddenly. 

But  I  must  dwell  a  moment,  and  in  particular,  on 
the  commonly  alledged  suddenness  of  conversion. 
Here  again,  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  discrimina- 
tion which  has  already  been  made,  to  be  relieved  from 
all  difficulty.  Conversion  originally  meant  two  things ; 
an  outward  prosolytism,  and  an  inward  change  of 
heart.  Now  it  was  the  former  of  these  only  that  was, 
or  could  be  sudden  and  instantaneous.  An  idolater 
came  into  the  christian  assembly,  and  professed  his 
faith  in  the  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  as  his  messenger. 
This,  of  course,  was  done  at  a  particular  time.  This 
conversion,  or  proselytism,  could  be  dated  from  a  given 
day  and  hour.  But  this  meaning  of  the  term  has  no 
application  to  christian  communities  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  cite  texts  of  scripture  to  prove 
that  conversion  is  sudden.  It  was  so  anciently.  We 
admit  it.  It  was  so  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case. 

But  from  the  same  necessity  of  the  case,  it  cannot 
be  so  now.    That  which  was  sudden  in  conversion,  the 
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diftiige  of  ceremonies,  of  Worship,  of  religion  as  a  sys-* 
feni,  fails  in  its  application  to  us;  while  that  which  re- 
mains, the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  heart,  instead  of 
being  sudden,  is  the  very  reverse  of  sudden, — it  is  the 
slowest  of  all  processes.  This  it  would  be  seen  to  be, 
if  men  would  look  at  religion  rationally  ;  if  they  would 
look  at  it  as  they  do  to  every  other  acquisition  5  if  they 
would  look  at  it  as  that  which  it  is  in  part — ^I  mean,  if 
they  would  look  at  it  as  virtue.  Every  one  knows  that 
nobody  becomes  instantaneously  virtuous.  As  little 
does  any  man  become  instantaneously  religious.  Let 
a  man  undertake  the  contest  with  any  one  of  his  pas^ 
sions,  with  his  anger,  for  instance  ;  and  how  long  will 
it  take  to  subdue  that  passion  to  gentleness  and  meek« 
ness  ?  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  will  stand  calm  and 
unmoved,  when  the  word  of  insult  breaks  upon  his  ear, 
or  the  storm  of  provocation  beats  upon  him  ?  Or>  let 
him  endeavor  to  acquire  a  habit  of  devotion  ;  and  how 
many  times  will  he  have  occasion  bitterly  to  lament 
that  his  thoughts  of  God  are  so  feW  and  cold,  that  he 
is  so  slow  of  heart  to  commune  with  the  all-pervading 
presence  that  fills  heaven  and  earth  !  Perhaps  years 
will  pass  on,  and  he  will  feel  that  he  is  yet  but  begin- 
ning to  learn  this  great  wisdom,  and  to  partake  of  this 
unspeakable  joy. 

Religion,  believe  me,  as  it  is  no  slight  work,  so  it  is 
no  brief  work.  To  acquire  and  confirm  all  the  noble, 
generous  and  holy  dispositions  of  purity  and  virtue,  to 
cultivate  all  our  moral  faculties  to  the  highest  degree, 
to  attain  the  great  object  of  life  and  the  great  end  of 
our  being,  how  should  this  be  the  work  o(  a  moment ! 
A  man  cannot  get  property,  I  repeat,  cannot  get  learn-' 
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ing,  cannot  get  skill  in  an  art,  at  this  easy  rate  ;  cannol 
so  obtain  the  friendship  of  his  fellow-men, — how  then 
should  he,  so  easily,  become  the  friend  of  God,  and 
obtain  his  favor  ?  How  should  he  so  easily  become 
wise  in  reflection,  apt  and  accomplished  in  virtue,  and 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  piety  I 

Will  any  man  now  say,  in  fine,  will  any  man  indo- 
lently say,  that  since  religion  is  the  work  of  life,  be 
Beed  not  concern  himself?  that  the  days  and  years  of 
life  are  before  him,  and  he  can  attend  to  the  matter  by 
and  bye  ?  May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  perverse- 
ness !  for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name.  For,  he 
knows  better.  Because  religion  is  the  work  of  the 
whole  life,  is  that  a  reason  for  wasting  a  fair  portion  of 
the  precious  and  precarious  season  ?  Because  religion 
is  the  work  of  every  instant,  is  that  a  reason  for  delay 
or  postponement  ?  Because  the  work  of  religion  can- 
not be  done  at  once,  because  it  requires  the  long  pro- 
gress of  days  and  years,  because  hfe  is  all  too  short  for 
it, — is  that  a  reason  for  never  beginning  ? 

That  which  is  never  commenced  can  never  be. 
That  which  is  never  begun,  can  never  be  accomplished. 
Be  it  urg^d  upon  every  one,  then,  that  he  should  begin. 
Be  it  urged,  most  of  all,  upon  die  negligent  and  the  de- 
laying. I  care  not  with  how  much  zeal  and  earnestness 
be  enters  upon  the  work,  if  he  will  but  remember  that 
in  any  given  week  or  month,  he  can  only  begin.  I 
speak  not  against  a  sober  and  awakened  solicitude, 
against  the  most  solemn  convictions,  against  the  most 
anxious  fears,  the  most  serious  resolutions,  the  most 
earnest  and  unwearied  prayers.  It  is  a  work  of  infi- 
nite moment  that  we  have  to  do.     It  is  an  infinile  wel- 
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fare  that  is  depending  on  it.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it 
evef  was,  that  except  a  man  be  born  again,  bom  from 
a  sensual  to  a  spiritual  life,  born  from  spiritual  indolence 
and  sloth,  to  sacred  effort,  and  watchfulness,  and  faith ; 
born  from  a  worldly  to  a  heavenly  hope,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  {  No  matter  what  we  call  it,  con- 
version, regeneration,  amendment,  or  improvement,  it  is 
the  great  thing.  It  is  the  burden  of  all  religious  in- 
struction. Let  no  one  be  so  absurd  or  so  childish,  as 
to  say  that  conversion  is  not  preached  among  us,  be- 
cause the  words  '  regeneration,*  *  new  creation,'  *  bom 
again,'  are  not  continually  upon  our  lips.  We  use  these 
words  sparingly,  because  they  are  constantly  misappre- 
hended. But  the  thing — the  turning  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness, the  forsaking  of  all  evil  ways  by  repentance ;  the 
necessity  of  being  pure,  in  order  to  be  happy  here  and 
hereafter — what  else  is  our  preaching,  and  our  people's 
faith?  What  but  this,  is  the  object  of  every  religious 
institution,  and  precept,  and  doctrine  ?  What  but  this, 
is  every  dictate  of  conscience,  and  every  command  of 
God,  and  every  admonition  of  providence  ?  For  what 
but  this  did  Jesus  live  and  die,  and  for  what  else  1s  the 
spirit  of  God  given  ?  What  but  this,  in  fine,  is  the  in- 
terest of  life,  and  the  hope  of  eternity  ? 
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THE   DOCTRINE    OF    DIVINE   INVLUENCE. 

*  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  \d» 
good  pleasure.' — Paul. 

The  doctriae  conveyed  in  these  words,  is,  that  in 
God  originate  all  our  good  purposes  and  actions ;  or, 
that  we  receive  from  him  the  inducement  to  seek,  and 
the  ability  to  acquire  excellence ;  or  yet  again,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Paul  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  God  for  motive  and  power  *  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation.'  The  doctrine,  thus  presented, 
will  probably  be  met  by  the  assent  of  every  one ;  and 
every  christian  does,  without  hesitation,  admit  the  force 
of  the  Apostle's  argument,  that  as  the  Infinite  Father  has 
condescended  to  endow  us  with  such  capacities,  and 
place  us  in  such  circumstances,  as  indicate  his  purpose 
to  be  our  moral  improvement,  we  are  bound,  by  obli- 
gations of  gratitude  and  self-interest,  to  co-operate  with 
his  designs,  and  to  labor  in  tlie  work  of  our  own  perfec- 
tion. Especially,  as  God  has  in  the  gospel,  which  in 
all  its  motives,  rules  and  pur}x>ses,  is  not  only  a  reve- 
ladon,  but  an  immediate  consequence  of  his  pleasure  or 
will, — as  God  has,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  offered  the 
excitements  and  means  of  holiness,  we  ought  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  holiness  in  bur  hearts  and  lives. 
With  justice  therefore,  does  Paul  say,  *  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  ^br  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you  both  to  wili  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure.' 

The  Apostle's  words  explained  in  this, — ^which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  their  proper  sense,  since  it  not  only  satis- 
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fies  the  demaads  of  the  passage^  but  is  required  by  the 
connexion,  involve  no  difficuhy.  They  seem  to  pre- 
sent, and  have  always  been  considered  a  main  support 
of^  a  doctrine  liable  to  great  abuse,  out  received  under 
some  form  or  other,  by  christians  of  almost  every  age 
and  sect*  This  general  adoption  of  the  sentiment  that 
God  has  a  direct  agency  in  the  salvation  of  men,  af- 
fords a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  truth.  I  shall  speak 
of  the  nature,  reasonableness,  certainty  and  benefits  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  influence. 

In  conformity  alike  with  the  language  of  scripture, 
and  the  deductions  of  reason,  there  are  three  modes  of 
the  divine  agency,  by  which  God  may  be  said  to  influ- 
ence men.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  their  Creator,  the 
author  of  all  their  faculties ;  and  in  consequence,  what- 
ever they  are  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  these  facul- 
ties, may  be  attributed  to  Him.  This  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  such  use  of  language  occurs  per- 
petually in  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  is  the  use  of  this 
principle  confined  to  oriental  writers,  or  tt>  religious 
topics.  We  employ  it  when  we  speak  of  the  projector 
of  any  measure  as  the  author  of  the  results  which  have 
Bowed  from  it*  For  example,  a  former  governor  of  a 
neighboring  State  is  said  to  have  created  the  villages 
along  that  channel  of  internal  communication,  which 
was  opened  through  his  advice  and  exertions.  This  is 
a  more  figurative  mode  of  speech  than  that  in  which 
God  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  our  good  purposes 
and  deeds>  from  a  regard  to  the  fact,  that  he  brought 
us  into  existence,  and  gave  us  our  capacities.  And  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  that  we  should  acknowledge  our 
Maker,  in  dl  oar  acts,  both  of  body  and  of  mmd,  since 
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each  motion  and  eacht bought bearstestimonyloHiiiiyWbo 
constructed  the  woDderf*jil  system  of  man.  Not  a  pulse 
beats,  but  according  to  the  physical  constitution  which 
He  has  established ;  not  an  idea  passes  across  ibe 
mind,  but  through  the  operation  of  that  spiritual  prin- 
ciple which  He  has  bestowed.  If «  good  affection  be 
nurtured,  or  a  good  purpose  be  meditated ;  if  a  holy 
desire  spring  up,  or  a  virtuous  act  be  performed  ;  we 
owe  it  to  Him,  who  has  implanted  the  seeds  of  excel- 
lence in  the  souls  which  he  has  called  into  being.  Not 
more  truly  is  he  felt  in  the  sun's  ray,  and  the  refresh- 
ing air,  than  in  the  movements  of  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral  nature.  The  elements  of  the  material  world 
are  his ;  so  likewise  are  the  elements  of  the  world 
within  us.  In  this  sense  primarily,  then,  does  God 
work  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

The  Almighty  is  likewise  declared  to  work  in 
us,  because  in  him  commence  the  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  affected  in  our  choice  and  pursuit  of 
good.  He  is  the  God  of  providence,  as  he  is  the  God 
of  creation.  The  situation  in  which  each  one  of 
us  finds  himself  at  any  particular  moment,  may  l^e 
traced  to  Him,  who  by  the  power  which  he  conferred 
at  first  on  his  universe,  or  the  events  which  he  has  sub- 
sequently admitted  into  the  course  of  things,  prepared 
tlie  way  for  that  concurrence  of  circumstances  which 
constitutes  our  situation  at  that  time.  In  a  sense  al- 
ready explained,  a  true  and  an  important  sense,  every 
circumstance  originates  with  Grod.  But  besides  this 
relation  of  God  to  all  drcumstances,  as  their  ultimate 
cause,  through  that  chain  of  effects  which  binds  each 
ippident  in  tb^  history  of  man  to  the  act  of  creation, 


the  Atithor  of  nature  does,  whenever  he  pleases,  by 
qpecial  interposition,  modify  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  individual  is  placed,  so  as  to  bring  him  with- 
in the  reach  of  new  ^uences.  The  consequences 
upon  the  character  or  in  the  condnct  of  the  individual, 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  God,  whatever  be  their  na- 
ture. A  remarkable  example  is  furnished  by  Moses's 
account  of  his  call  to  the  office  of  leading  his  people 
from  bondage,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying 
that  he  would  harden  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  (Jod  compelled  Pharaoh  to 
refuse  the  demands  of  his  messenger  ?  The  meaning 
of  Moses,  as  he  was  understood  by  bis  nation,  was, 
that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  miracles  wrought  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh  would  be  resisted,  and  by  adhe- 
rence to  his  own  determination,  amidst  such  chastise- 
ments of  his  folly,  the  monarch  would  harden  himself. 
As  his  obduracy  had  its  occasion  in  the  miraculous 
mission  of  MoseS;  it  is  attributed  to  Grod  as  its  imme- 
diate author.  This  is  a  stronger  example  than  our 
habits  of  speech  will  furnish ;  we  should  hesitate  at 
representing  God  as  the  cause  of  sin  or  prejudice.  But 
we  do  not  scruple  to  regard  Hun  as  the  author  of  the 
good,  which  results  from  circumstances  appointed  by 
Him.  Nay,  we  speak  in  this  way  of  the  effects  con- 
sequent on  human  designs.  What  is  more  common 
than  to  attribute  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  children  to 
their  parents,  who  have  subjected  them  to  certain  in- 
fluences ?  Is  not  a  father  said  to  have  caused  the  ru- 
in of  a  son,  whom  he  has  placed  in  tlie  company  of  bad 
associates  ?  Are  not  the  traits  of  the  New-Englaud 
character  at  this  day  ascribed  to  the  Pilgrims,  who  es- 
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tablisbed  peculiar  institutions  for  their  posteritjr^  What-^ 
ever  results  from  the  condition  into  which  [urovidence 
conducts  us,  might  on  this  principle  be  numbered  among 
the  effects  of  providence ;  but  as  we  know  that  God 
desires  and  intends  our  virtue  in  all  the  discipline  of 
life,  we  attribute  bad  results  to  the  folly  of  man,  and  in 
regard  only  to  what  is  morally  good,  do  we  say  that 
God  works  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own 
gpod  pleasure. 

A  third  mode  of  tlie  divine  agency  in  the  sal- 
vation of  man  consists  in  the  communications  which 
God  directly  makes  to  the  soul.  The  manner  of  these 
communications  I  suppose  to  be  analagous  to  the  man- 
ner in  wliicli  earthly  friends  communicate  with  us. 
As  an  instructor  or  companion  pours  light  into  the  mind, 
awakens  good  affections,  inspires  holy  purposes,  so  does 
God  do  the  same.  Whatever  of  mystery  there  is  in 
the  one  case,  belongs  to  tlie  other  also.  Tell  me  how 
the  suggestions  you  made  to  your  friend  the  other  day 
restrained  bim  from  sinful  indulgence,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  influences  of  God's  spirit  restrain  the 
sinner  in  his  evil  courses.  Explain  to  me  how  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  which  you  excited  in  the  mind  df 
your  neighbor,  gave  him  courage  or  strength  or  com- 
fort, and  I  will  explain  to  you  how  divine  influen- 
ces benefit  or  solace  the  christian.  The  examples  in 
this  respect  are  parallel;  they  are  alike  plain,  or  they 
are  alike  inexplicable ;  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the 
one  process,  we  can  understand  the  other.  Besides 
the  external  aids  which  our  Heavenly  Father  provides 
for  us,  in  the  course  of  duty,  hfi  is  pleased,  I  believe, 
to  bestow  others,  which  descend  immediately  from  Him 
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iato  the  soul.  These  assist  us'in  ascertaining  and 
obeying  the  demands  of  religion,  and  thus  Grod  works 
in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  die  ioflucnce  exerted  by- 
God  on  the  human  soul,  it  is  the  same  when  dispensed 
through  one  as  through  the  other  of  the  two  last  modes. 
Under  the  first  that  was  mentioned,  it  consists  in  fur- 
nishing us  witli  the  capacities  of  our  nature,  in  expla- 
nation of  which,  therefore,  nothing  need  be  said.  Un- 
der the  two  last,  it  is  exercised  in  presenting  us  with 
the  motives  and  means  of  virtue.  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence or  by  his  spirit — that  is,  through  a  direct  or  a 
circuitous  channel,  mediately  or  immediately — offers 
us  motives,  which  we  can  compare  with  other  motives, 
and  estimate  according  to  their  true  value.  Thoughts 
are  awakened,  which  may  be  kept  before  tlie  mind  ; 
trains  of  meditation  suggested,  whicli  may  be  followed  ; 
an  impulse  given  to  character,  which  may  be  obey- 
ed ;  subjects  are  so  exhibited  that  they  may  be  con- 
templated in  a  new  light,  or  in  novel  relations ;  diffi- 
culties, that  arose  from  external  causes,  or  from  inward 
defects,  are  removed;  the  materials  of  a  better  judg- 
ment and  a  more  efficient  labor  are  put  within  our 
reach ;  and  by  various  methods  assistance  is  afiforded 
in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  effect  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  magnitude  of  the  cause.  The  divine 
influence  may  be  neither  violent^  nor  of  long  duration, 
and  yet  produce  important  benefits.  We  know  how 
much  relief  a  single  word  will  sometimes  afford,  and 
how  great  a  kindness  is  often  rendered  by  a  friend,  in 
simply  diverting  our  attention  from  a  parucular  view  of 
a  subject.  The  mind  sometimes  becomes  rigid,  through 
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long  contemplation  (JT  the  same  ideas,  h  is  with  the 
processes  of  the  moral  nature,  as  with  the  operations 
of  a  vast  piece  of  machinery ;  the  whole  movement 
may  be  clogged  by  a  small  obstacle.  Men  have 
remained  for  years  without  making  much  progress  in 
religion,  because  they  were  enslaved  by  some  little  er- 
ror, which  held  their  minds  in  as  effectual  bondage,  as 
would  have  succeeded  the  derangement  of  all  their 
faculties.  Such  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  our 
powers  God  may  remove  by  subjecting  us  to  the  teach- 
ing of  a  peculiar  discipline,  or  by  raising  a  friend  who 
shall  enlighten  us,  or  by  pouring  illumination  directly 
into  the  soul.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  divine  influ- 
ence is  felt  through  external  circumstances,  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  instruction  or  aid  which  we  receive  from 
the  general  discipline  of  life ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  exert- 
ed within  us,  it  resembles  the  influence  exerted  by 
any  human  being,  and  is  strictly  intellectual.  By  this 
term,  I  mean  that  God  addresses  the  heart  through  the 
intellect,  the  aflections  through  the  thoughts ;  he  makes 
us  better  by  making  us  wiser ;  kindles  feelings  by  sug- 
gesting ideas ;  operates  on  the  mental  constitution, 
while  it  remains  with  us  to  determine  tlie  efl!ect  on 
our  characters.  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that,  by  thus  working  in  us,  the  Deity  leaves  our 
moral  freedom  inviolate. 

Two  essential  characteristics  of  this  influence  es- 
pecially deserve  notice.  1.  It  is  not  irresistible. 
We  can  oppose  it  if  we  please,  we  can  reject  it 
if  we  please,  we  can  neutralize  it  if  we  please.  We 
can  give  it  more  or  less  weight,  as  we  choose.  The 
instance  of  Pharaoh,  already  cited,  shows  how  the  will 
of  God,  levealed  through  outward  events,  may  be  dis- 
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regarded.  The  exhortations  not  to  grieve  nor  quench 
the  holy  spirit,  teach  us  that  we  may  refuse  compliance 
with  its  instructions.  If  it  be  irresistible,  man  is  not  a 
free  being,  nor  is  he  accountable  for  a  character  form- 
ed, under  such  an  influence.  He  could  be  the  subject 
of  neither  praise  nor  blame,  reward  nor  punishment, 
for  what  he  could  not  avoid  nor  counteract.  2.  An- 
other important  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the 
infiuence  of  God,  from  the  other  influences  of  social 
life,  or  the  exercises  of  our  own  minds.  I  know  that 
many  good  christians  have  believed  that  they  could 
ntake  the  discrimination^  and  have  related  the  circum- 
stances in  which  their  belief  had  its  origin.  But  they 
have  been,  I  apprehend,  justly  considered  enthusiasts. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  frame  any  rules  for  distin- 
guishing a  divine  influence  amidst  the  operations  of  the 
soul.  We  may  enjoy  the  presence  of  God's  spirit  ma- 
ny times  in  a  day,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
not  be  conscious  of  the  fact ;  for  it  is  blended  with  oth- 
er aids  to  virtue,  and  consciousness  only  reveals  to  us 
the  existence  or  character,  but  not  the  remote  origin 
of  our  thoughts.  The  special  influence  of  God  upon 
us  is  known  only  through  its  eflfects,  as  we  know  the 
influence  which  the  sun  has  upon  the  internal  structure 
of  a  plant  only  by  its  effects,  in  producing  growth, 
beauty,  fragrance,  and  fruit.  But  what  share  amidst 
the  other  causes  of  expansion  belongs  to  the  luminary, 
no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  think  he  can  ascertain.  So  it 
is  with  the  spiritual  and  infinite  Luminary,  in  regard  to 
agency  in  tlie  expansion  of  our  souls.  Indeed,  we 
should  never  have  learned  tliat  God  imparts  a  special  in- 
fluence, if  we  bad  not  been  favored  vnth  revelation. 
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Nature  is  silent.  Providence  does  not  proclaim  when 
the  hand  of  divinity  is  guiding  its  movements.  Our 
souls  might  have  received  numberless  distributions  of 
light  and  love  from  the  Creator,  and  have  been  ignorant 
of  their  obligations,  if  God  had  not  by  revelation  giv- 
en us  the  knowledge  of  this  precious  doctrine. 

Reason  however  discovers  some  probabilities  in  its 
favor  ;  and  these  probabilities,  especially  when  seen  as 
we  see  them,  possessed  of  a  strength  borrowed  from 
Christianity,  may  convince  us  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
doctrine.  It  is  probable  that  the  Creator  takes  an  m- 
terest  in  his  creatures  ;  that  having  made  them  for  ccfr- 
tain  ends,  he  will,  if  necessary,  assist  them  in  securing 
those  ends;  and  that  he  has  not  only  estabhshed  a 
general  government  over  them,  but  that  he  constantly 
observes  them,  and  according  to  their  exigencies  af-* 
fords  them  the  means  of  progress.  All  this  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  he  called  a  race  of  moral  beings  in- 
to existence,  and  from  the  indistinct  disclosures  of  his 
character,  made  by  natural  religion.  How  much 
stronger  is  the  presumption,  when  we  contemplate  the 
Deity  in  the  exercise  of  the  paternal  relation,  as  he  is 
shown  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  that  such  a  Being  should 
fix  certain  principles  on  which  the  creation  might,  and 
would  control  itself,  and  should  virtually  dissolve  his 
connexion  with  his  creatures.  I  should  be  as  ready  to 
believe  that  a  human  father  would  establish  certain 
rules  for  his  family,  and  then  cease  to  maintain  inter- 
course with  them. — ^Again,  we  feel  the  need  of  such  a 
doctrine.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  our  own  weak- 
ness.    The  soul  desires  some  higher  spirit  from  which 
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it  may  draw  supplies  of  strengtlk  We  are  ignorant, 
frail,  tempted,  harassed.  It  is  not  sufficient,  to  tell  us 
that  the  universe  is  so  constituted,  that,  if  we  use  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  we  shall  continually  advance  in 
excellence.  Our  hearts  demand  something  more. 
They  ask  for  a  present  and  assisting  God.  They  wish 
to  be  assured  that  their  own  ability  is  not  their  only  re- 
source, but  that  they  will  receive  help  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress.  This  universal  sentiment,  reason 
admits  as  testimony  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence 
impairs  moral  freedom.  This  is  the  objection  most 
frequently  urged  ;  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without 
the  least  propriety.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  this  influence,  so  far  as  it  acts  directly  on 
our  spiritual  nature,  is  confined  to  the  office  of  pre- 
senting motives.  This  office  it  executes  in  various 
ways ;  but  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  put  before  the 
mind  incitements  or  dissuasives,  in  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar act  or  course  of  conduct.  Does  it  cause  this  act  or 
course  to  seem  painful  or  pleasant,  wise  or  unwise  ? 
does  it  exhibit  its  character,  or  disclose  its  eflfects? 
does  it  unveil  the  odious  features  of  sin  ?  does  it  open 
new  paths  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  suggest  a  bet- 
ter acquaipUpce  with  one's  self?  Still  all  these  inti- 
mations and  disclosures  operate  on  the  mind,  only  in 
the  capacity  of  motives,  precisely  as  if  they  came  from 
human  lips.  Now  moral  freedom,  as  I  understand  it, 
results  from  the  ability  of  estimating  motives,  more  or 
less  according  to  their  true  value,  as  we  please  ;  that 
is,  of  determining  what  motives  we  will  obey.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  interference  with  our  liberty  as  moral 
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agents,  in  the  offering  of  motives,  which,  by  a  deprecia- 
tion of  their  character,  we  may  deprive  of  their  mtended 
influence  over  the  will.  Nor  is  there,  in  regard  to  the 
necessary  effect,  any  difference  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  God,  and  their  introduc- 
tion by  man.  God  never  forces  the  will,  even  by  a 
miracle.  Witness  the  example  of  Judas,  who,  though 
he  beheld  the  miraculous  attestation  which  Jesus  gave 
to  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  listened  to  truths, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  as  miraculous  a  posses- 
sion as  the  power  of  raising  the  dead,  yet  preferred  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  to  fidelity.  Imagine  not  that  God 
suspends  for  a  moment  moral  freedom.  No;  he  might 
sooner  extinguish  the  principle  of  vitality  that  pervades 
the  universe  ;  he  would  not  more  effectually  counter- 
act his  own  government,  or  betray  his  own  character. 
Man  is  free  to  believe  and  obey,  or  to  reject  and  dis- 
regard, though  God  is  always  working  in  him,  both  to 
will  and  to  do,  of  his  goqd  pleasure. 

Still  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  as  has  been  hinted, 
must  be  established  by  an  appeal  to  revelation.  And 
the  proof  drawn  from  this  source  is  conclusive.  Inti- 
mations, not  faint,  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  in  the  devotional  parts.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  it  shines  in  full  lustre.  It  angefu's  as  the 
theme  of  discourse  with  Christ  and  his  apofoes,  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  in  public  teaching ;  in  the  ex- 
temporaneous address,  and  in  the  elaborate  epistle.  In 
what  affecting  language  is  it  presented  by  our  Lord. 
'  If  ye  then  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly 
Father  give  the  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.'    I 
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am  not  aware  that  any  article  of  the  christian  (aith  is 
more  frequently  brought  into  notice  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  this.  In  the  various  forms 
in  which  we  have  considered  it,  it  was  a  familiar  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  and  remark  with  them.  They  at- 
tribute our  progress  in  excellence  to  God,  as  the  author 
of  our  being.  They  trace  every  christian  virtue  to  Him, 
as  through  Christ,  the  source  of  faith  and  strength. 
And  they  again  and  again  appear  to  me  to  speak  of  a 
direct  influence,  exerted  by  the  Deity  on  the  human 
soul, — ^in  accordance  with  its  perfect  freedom,  but  still 
with  the  design  of  producing  repentance  and  holiness. 
It  is  not  easy  in  all,  nor  perhaps  in  most  instances,  to 
determine  the  particular  mode  of  the  divine  agency, 
intended  by  the  writer,  and  often  they  were  all  present 
to  his  mind,  and  the  effects  of  their  co-operation  were 
signified  by  the  terms,  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

An  argument  of  considerable  weight  may  be  drawn 
from  the  offices  of  devotion.  We  are  taught  to  pray 
for  God's  spirit,  for  his  assistance,  his  influence.  If 
such  directions  do  not  involve  the  doctrine,  that  we  may 
receive  special  aid  from  the  Being  to  whom  we  address 
our  supplications,  are  they  not  worse  than  nugatory  ? 
They  lead  us  to  expect  what  cannot  be  enjoyed  ;  to 
ask  for  that  which  will  not  be  given.  If  this  view  of 
prayer  be  correct,  the  proof  of  a  positive  divine  influ- 
ence, bestowed  at  different  times  and  in  various  mea- 
sures, is  complete.  With  those  who  hold  other  notions 
of  prayer,  this  argument  may  have  little  force ;  but  they 
who  interpret  this  service  as  I  do,  will  feel  the  necessi- 
ty of  believing  both  in  a  particular  providence,  and  in 

a  special  influence  of  the  divine  spirit. 
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As  the  first  benefit  which  accrues. from  this  doctrine, 
I  should  therefore  name  its  relation  to  prayer,  to  which 
it  gives  a  meaning,  a  force,  an  intensity,  that  it  can  have 
on  no  other  theory.  In  the  next  place,  I  would  notice 
the  sense  of  intimacy  between  our  Creator  and  ourr 
selves,  which  it  produces.  We  are  brought  to  feel  our 
dependence  on  God  for  spiritual  bles^ngs,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  religious  life. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  every  good  impulse  ;  the 
thought  of  him  is  associated  with  every  virtuous  efibrt; 
he  is  the  spring  and  support  of  all  excellence.  We 
may  adopt  the  sentiment  which  the  apostle  uttered  re- 
specting the  early  preachers  of  the  gospel,  ^our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God.* 

Another  benefit  flowing  from  thi^  doctrine,  is  the 
comfort  which  it  gives  to  them  who  are  in  any  kind 
of  trouble.  To  the  solitary  and  afflicted,  to  the  anx- 
ious and  distressed,  to  the  humble  and  penitent, 
to  them  who  feel  their  weakness  and  lament  their 
folly,  the  sentiment  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  comes 
as  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  encourage  and  solace  them. 
It  tells  them  that  though  feeble  in  themselves,  they  are 
mighty  through  Him  who  strengtheneth  them ;  though 
oppressed,  they  are  upheld ;  though  alone,  they  are 
not  without  a  Friend  who  will  supply  all  their  wants, 
and  cause  them  to  rejoice  in  his  love  ;  though  sinful, 
they  may  be  forgiven  and  sanctified.  It  lifts  the  soul 
to  God  ;  it  makes  a  sanctuary  for  God  in  the  soul ;  it 
silences  complaint,  assuages  grief,  and  leads  the  con- 
trite ofiender  to  the  Being  in  whom  alone  is  hope.  It 
makes  heaven  on  earth. 

Finally  this  doctrine  is  of  great  value,  as  it  gives  a 
solemn  interest  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  all 
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the  exercises  of  our  souls.  Trifle  not, — is  its  exhorta- 
tion,— ^with  the  events  of  your  existence,  however  trivial 
they  may  appear.  God  may  be  speaking  to  you  through 
them.  Examine  them  with  a  deeper  reverence  than 
you  would  search  papers  written  by  a  loved  and  de- 
parted friend,  for  they  may  contain  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  Trifle  not,  oh  trifle  not  with  your  own  con- 
sciousness. Let  not  holy  thoughts  pass  idly  from  your 
minds.     They  mry  be  inspirations  of  the  Deity. 

E.S. 
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RENCE. 

Dr.  Cox'b  Sermon  before  the  Synod  of  New  York.   Princeton  Bib- 
lical Repertory.     New  Haven  Christian  Spectator. 

We  have  never  before  heard  of  Dr  Cox.    What  his 

m 

Standing  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  we  understand  he  ministers,  we  of  course  do 
not  know.  That  he  is,  however,  in  repute  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  appears 
from  his  having  been  appointed  preacher  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Synods  in  our  country.  His  sermon, 
deKvered  before. ^is  body,  last  autumn,  and  acciden- 
tally met  with  by  us,  a  few  days  ago,  affords  evidence 
enough,  that,  although  not  a  good  writer,  nor  a  sound 
theologian,  he  possesses,  nevertheless,  more  than  com- 
mon vigor  and  independence  of  mind.  We  are  in- 
duced to  notice  his  discourse,  chiefly  for  the  light  it 
dbrows  on  some  doctrinal  differences,  subsisting  between 
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the  ^old'  tad  ^  new'  schools  of  orthodoxy.  It  furnish- 
es a  remarkable  ins^nce  of  attack  on  Calvinism,  bjr  a 
professed  Calvinist.  The  preacher  selects  ^  regeaera- 
tion'  for  bis  subject;  and  one  reason  he  assigns  for  the 
choice  is,  that  he  is  '  convinced  that  it  is  ill  understood 
by  some,  who  are  viewed  as  the  standards  of  doctrinal 
soundness.' — ^p.  3.  That  no  one  may  be  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  class  of  divines  whose  opinions  he  purposes 
to  controvert,  he  tells  us  he  means  such  as  believe  and 
teach,  that  ^  a  man  has  no  ability  to  do  his  duty  ;'  that 
'  the  work  of  the  creator,  as  such,  is  not '  good,'  but 
lays  the  foundation,  in  the  very  entity  of  the  soul,  for 
all  its  overt  acts,  and  for  the  necessity  of  regeneration  ;' 
that '  regeneration  is  the  implantation  of  a  certain  kind 
of  principle  of  holiness^  which  precedes  all  active  men- 
tal holiness,  in  which  man  is  no  agent  at  all,  but  only  a 
passive  receiver  of  the  mysterious  gratuity,  and  which 
is  the  happy  contrary  of  a  principle  of  *tn,  concr  eated 
with  us  ;'  that '  God  is  the  sole  agent  in  regeneration  ;' 
that '  the  important  use  of  tlie  means  of  grace,  and  the 
gospel  itself,  are  '  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  our  invin- 
cible depravity,'  and  ^to  signalize  the  prodigious  ef- 
forts and  labors  of  Omnipotence,  in  this  department  of 
constant  miracle  working.'  *  These  dogmas,'  with  oth- 
ers of  a  kindred  character,  M  know,'  he  adds,  '  their 
advocates  would  represent  difierendy ;  but,  as  I  be- 
lieve, without  altering  their  nature,  or  making  them 
intrinsically  any  better  than  I  have  briefly  shown 
them.' — pp.  6,  7. 

Previously  to  sketching  in  so  free  a  manner,  the  fea- 
tures of  old  fashioned  Calvinism,  the  author,  aware,  as 
it  would  seem,  that  the  attack  he  designed  to  make  on 
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this  system,  might  offend  a  class  of  his  Presbyterian 
brethren,  thought  it  expedient,  in  his  '  introduction,'  to 
ofier  what  he  has  called  an  '  apology  Y  a  part  of  which 
we  have  in  the  following  spirited  remarks. 

*  For  the  |>er8onaI  worth  of  some  who  differ  from  me  on  points  and 
positions  treated  in  this  discourse,  no  man,  perhaps  entertains  a 
higher  veneration  than  myself.  I  regret  to  say  any  thing  that  may 
wound  their  feelings.*  *  But  truth  is  no  respecter  of  persons.'  *  This 
is  my  apology  for  great  plainness  of  speech,  that  aflects  the  appro- 
bation of  God.  It  is  no  contempt  of  others  to  forget  them,  personal- 
ly, in  the  investigation  of  eternal  principles,  where  to  court  their 
&vor  were  impious.  I  am  anxiously  afraid,  however,  that  there  is 
mueh  of  ihU  in  the  formation  of  theological  sentiments.  The  love 
of  popularity,  or  the  sickly  and  cowardly  fear  of  having  one's  ortho- 
doxy questioQed«  or  the  servile  regards  that  overestimate  a  sanction 
from  high  places  in  the  church,  have  probably  an  uncomputed  in- 
fluence with  many  who  seem  to  believe  by  engrossment,  to  inves- 
tigate nothing,  and  to  be  orthodox  by  conformity.  Such  persons 
are  sometimes  found  to  dread  investigationpas  if  it  were  the  pioneer 
of  heresy,  and  the  high  way  of  infidelity,  But  what  is  this  itself 
but  a  deeper  infidelity  ?  Can  he  be  a  believer  in  Christianity,  who  is 
afraid  that  something  will  rase  its  foundations,  and  expose  its  falla- 
cy, or  justify  skepticism  ?' — p.  8. 

We  like  the  tone  of  this.  If  such  sentiments  are  of- 
ten expressed  with  impunity  by  orthodox  ministers  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  our  hopes  for  the  truth  are  bel- 
ter than  our  fears  have  been.  But  what  are  Dr  Cox's 
own  views  of  regeneration  }  They  are  implied  in  the 
pointed  interrogatories  which  follow. 

*  Are  we  regenerated  brfore  we  love  God  and  obey  the  gospel  ?* 
*  Can  regeneration  be  defined  so  as  to  restrict  it  substantively  to  the 
agency  of  God  ?'  *  Does  Grod  any  thing  in  the  process  apart  from 
bringing  us,  through  the  gospel,  to  understand,  believe,  approve  and 
worship  him-  in  his  ways  ?  Is  not  the  change  entirely  coincident 
with  the  laws  of  accountability,  with  self  reproaches  for  its  postpone- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  whoUy  nufrat,  in  contradistinction  to  phy$ical,  in 
its  nature  ?  Is  it  not  (looking  through  words  to  things ;  fit>m  books 
to  facts ;  at  nature,  not  theory,)  is  it  not  intrinsically  absurd,  and 

7* 
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therefore  iiApowible,  that  pa99we  regeneration  should  exist  ?  that 
we  should  be  regenerated  in  order  of  time,  or  nature,  or  correct 
thought,  or  any  other  order,  btfore  we  do  our  duty  ?  And  if  this  be 
absurd,  is  not  its  absurdity  the  best  part  of  it  ?  What  is  its  moral 
ttkcit  and  moral  prooiise,  and  moral  history,  in  respect  to.  tiM  self- 
complacent  ease  lovers  that  live  among  us  by  thousands,  abusing  the 
means  of  grace,  pretending  to  be  waiting  for  the  spirit,  and  rectify- 
ing their  creed  to  the  consolatory  standard  of  passive  regenera- 
tion ?' — pp.  4,  5. 

This,  to  US,  is  new  orthodoxy,  iDdeed.  No  doubt 
Dr  Cox  holds  opinions  respecting  human  nature  and  di- 
vine agency,  widely  different  from  our  own.  The  ser- 
mon itself  contains  some  views  on  these  tojncs,  in 
which  we  do  not  concur.  Yet  the  sentiments  implied 
in  the  language  we  have  quoted,  are  certainly  remark- 
able, as  coming  from  a  Presb)rterian  preacher,  address- 
ing a  Presbyterian  Synod.  Can  he  expect  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  heresy  ?  He  seems  to  anticipate  an 
evil  of  this  sort,  in  the  remarJc — *  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected by  the  patrons  of  passivity y  that  our  views  of 
this  great  matter  are  Arminianizing.^ — p.  5.  It  is  true 
he  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  ;  but  would  the  un- 
erring *  judicatories'  of  his  sect,  in  the  case  of  a  trial, 
pronounce  him  sound  in  the  faith  ? 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  April 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  *  Biblical  Repertory,'  edit- 
ed at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  which  contains  a  review 
of  Dr  Cox's  sermon,  suited  to  our  purpose  of  giving 
some  accoimt  of  the  controversies  that  prevail  among 
our  orthodox  brethren,  and  which  therefore  we  shall 
freely  use.     The  article  recognizes  the  distinction  of 
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'old'  and  'new'  Calvinists,  and  leads  us  to  infer,  not 
only  that  the  differences  between  the  respective  parties 
are  deemed  by  them  of  great  importance,  but  that  their 
disputes  are  carried  on  with  sufficient  warmth.  The 
review  begins  with  this  ominous  sentence : 

<  Voltaire,  in  one  of  hia  historical  works,  sneeringly  inquires, 
**  How  were  the  priests  employed  while  the  Saracens  were  deso- 
lating the  fairest  portions  of  their  church  ?**  **  Disputing/'  he  an- 
swers, "  whether  Christ  has  one  will  or  two !"  It  will  be  well,  if 
theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  furnish  occasion  to  some 
future  infidel  historian  for  a  similar  taunting  remark.' — p.  250. 

To  place  reproach  in  the  front  of  argument,  is  a 
capital  point  in  tlie  tactics  of  certain  theological  com- 
batants. But  what  is  Dr  Cox's  crime,  that  he  should 
seem  to  his  Princeton  brethren,  deserving  of  such  an 
admonition  ?  Not,  surely,  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  has 
been  wasting  his  time  and  talents  about  worthless  mat- 
ters of  mere  speculation,  while  the  Saracens  [Unitari- 
ans, perhaps}  were  devastating  the  church ;  for  they 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  the  point  he  labors  chief- 
ly to  establish,  is  one  '  of  vital  importance,  affecting 
deeply  our  views  of  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth, 
and  our  manner  of  preaching  ;  involving  the  high  ques- 
tions of  the  grounds  of  man's  accountability,  the  nature 
of  sin  and  holiness,  and  of  human  liberty.' — p.  266. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  l)as  called  forth  so  severe  a  re- 
buke from  the  Presbyterians  of  Princeton  ?  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  they  say,  p.  254  :  '  Belonging  as  we  do 
to  the  class,  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
distinction,'  we  have  called  Old  Calvinuts,  we  feel 
ourselves  aggrieved  by  such  representations,  as  he  has 
made  of  their  opinions.'  Aggrieved  !  why  so  ?  Are 
not  the  representations  true  ?    '  No,'  tbey  reply,  and  go 
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on  through  some  forty  or  fifty  pages,  with  an  attempt 
to  support  their  negative.  But  did  not  Dr  Cox  know, 
as  well  as  they,  what  ^  Old'  CalviDism  was  ?  And  does 
not  every  one,  who  has  looked  into  the  accredited 
*  standards '  of  this  system,  know  also  that  the  preach- 
er was  correct  in  his  statements  ?  Besides,  what  has 
Dr  Cox  attributed  to  the  faith  of  Old  Calvinists,  at  all 
more  revolting  than  what  these  very  Reviewers  de- 
clare, in  the  pages  before  us,  to  be  their  own  senti- 
ments ?  Take  a  single  passage,  in  which  they  are  an- 
imadverting on  the  theory  of  those,  who,  with  the 
preacher,  ^  make  regeneration  consist  in  the  act  of  lov- 
ing God,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  change  prior  in 
the  order  of  nature  to  the  cxercwc  of  love.' 

*  If/  say  they,  '  the  sinner  is  blind  to  God's  loveliness,  [as  they 
hold  that  he  is  by  nature,]  it  is  cAsolutely  impossible  that  be  should 
lovfe  it,  until  he  is  brought  [by  God's  special  interposition,  of  course] 
to  see  it.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  to  render  the  sinner's  case  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  So  it  is ;  and  they  do  but  delude  and  mock  him, 
who  represent  it  otherwise.'  '  It  is  moreover  necessary,  that  the 
sinner  should  be  brought  to  feel,  that  his  case,  as  far  as  he  himes\f 
is  eoncemedf  is  absolutely  hopeless ;  that  he  may  be  brought  to  fall, 
with  his  blind  and  wicked  heart,  at  the  feet  of  sovereign  mercy,  and 
cry.  Lord,  save  me!  or  I  perish.  But  does  this  make  the  sinner 
excusable  ?  Not  unless  his  sin  is  his  excuse.*  [His  sin  is  his  ex- 
cuse, and  a  sufficient  one,  if,  as  Calvinism  teaches,  he  was  bom  with 
it,  or  if  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  constitution.]  *  The  two  sen- 
timents of  complete  helplessness,  and  of  entire  blame-worthiness, 
are  perfectly  consistent,  and  are  ever  united  in  christian  experience. 
The  believer  feels  them  every  day.  He  knows  that  it  is  his  duty 
[what !  if  he  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  u  by  nature  entirely 
helpless  ?]  at  once,  to  love  God  as  purely,  and  fervently,  and  con- 
stantly, as  do  the  saints  made  perfect  Yet  he  feels  that  no  mere 
efforts  of  his  own,  no  use  qf  means,  [then,  why  attempt  to  use  any  ?] 
no  presentation  of  motives,  [then,  why  have  recourse  to  the  motives 
of  the  gospel  ?]  no  summoning  of  his  powers,  [what  folly,  then,  to 
try  to  summon  them  I]  will  ever  enable  him  to  raise  his  carnal  heart 
to  heaven.' — p.  285. 
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Now,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  perceive  how  one  can 
easily  misrepresent  a  system  that  involves  such  princi- 
ples, except  by  ascriBing  to  it  some  of  the  attributes  of 
truth  and  reason.  As  Dr  Cox  has  not  been  guilty  of 
this,  he  stands- acquitted,  in  our  view,  oi  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation.  But  his  Princeton  reprovers  accuse 
him  of  another  misdemeanor.  It  is  of  no  less  enormi- 
ty than  this ;  instead  of  holding,  with  them,  that  the 
soul  is  passive  J  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  he  main- 
tains, as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  active  ;  and  instead  of 
agreeing  with  them  that  regeneration  consists  in  a  holy 
disposition^  produced  in  the  soul,  prior  to  its  first  holy 
*  act^  he  contends  that  it  consists  in  this  first  holy  act  it- 
self.  To  us,  this  seems  a  rather  narrow  ground  of  de- 
bate for  controvertists,  who  hold  in  common  such  prin- 
ciples as  they  profess  to  do.  Yet,  that  sO  it  does  not 
appear  to  themselves,  a  passage  we  have  already  cited 
sufficiently  shows.  It  may  be  interesting  to  .a  por- 
tion of  our  readers,  to  see  some  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  champions  of  the  '  old '  and  '  new' 
orthodoxy,  are  accustomed,  in  their  disputes  with  one 
another,  to  express  themselves  relative  to  such  points 
as  we  have  stated. 

Dr  Cox  says,  in  his  sermon  : 

*  One  of  the  capital  mistakes  m  theology,  one  that  has  heen  valued 
as  a  limb  of  orthodoxy,  but  which  may  well  be  viewed  as  the  great 
paralyzer  of  preaching,  is  that  of  the  alleged  pastiviiy  of  the  subject 
in  regeneration.  This  mistake  has  been  adopted  superficially,  from 
a  dark  and  technical  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  election  and  its  kin- 
dred truths ;  by  false  principles  of  interpretation,  since  the  Bible 
teaches  no  such  doctrine ;  and  with  an  officious  care  to  exclude  all 
self-complacency  from  christians.  But  error  and  ignorance  correct 
nothing ;  and  our  grand  weapon  of  warfare  is  tnUh,  Now  if  it  be 
a  fact  that  the  soul  ii  just  as  active  in  regeneration,  as  in  any  other 
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thing— as  it  is  before  or  after  that  glorious  erent — ^then,  ichat  shall 
we  call  that  kind  of  orthodoxy  that  proposes  to  make  men  better  bj 
teaching  them  the  reverse  ?  To  paral](ze  the  soul,  or  to  strike  it 
through  with  a  moral  panic,  is  not  regeneration.  But  to  bring  it  to 
*<  hear  the  word  of  Christ,  and  believe  on  him  that  sent  him,"  and  so 
to  pas3  (or  98  we  prefer  to  render  it,  to  make  transition)  **  from  death 
unto  life ;"  this  is  regeneration.* — p.  24. 

*  If  it  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  God  produces  regeneration,  I  an- 
swer. True ;  but  what  is  regeneration  ?  Is  it  something  done  to 
the  subject,  and  not  done  by  him  ?'  *  This  view  will,  1  know,  quad- 
rate with  some  technicalities  of  the  books :  I  know,  also,  diat  it  is 
technically  wretched,  philosophically  wrong,  and  theologically 
false.'—p.  25. 

*  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  God  creates  or  inserts  some  holy 
prine^le  in  us,  which  constitutes  regeneration,  and  in  which  we 
are  entirely  passive ;  but  that  thereafter  we  actively  do  oar  duty. 
I  reply,  that  it  can  command  the  confidence  of  no  well  disciplined 
mind.'  *  By  **  holy  principle,"  /  mean  love  to  God,  and  not  any 
thing  anteeedtnt  to  it ;  and  by  love  to  God,  I  mean  laving  him  ;  and 
in  that  the  subject  is  active.  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
holy  principle  antecedent  to,  or  distinguishable  £rom,  aetiife  mental 
holiness.* — p.  26. 

To  this  the  Princeton  reviewers  reply  : 

*  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  hold  together  the  tattered 
shreds  of  Calvinism,  if  this  ground  be  assumed.* — p.  266.  *  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  this  the<yy  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Calvin- 
ists*  doctrine  of  the  will.*— p.  277.  *  That  the  denial  of  Ae  sinner's 
blindness  to  the  holiDess  of  God  is  involved  in  it,  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent.*—p.  285.  *  Dr  Cox  asks  whether  it  ib  not  **  intrinsically  ab- 
surd,*' that  a  man  should  be  regenerated  before  he  does  his  duty  ? 
We  think  the  absurdity  is  all  the  other  way,  that  he  should  do  his 
duty  without  being  regenerated.* — ^p.  286.  <  Dr  Cox  speaks  of  this 
"  certain  kind  of  principle,"  as  a  msrsterious  gratuity,  with  which 
the  receiver  has  nothing  to  do.'  *  We  are  persuaded  that  a  funda- 
tnentcU  difference, 'as  to  the  nature  of  agency,  and  human  liberty, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  such  objections.  We  are  yet  fighting  [!] 
in  the  dark.  The  real  turning  point  is  yet  in  the  back  ground.' 
p.  287. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  system  is  a  forced  and  unnatural 
union  between  Arminian  philosophy  and  Calvinistic  facts ;  a  union 
which  can  neither  be  peaceful  nor  lasting.*— p.  291 .    That  this  prln- 
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cipltf  [i.  e.  moral  character  belongmg  only  to  acts  of  choice]  is  in- 
conststent  with  the  doctrine  of  original  righteousness,  is  formally 
aidmitted.  That  it  involves  the  denial  of  original  sin,  as  the  doctrine 
has  been  commonly  held  among  Calvinists,  is  equally  clear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  doctrine  on  this  subject,  origii^al  sin  con- 
sbts,  first,  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin ;  this,  it  seems,  has  been 
long  exploded :  secondly,  in  the  want  of  original  righteousness ; 
this  is  gone  too,  for  there  never  was  any  such  thing ;  and  thirdly, 
in  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  is,  a  tendency  to  do  what  God  has 
prohibited,  [and  nothing  else,]  existing  prior  to  all  acts  of  choice, 
and  independently  of  them ;  and  now  this  is  gone.* — p.  S£92.  [Alas! 
for  the  tattered  shreds  of  Calvinism  i] 

*  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  This  theory  not  only  overthrows 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  but  it  throws  the  spi- 
rit's influences  almost  out  ot  view.'  *  We  think  the  grace  of  God 
acts  a  part  scarcely  more  conspicuous  in  all  this  scheme,  than  it 
does  in  the  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  an  European  monarch.' — p. 
294.  *  As  to  the  point  which  Dr  Cox  thinks  so  *  intrinsically  absurd,' 
and  about  which  he  says  so  much,  whether  man  is  passive  in  regen- 
eration, it  will  be  seen  that,  for  its  own  sake,  it  does  not  merit  a 
moments  discuwon.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  '  whether  there  is  not  a  holy  '  relish,'  taste,  or  principle  pro- 
duced in  the  soul  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  any  holy  act  of 
the  -soul  itself.'  *  To  relinquish  this  point,  will  cost  us  a  struggle. 
It  will  be  giving  up  the  main  point  of  debate  between  the  friends 
and  opposers  ot  the  doctrines  of  grace,  from  Augustine  to  the  pre- 
sent day.'  *  We  have  no  doubt  Dr  Cox  believes  these  doctrines. 
What  we  lament  is,  that  he  should  seem  to  advocate  a  principle 
which  we  fear  is  subversive  oj  them  alV — pp.  295,  296,  297.  . 

It  is  in  such  language  that  the  ^  new'  Calvinists  are 
rebuked  by  the  '  old  ;'  in  such  tones  of  reproach  and 
warning,  does  orthodoxy  at  Princeton  speak  to  ortho- 
doxy at  New  York.  So  much  for  the  boasted  power 
of  Presbyterian  creeds  and  Presbyterian  discipline,  to 
secure  uniformity  of  opinion  and  cordiality  of  fellow- 
ship !  What  does  it  prove,  but  the  very  thing  liberal 
christians  have  all  along  been  saying,  that  human  for- 
mularies of  faith,  however  cunningly  devised,  and  how- 
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ever  solemnly  imposed,  are  only,  as  it  were,  leaden 
shackles,  which,  so  sood  as  they  begin  to  gall  the  wear- 
er, are  easily  stretched  to  any  convenient  dimensions ; 
and  that  the.  tender  mercies  of  religious  bigotry,  in  cer- 
tain communions,  towards  such  as  subject  thenoiselves 
to  its  yoke,  while  yet  they  resolve  to  think  with  any 
considerable  freedom,  and  to  speak  as  they  think,  are 
about  the  same  as  towards  those,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
being  accounted  downright  infidels,  refuse  to  dubmit  to 
its  bondage  at  all  ? 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  any  remarks 
of  this  kind,  that  we  suppose  Dr  Cox,  roughly  treated 
as  he  has  been  by  some  of  his  brethren,  is  likely  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  his  sect.  He  doubtless  ad- 
heres to  Presbyterian  ism  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Nor  would  we  be  thought  to  regard 
his  views  of  Christianity,  in  general,  though  on  par- 
ticular points  he  may  seem  to  entertain  more  just  no- 
tions than  many  of  his  denomination,  as  much  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  the  Princeton  divines,  considered 
either  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  divine  govern- 
ment, or  in  relation  to  the  obligations  of  human  duty. 
In  both  these  relations,  the  two  parties  stand  on  the 
same  false  ground  ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  speculative  and  verbal  distinctions  as  to  parts  of 
the  system  they  are  alike  pledged  to  support,  there  is, 
in  truth,»very  little  if  any  real  and  practical  difference 
between  them,  in  respect  to  it  as  a  whole.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  about  which  they 
contend  so  earnestly.  They  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  divine  grace,  are  such, 
that  no  man  ever  has,  and  that  no  man  ever  will,  be 
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regenerated,  without  the  tpedal  interposition  of  Grod*. 
Of  what  possible  use,  then,  can  it  be,  either  for  enfor- 
cing man's  duty,  or  for  Tindicating  God's  equity,  or  for 
any  thing  else  of  the  least  practical  consequence,  to 
decide  such  questions  as,  whether  the  soul  is  active  or 
passive  in  regeneration  ?  or  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
take  place  prior  to  the  soul's  first  holy  act  ?  or  wheth- 
er it  consists  in  an  oc^  or  in  a  disposition  ?  These  are 
as  worthless  points  as  were  ever  discussed,  so  long  as 
the  disputants,  on  both  sides,  hold  to  the  common  the- 
ory of  human  nature  and  divine  agency. 

Still  it  is  not  without  interest,  and  some  degree  of 
pleasure,  that  we  witness  even  such  difierences  and 
discussions  among  our  orthodox  brethren.  So  long  as 
error  exists  in  a  community,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be 
multiform,  and  that  its  elements  should  war  with  one 
another.  Solemn  trifling  as  we  consider  to  be  the 
controversies,  in  which  the  *old'  and  *new'  Calvinists 
are  engaged,  good,  nevertheless,  may  come  of  them  to 
theology,  as  alchymy  proved  useful  to  chemistry,  and 
as  ^  mapping  out  the  skull,'  may  subserve  intellectual 
philosophy.  However  blind  they  may,  for  a  time,  be, 
to  the  extrinsic  absurdity  of  their  system,  there  is  hope 
of  its  finally  giving  place  to  a  better  one,  while  they 
contend  sharply  about  its  intrinsic  relations.  Although, 
therefore,  Dr  Cox,  and  his  brethren  of  the  'new' 
school,  do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  stepped  out  of  the 
magic  circle  described  around  them  by  education  and 
authority,  so  as  to  view,  from  a  distance,  the  external 
aspect  of  orthodoxy,  and,  by  thus  surveying  its  relations, 
as  a  whole,  to  truth  and  nature,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  real  character ;  still  they  have  done  something  to 
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encourage  us,  inasmuch  as  they  hare  dared  to  look  m^ 
to  its  interior  economy,  to  find  fault  with  the  oonnec- 
tions  of  its  parts,  to  force  a  discussion  of  points  which 
others  would  fain  shield  from  scrutiny,  to  make  ooncea- 
sions  which  could  not,  how  muchsoever  desired,  be  any 
longer  decently  withheld,  and  to  warn  the  community 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  its  most  cherish- 
ed principles. 

When  we  began  our  remarks,  we  were  not  aware  el 
the  importance  attached  to  Dr  Cox's  discourse,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  our  orthodox 
brethren  seem  to  be  divided.  Besides  the  attack  up- 
on it  by  the  Princeton  divines,  which  has  been  noticed, 
we  have  just  read  a  highly  commendatory  review  of 
the  same  sermon,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Christian 
Spectator,  published  at  New  Haven  ;  and  we  cannot 
close  this  article  without  adverting  to  some  of  the  top- 
ics it  treats,  relative  to  the  controversy  of  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  give  our  readers  an  account.  Af- 
ter eulogising  Dr  Cox  as  *  a  powerful  preacher,'  be- 
stowing great  praise  on  his  sermon,  and  bespeaking  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  it,  as  '  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  in  the  whole  range  of  christian 
theology,'  the  writer  in  the  Spectator  proceeds  to  one 
of  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the  '  old'  and 
*  new'  Calvinists,  viz.  whether  the  soul  is  active  or  pas- 
sive in  regeneration ;  and  in  direct  opposition  to  a  re- 
mark we  have  quoted  from  the  Princeton  *  Repertory,' 
says :  'Perhaps  the  solution  of  this  single  question  may 
be  the  pivot  on  which  shall  turn  whole  systems  in  divi- 
nity ;  the  radiating  point,  from  which  may  shoot  off 
rays  into  whole  regions  of  surroundmg  twilight  and  mid- 
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loght  darkness.'-^.  348.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
much  care  on  what  '  phrot'  systems  of  divinity  turn, 
furovided  they  take  the  direction  of  truth ;  nor  from 
what  ^  point*  the  light  radiates,  provided  it  dispels  the 
*  darkness'  with  which  not  a  few  of  our  brethren,  it 
seems  to  he  acknowledged  ^  are  at  present  surrounded. 
That  a  partial  illumination  at  least  is  beginning  to 
fall  even  in  Connecticut,  on  some  grounds  of  theologi- 
cal controversy,  will  sufficiently  appear  to  such  as  are 
much  acquainted  with  Calvinism,  from  the  extracts 
which  follow. 

The  first  we  make  relates  to  human  natire.  Un- 
doubtedly the  advocates  of  modern  orthodoxy  at  New 
fiaven,  entertain  opinions  on  this  subject  about  as  in- 
consistent with  reason  and  truth,  as  their  opponents  of 
the  'old'  school.  Yet  who  recognizes  any  thing  like 
Calvinism  in  this  ? 

*  Representations  of  the  character  of  man,  as  if  there  were  some 
mass  of  corruption,  seated  in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  agent,  or 
some  concreated  feebleness  of  faculty,  or  positive  defect,  or  latent 
and  terriblft  poison,  !n  Uie  structure  of  the  soul,  involving  all  the 
proclaimed  condemnations  of  apostacy  only  by  its  exUtence  there, 
even  while  it  slumbers,  are  as  much  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures.'— p.  346. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  man's  ability  and  God's  agen- 
cy in  the  process  of  regeneration,  the  conductors  of  the 
Spectator  embrace  a  theory  little  more  tenable,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  Princeton  divines. 
Still,  it  is  something  that  it  is  so  different,  in  any  re- 
spect, from  the  Calvinistic  theory.  After  quoting  such 
scriptures  as  these  ;  ^  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;'  ^  came 
unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest;'  they  ask: 
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*  Now,  in  reading  these  pMBngee  and  tliey  haTe  rafiMenM  t# 
the  very  point  in  debate,  the  commencement  of  religion  in  the  aoul ; 
— would  it  ever  occur  that  they  regarded  man  in  any  other  light, 
ten  as  being  active  in  the  entire  work  of  religioD  ?  Do  tiiey  look  aa  if 
tl»  sacred  penman,  eyer  considered  their  minds  as  mere^iBMitcm- 
cipients,  in  any  part  of  this  work  ?  Do  they  not  speak  as  men  do 
on  other  subjects,  when  they  express  activity  ?  And  is  not  the  nat' 
ural  language  of  these  expressions,  that  die  mind  is  as  far  as  poMl- 
ble  from  stagnation,  or  torpor,  or  **  moral  panic  ?'*  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered also,  that  they  speak  of  the  actings  of  the  mind»  in  aU  the 
changes  which  it  experiences  in  religion.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
change  of  which  they  speak,  anterior  to  ACTioir ;  no  department  of 
tbie  moral  man  in  which  Christianity  obtains  a  lodgment,  that  is  not 
expressed  by  language  describing  man's  own  agency.'— p.  850. 

Again,  their  Dotions  of  electioa  we  deem  rocorrect ; 
yet  in  their  controversy  with  the  *  old '  Calvinists,  they 
use  language  which  we  can  readily  adopt ;  language 
that  would  have  sounded  strangely  in  orthodox  ears^  a 
few  years  ago. 

*  What  is  the  doctrine  of  ejection,  on  the  theory  of  our  opponents  f 
That  a  part  of  mankind  are  taken  to  eternal  life,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  of  heart,  in  which  they  had  no  share.  That  the  remain- 
der siok  to  hell,  for  toanting  that  which  did  not  depend  upon 
tJhemaelvee — for  wanting  **  a  holy  principle"  distinct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  any  act  of  their  own — and  for  wanting  that  ir^fluence 
of  God,  by  which  such  a  principle  b  created  in  the  breast  of  the 
redeemed !  With  exactly  the  same  justice  might  any  man  be  con- 
demned to  perdition  for  wanting  talents,  beauty  or  wealth.  These 
are  the  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  have  made 
it  so  odious  in  many  parts  of  our  land.  Every  principle  of  man's  na- 
ture rises  up  against  sucH  statements.  They  make  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  a  loathing  and  an  abhorrence  to  thou- 
sands. They  steel  the  hearts  of  multitudes  against  the  influence  of 
divine  truth.  Other  multitudes  they  place  in  the  attitude  of  jposstse 
recipients,  waiting  for  some  mysterfoos  gift  distinct  from  their  own 
agency.  With  entire  respect,  and  with  personal  aflection  for  many 
who  make  these  statements,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that,  in  oor 
▼iew»  they  take  upon  themselves  a  tremendous  responsibility  In  so 
doing.    Woe  to  that  minister  of  God^  who,  in  His  name,  procliim» 
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te  pien  to  tpait  in  the  mlemn  daties  of  their  loalsy  fbr  the  expected 
iid  of  the  Almighty*  or  to  delay  the  effort  fi»r  repentaace,  till  He 
than  send  them  new  powers  or  principles  of  action,  from  on  high. 
In  all  the  oracles  of  tnith,  not  one  such  direction  is  found.' — p.  867. 

Once  more,  in  respect  to  faith,  it  is  gratifying  to  us 
to  quote,  from  an  orthodox  source,  sentiments,  such  as 
Unitarians  have  been  suffering  the  reproach  of  '  here- 
sy,' these  many  years,  for  uttering. 

*  When  we  look  at  faith,  without  reference  to  any  theological  de- 
bate, we  see  nothing  that  is  particularly  mysterious  about  it  as  an 
operation  of  the  mind ;  nothing  which  by  any  inherent  properties 
separates  it  from  the  usual  actings  of  moral  agency.  It  is  belief  in 
testimony ; — ^that  is,  credit  given  to  truth  according  to  evidence,  im- 
plying action  in  looking  at  this  evidence,  and  in  coming  to  the  re- 
eult'  *  In  all  this  we  see  only  the  actings  of  the  mind.  Take  away 
that  act  of  mind — the  putting  forth  of  confidence,  trust,  or  belief, 
and  what  remains  ?  There  is  nothing  tangible  or  conceivable,  but 
diat  act  of  die  mind.'  '  A  child  puts  confidence  in  a  parent's  prom- 
ise. This  is  faith.  He  relies  on  him  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he 
fears  when  he  threatens.  That  is  also  faith.  But  besides  this  act 
of  the  mind  in  the  child,  there  is  nothing  Uiat  can  be  detected  or 
conceived  of  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  deserves  praise  or  blame. 
So  of  the  christian.  All  that  we  know  of  this  crowning  christian 
grace  is,  that  the  man  believes,  hopes,  loves,  fears,  puts  trust  in 
God.' 

<  But  it  is  said  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  This  is  true.  And  so 
are  repentance,  love,  hope,  and  peace,  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  the 
same  sense,  and  to  die  same  extent.  The  passage  of  scripture  which 
says, "  for  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  uot  of  your- 
selves ;  it  is  the  gift  ot  Godp^  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  view 
here  given.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  sentiment 
which  appears  to  be  taught  there  is  true,  it  is  not  the  truth  which 
that  passage  contains.  In  the  original,  the  word  '*  that"  refers  not 
to/at7^,  but  to  the  sahcUion  by  grace.  It  would  be  ^correctly  ren- 
dered. Ye  are  saved  by  graee  through  faith,  and  this  Molvation  by 
grace  through  fiuth  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God : — a  sen- 
timent not  asserting  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  gift  of  faith  above 
other  graces.' 

*  To  this  view  of  faith,  we  know  there  is  presented  a  difficulty,  in 
the  technicalities  of  tome  systems  of  theology,  drawn  we  believe 
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from  erroneous  views  of  the  pMkMophy  of  Ibe  nrind.  It  fi,  tliet  atf^ 
terior  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  apart  from  It,  ani  capdile  df  diaCinet 
OQOtemplation,  and  of  course  responsibility,  Ifaens  is  a  principle  of 
fkitb  implanted  in  regeneration.'  '  This  is  the  oounterpatt  of  iSbt 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity;  of  a  concreated  prineijde  of  evil;^ 
and  is  what  cannot  be  admitted  as  true.*-*pp.  868,  864. 


TRANSUBSTANTIAT10N    AlfD    THE    TRlKlTr,    AffB    THK 
MODES    OF    DEFENDING  THEM.       ^SPIRIT    OF   THE 

PILGRIMS.' 

Messrs  Editors — ^In  the  number  of  the  'Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims'  for  July,  I  observe  a  few  selected  para- 
graphs relating  to  Tranmbstantiaiion  and  the  Trinity, 
and  the  analogy  they  bear  to  each  otlier,  as  it  regards 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  The  subject  appears 
to  me  an  interesting  one,  and  if  you  think  the  follow- 
ing cursory  observations  worthy  a  place  in  the  Advo- 
cate, they  are  at  your  disposal.  The  paragraphs  to 
which  I  allude,  are  introduced  by  a  remark  of  the  edi- 
tor, that  '  Unitarians  often  class  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  Transubstantialion,  and  insist  that  those 
who  admit  the  former,  ought  nq|  to  stumble  at  the  lat- 
ter. The  one  doctrine,  say  they,  may  be  supported 
by  the  letter  of  scripture,  not  less  than  the  other  ;  and 
both  are  equally  absurd.'  This  statement  is  not  per- 
fectly accurate.  Unitarians  have  never  admitted,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  derives  any  support  whatev- 
er from  the  letter  of  scripture.  They  have  uniformly 
maintained,  that  it  is  opposed  alike  to  the  letter  and 
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ifnrit  of  the  sacred  wrhiogs ;  that  it  is  no  where  di^ 
rectly  asserted ;  that  we  search  the  Bible  in  vam  for 
aoy  thing  like  an  express  statement  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  admit  this.  They  admit 
that  it  is  no  where  in  the  scriptures  explicitly  stated  or 
affirmed,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  a  doctrine  of 
inference.  Now  tlie  Roman  Catholics  allege,  in  favor 
of  their  notion  of  Transubstantiation,  the  express  words 
of  scripture.  *  This,'  says  our  Saviour,  *  is  ray  body.' 
This  affirmation  taken  literally,  certainly  establishes  the 
doctrine.  In  this  respect,  Transubstantiation,  as  regards 
the  support  it  derives  from  the  scriptures,  is  placed  on 
a  better  footing  than  the  Trinity.  The  New  Testament 
explained  according  to  the  letter,  asserts  the  one,  but 
does  not  assert  thp  other.  It  no  where  asserts,  that  the 
'  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  holy  spirit  is 
God,  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  Crod.' 

The  other  part  of  the  remark  above  quoted  from 
the  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  is  true.  Unitarians  do 
consider  the  two  doctrines  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  They  think  them  both  alike  unsupported  by 
just  views  of  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  they  think 
that  they  are  attended  with  the  same  or  similar  diffi- 
culties ;  that  they  are  irrational  and  absurd,  and  can 
be  defended  only  oi^  principles,  which  would  inspire  a 
universal  distrust  of  the  human  understandii||,  and,  in 
fact,  sweep  away,  at  once,  the  whole  mass  of  evidence 
on  which  Christianity  rests. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  labored  comparison  of  the 
two  doctrines.  It  is  unnecessary.  I  wish  simply  to 
state  one  or  two  particulars,  which,  in  my  view,  reduce 
the  doctrines  to  the  same  level  of  absurdiQr. 
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The  point  chiefly  urged  by  those  who  hold  a  belief 
of  the  Trinity,  but  reject  Transubstantiation,  is,  that  of 
the  two  doctrines,  one  relates  to  a  subject  whoUy  m* 
comprehensible,  the  other  to  a  subject  with  wluch  we 
are  all  perfectly  familiar  ;  that  though  we  are  justified 
in  affirming  that  bread  is  not  flesh,  by  our  familiarity 
with  the  properties  of  each,  yet  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  so  exceedingly  imperfect,  that  we  are 
not  authorized  to  deny,  that  with  regard  to  him,  three 
may  be  one,  and  one,  three ;  that  though  we  may 
safely  deny  this  of  bodies  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  the  senses,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  it  of  him,  the 
*  depths  of  whose  nature'  we  cannot  fathom.  This  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  argument. 

Now  to  this  reasoning  of  the  Protestant  Trinitarian, 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  ordinary  acuteness  might  reply, 
as  it  has  been  often  replied  in  substance  ;  '  The  cases 
are  not  so  dissimilar,  sir,  as  you  imagine.  You  object 
to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  reason.  But  beware,  I  beseech  you,  of  pride  of 
intellect;  beware  of '  carnal  reasoning'  in  matters  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 
In  these  matters  it  is  your  duty,  as  you  have  been  taught, 
DO  doubt,  to  submit  the  imderstanding  to  faith.  There 
are  mysteries  in  religion,  as  in  nature,  and  in  surround- 
ing objects  of  sense.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion is  one  of  them  ;  a  holy  mystery  which  human  rea- 
son is  to  receive  on  the  authpriQr  of  revelation,  and  not 
attempt  irreverendy  to  pry  into  it,  to  discover  how  far 
its  parts  are  coivsistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
understanding.  You  are  a  Trinitarian.  You  are  ac- 
customed, thcDi  to  overlook  difficulties.    You  must 
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find  some  method  of  satbfyiDg  yoiirseli^  that  three 
beiiigs  may  be  ooe  being ;  that  an  -infiiiitA  and  a  finite 
nature  may  be  inseparably  united  in  one  person,  who 
dnis  becomes  perfect  God,  and  perfect  man,  omnipo- 
tent and  weak,  incapable  of  sufiering,  yet  a  sufferer ; 
you  must  find  some  method,  I  say,  of  re<v3nciling  to 
your  reason  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  apparent 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  or  you  must  place  the 
doctrine  in  the  class  of  mysteries  to  be  believed,  not 
explored.  The  latter  you  will  probably  think  the  wi- 
ser course  of  the  two.  This  part  of  the  alternative  I 
observe  your  most  admired  champions  of  the  doctrine, 
as  well  as  ours,  have  usually  chosen.  Did  not  Dr 
South  long  ago  assert,  that  were  the  Trinity  '  not  to 
be  adored  as  a  mystery,  it  would  be  exploded  as  a  con- 
tradiction ?*  And  has  not  Bishop  Hurd  spoken  of  it^ 
or  of  some  of  its  parts  and  applications,  as  something 
at  which  *  reason  stands  aghast,  and  faith  herself  is  half 
confounded  ?'  And  has  not  Soame  Jenyns  said,  ^  That 
three  Beings  should  be  one  Being,  is  aproposidon  which 
certainly  contradicts  reason,  that  is  our  reason  ;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow,  that  it  cannot  be  true  ?'  Or^ 
to  come  down  to  the  present  time,  did  not  Bishop  Ho- 
bart  of  New  York,  in  a  Charge  not  long  ago  delivered 
to  the  clergy  of  his  Diocese,  undertake  to  defend  the 
doctrine  almost  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  nysterioui-' 
ness  ?  Did  he  not  say  that  the  ^  principal  source'  of 
all  the  objections  alleged  against  it,  is  a  ^  reprehensible 
de«re'  to  bring  a  subject  'incapable  of  being  compre- 
hended' down  to  the  level  of  human  reason  !*  You 
have  then  no  objection  to  mysteries,  as  such,  and  are 

*  See  Unitarian  Advocate,  vol.  1,  New  Seriei»p.  128. 
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accustomed,  as  I  before  observed,  to  ovetloak  diffical* 
ties.  You  nceive  doctrines  at  which  *  unsanctifieiF 
reason  'stands  aghast,'  doctrines  incumbered  with  appti* 
rent  contradictions  and  absurdities.  With  what  face, 
then,  can  you  reject  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatioa 
8o  plainly  revealed  ?  You  cannot  allege  a  single  ob- 
jection against  it,  founded  on  its  seeming  repugnance  to 
the  understanding,  which  cannot  with  equal  propriety, 
bo  alleged  against  the  Trinity.' 

I  see  not,  Messrs  Editors,  how  the  Protestant  Trini- 
tarian is  to  reply  to  this  argument  of  the  Catholic,  nor 
why  the  cases,  thus  far,  are  not  perfecdy  parallel 

But,  the  Trinitarian  will  add,  your  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  contradicts  not  only  my  understanding, 
but  my  senses.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Trinity, 
the  subject  of  which  is  forever  removed  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  senses. 

*  But,  stop,'  rejoins  the  Catholic,  *  a  litde  more  cau- 
tion, if  you  please.  My  senses,  you  say,  inform  me 
that  the  elements  I  make  use  of,  during  the  reception 
of  the  Eucharist,  have  all  the  properties  of  bread  and 
wine.  Be  it  so.  Are  you  not  aware,  however,  that 
the  senses  are  deceptive  ?  With  bow  many  thousand 
occular  illusions  does  philosophy  make  us  acquainted ! 
Do  not  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  teach  us,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  and  '^  essential  connection  between 
our  sensations,  and  the  objects  which  occasion  them, 
and  that,  in  fact,  each  of  our  senses  frequently  deceive 
us  ?  How  unreasonable,  then,  is  it,  as  well  as  impious, 
to  oppose  their  fallible  testimony  to  God's  infaUible 
word  !"* 

'MUner's  End  of  Controverfy,  Let.  X3aviU, 
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We  can  form  do  conception,  you  say,  of  God's  es« 
sence ;  he  must  remain  forever  incomprehensible  ; 
whereas  a  piece  of  bread  is  '^  one  of  the  best  known 
things  on  earth."  But,  pause  a  little,  and  tell  me,  if 
you  are  able,  what  we  know  of  the  essence '  of  bodies. 
Can  you  explain  their  hidden  nature  ?  Did  not  your 
Locke  long  ago  prove,  that  our  knowledge  of  spirit  is 
just  as  adequate  as  our  knowledge  of  bodies  ?  that  is, 
our  acquaintance  with  neither  extends  beyond  their  ef- 
fects and  operations.  Besides,  pray  tell  me,  by  what 
right  you  affirm,  that  the  Trinity,  in  all  its  parts  and 
adjuncts,  is,  and  forever  has  been,  removed  beyond  the 
cognisance  of  the  senses  ?  Was  not  Jesus^^  while  on 
earth,  an  object  of  the  senses  ?  Was  he  not  seen  and 
felt  and  handled  ?  Have  a  care,  lest  by  your  doctrine 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  senses,  you  "  undermine  the 
incarnation  itself."  My  senses,  say  you,  inform  me 
that  this  is  bread.  ^'  With  equal  reason  the  Jews  said  of 
Christ,  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  Their  sen- 
ses told  them  that  he  was  a  man,  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood.  How  then  could  they  regard  him  as  the  infinite 
Jehovah  ?  "  Whoever  will  enter  into  these  considera- 
tions, instead  of  employing  the  Jewish  how,  will  be 
disposed  with  St  Austin  to  admit  that  God  can  do  mnch 
more  than  we  can  understand,"^  and  that  he  is  to  be 
adored  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  in 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.' 

Tiius,  Messrs  Editors,  I  do  not  see  but  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  Trinity  and  Transubstantiation  holds  through- 
out, except  only  that  the  former  derives  less  support  from 
the  language  of  scripture,  literally  understood,  than  the 

*  End  of  Controversy. 
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latter.  To  refute  the  Roman  Catholic  argumeDt,  we 
must  appeal  to  the  undersianding,  and  to  the  principles 
of  common  sense ;  and  tried  by  this  standard,  the  trin- 
ity falls  at  once.  D.  N.  C. 
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June  24.  Rev  Benjamin  Huntoon,  installed  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Independent  Congregational  Society  in  Ban- 
gor, (Ale.)  Services  on  the  occasion  by  Messrs  Ev- 
erett of  Hallowell,  Nichols  of  Portland,  Mason  of  Cas- 
tine,  and  Frothingham  of  Belfast. 

June  30.  Mr  Jason  Whitman  from  the  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Parish  in  Saco,  (Me.)  Introduc- 
tory Prayer  and  Reading  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr  Thomp- 
son of  Natick;  Sermon,  by  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston,  from 
Matt.  V,  13  ;  Ordaining  Prayer,  by  Dr  Nichols  of  Port- 
land ;  Charge,  by  Mr  Whitman  of  Billerica ;  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Latlirop  of  Dover;  Address 
to  tlie  People,  by  Mr  Everett  of  Hallowell. 

July  7.  Mr  George  Putnam,  from  the  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  ordained  as  CoUeague  Pastor 
with  Rev  Dr  Porter,  over  the  First  Parish  in  Roxbu- 
ry.  Prayer,  by  Dr  Gray  of  Roxbury ;  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  Mr  Austin  of  Brighton  ;  Sermon,  by  Mr 
Dewey  of  New  Bedford  ;  Ordaining  Prayer,  -by  Mr 
Osgood  of  Sterling ;  Charge,  by  Dr  Ware  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Fellowship  of  the  Churches,  by  Mr  Newell 
of  Cambridge ;  Address  to  the  People,  by  Mr  Parkman 
of  Boston ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Mr  Capen  of  South 
Boston. 
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L.  C.  BOWLES,  No.  121  Wtoliiriitlon  street,  corner  of  Water 
i*treet«  jiublishe^y  and  keeps  coiib'tuiitly  for  silc,  an  cxteiLMVC  astnort- 
inent  of  JitMiks  for  Juv(>iule  Lil)rarie>  and  Sunday  Schools.  A  cata- 
logue hiis  juht  been  publLslied,  eontainint;:  «^  li>t  of  such  lKX>ks  and 
manuals  as  have  been  approved  and  reconiiiieuded  to  be  used  m 
Sunday  Scbools  and  Juvenile  Libraries  of  Unitarian  parishes.  Re- 
cently published 
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Just  publisbed,  and  for  sab.;  by  L.  C.  Howies,  An  Ollerin^ 
of  Sympathy  to  l*arents  ben-aved  ot  tlieir  Children,  and  to  oth- 
ers under  allliction.  Heini;  a  collection  from  manuvcripls  and  let- 
tors  not  before  published ;  with  an  appendix  of  Selections. 
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Coiiarian  AnMH-iation,  toi^etber  with  a  ueneral  assijrtment  of  Books, 
Usually  wanted  by  Unitarians,  at  fair  prices. 
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LIBERAL  PREACHER. 

It  in  now  three  years  since  the  Liberal  Preacher  was  fii«t  pub- 
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port. 

TliiM  is  a  monthly  publication  of  Sermons  by  living  ministers  of 
the  Unituriandenoiiiinat>on.  It  is  designed  to  reconimeud  the  truths, 
and  promote  the  interests  ot  the  gospel,  l>y  tciving  the  public  access 
to  the  pulpit  writing;*  of  a  cla^s  ol  Christians.  wIio^h:  views  are  he- 
hevod  to  lie  scriptural,  iind  their  proihictions,  serious  and  prohttble; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  (oirect  the  pirjudices  and  misrepreiH^nta- 
tions  with  whi"h  their  name  and  their  tenets  are  u.»>socia*ed  in  niuny 
minds.  At  t'uis  end  it  aims,  by  simply  piescnting  specimens  of  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  seimons  ot  I'liitarians,  and  leaving  them  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  woik  will  be  supplied  by  writers  of  the 
highest  professional  standing. 

TKRMS. 

I.  A  number  is  published  the  first  week  of  every  month,  and  will 
contain  one  lont;,  or  two  shorter  sermons. 

II.  Price,  One  Dollar  a  year — (i*\elusive  of  postage)  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

III.  Fiijc  or  more  persons  uniting,  and  forwarding  ilieir  subscrip- 
tions, may  receive  tbt;  work  for  the  year  ai  dtrhty  ctnts. 

IV.  Applications  to  be  addres^e(l  (post  paid)  «o  either  of  the  Pub- 
Ushers,  L.  C.  Howies,  No.  Til  \Va>hin,;ton  street,  Boston,  or  J.  &. 
J.  W.  Prentiss,  Kcene,  N.  II. 
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iormer  sttwk.  comprise  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Books  for  .Fu- 
venile  Libraries  and  Sunday  Schools,  aM  can  be  found  at  any  store 
in  the  city. 

Clergymen  and  others  wlio  wish  to  purchase  Books  for  Libraries 
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Rev.  Joseph  Field,  of  Charleniont,  Mass.    •  The  Faith  once  deliv- 
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RELIGION,  ILLUSTRATED  BT  A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITH 
OTHER   QUALITIES    AND    OBJECTS. 

NO.  V.      EVIDENCES    OF   PIETY  AND   VIRTUE. 

The  subject  to  which  I  shall  invite  the  attention  of 
my  readers  in  this  number,  is  usually  described  by  the 
phrase,  ^  Evidences  of  piety,'  or  ^  Evidences  of  vital 
religion.'  And  so  much  has  the  subject  been  narrow- 
ed, far  indeed  toUhin  the  limits  of  broad  and  rational 
comparison,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  addition  of 
the  word,  virtue,  to  the  description,  at  once  puts  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  on  the  inquiry.  How  much 
>  would  this  effect  be  increased,  if  I  bad  stated  the  sub- 
ject to  be,  evidences  of  worth,  excellence,  or  goodness ! 
There  is  a  spell  imposed  by  much  of  the  prevailing  re- 
ligious phraseology,  from  which  the  mind  can  be  dis- 
enchanted, only  by  carrying  out  the  whole  subjeoc  into 
its  broad  relations,  and  by  bringing  religion,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, into  free  comparison,  with  other  mental  qualities 
and  operations. 
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Of  all  topics,  too,  connected  with  religious  experi' 
ence,  this  of  its  evidence,  perhaps,  has  been  mvolved 
in  the  greatest  difficulty.  Many  books  have  been 
written  upon  it — and  multitudes  have  read  them,  and, 
I  suppose,  are  still  reading  them,  with  the  most  painful 
solicitude  and  uncertainty.  There  are  intrinsic,  moral 
difficulties,  undoubtedly,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  ourselves.  But  there  are  dif- 
ficulties, that  are  quite  extraneous  to  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  difficulties  that  have  resulted  from  circumstances, 
and  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
interior  character.  These  will  claim  some  attention, 
before  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  question. 

If  I  were  fully  to  trace  these  obstacles  to  the  right 
and  satisfactory  judgment  of  our  religious  character, 
I  should  go  back  almost  to  the  sources  of  religion  it- 
self. It  certainly  would  be  important  to  remember, 
that  the  pi  edecessor  of  our  system  of  religion,  was  Ju- 
daism. How  many  extraneous  considerations,  affecting 
the  question  of  his  piety  and  acceptance  with  God, 
were  there  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew !  Had  he  been 
regularly  up  to  the  temple  to  worship  ?  Had  he  paid 
the  due  offerings  at  the  akars?  Had  he  kept  the 
whole  ritual  ?  Above  all,  was  he  Jew  ?  Religion  was- 
very  much  a  national  affair.  It  consisted,  very  much, 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  Jew,  m  belonging  to  the  cho- 
sen people.  It  consisted  very  much,  therefore,  with 
all  prosoljrtes  to  Judaism,  in  the  bare  event,  the  bare 
fact  of  their  proselytism.  It  was,  of  course,  mixed  up 
with  many  extraneous,  foreign  considerations.  It  was 
not  the  simple  question,  with  a  man,  whether  he  were 
a  good  and  pious  man. 
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Amidst  the  institutions  of  this  religion,  Christiaiiity 
bad  its  origm.  Not  that  Christianity  is  for  a  momeot 
to  be  confounded  with  Judaism.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  immense.  Nothing,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  characterizes  and  proves  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour's  mission,  than  his  bringing  out  from  the  nar- 
row pale  of  Judaism,  the  broad  and  beneficent  system  of 
the  gospel.  He  could  not  have  obtained  it  from  earth, 
and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  received 
it  from  heaven.  But  still  the  promulgation  of  this  sys- 
tem, was  made  in  language,  and  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances, that  tended  to  give  it  an  appearance  some- 
what analagous  to  the  Jewish  peculiarity.  There  was, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  former  article,  a  proselytism,  a  con- 
version, which  was  marked,  not  by  the  inward,  and  al- 
most imperceptible  process  of  experience,  but  by 
epochs,  by  events  and  dates.  There  were,  also,  two 
classes  of  men  in  religion,  the  believers  and  the  unbe- 
lievers. There  was,  moreover,  a  system  and  a  sect 
arising.  And  the  question,  with  a  man  concerning  his 
religion,  was  not  simply,  whether  he  was  an  excellent 
and  devout  man,  but  also,  whether  he  belonged  to  this 
sect ;  whether  he  had  adopted  this  system  ;  whether 
he  had  been  converted ;  whether  he  were  a  proselyte  ? 
It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  all  this  must  have  giv- 
en somewhat  of  a  peculiar  and  circumstantial  character 
to  religion  in  those  days  ;  that  these  circumstances  must 
have  connected  with  the  simple  question  of  a  man's 
goodness  or  badness  of  character,  many  things  that  are 
extraneous  and  foreign  to  the  matter. 

I  conceive,  that  these  observations  have  an  important 
bearing,  as  upon  several  other  subjects,  so  in  particulajr 
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Upon  the  evidences  of  piety.  The  question  of  piety  is 
mixed  up  with  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  It  is 
not  viewed  in  those  broad  relations ;  it  is  not  brought 
to  that  simple  issue,  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
contemplate  and  determine  other  parts  of  the  charac- 
ter. We  may  decide,  not  as  easily  perhaps,  but  we 
may  decide  on  as  simple  and  natural  considerations, 
and  by  as  obvious  rules,  whether  we  have  piety,  as 
whether  we  have  intelligence ;  whether  we  have  a  sound 
judgment,  or  a  bright  genius  ;  whether  we  have  a  love 
of  science,  or  a  taste  for  the  arts.  But  we  do  not  so 
decide.  At  least,  men  generally  do  not.  They  do 
not  divest  the  question  of  piety,  of  every  thing  techni- 
cal, and  peculiar,  and  circumstantial,  and  make  it  just 
as  plain  and  practical,  as  any  question  they  can  ask 
about  their  character.  They  imagine  that  the  inquiry 
into  religious  character,  is  to  proceed  upon  very  differ- 
ent principles ;  that  it  is  something  singular  and  strange  ; 
that  it  calls  upon  a  man  to  sit  down  and  examine  him- 
self, in  some  unusual  and  almost  preternatural  way. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  says,  *  how  shall  1  know 
whether  I  am  a  christian  ?*  Now  to  test  the  peculiari- 
ty that  is  conceived  to  belong  to  this  question,  let  us 
put  it  in  another  form.  *  How  shall  I  know  whether  I 
am  an  honest  man,  a  good  man,  a  kind. neighbor,  a  use- 
ful citizen,  an  affectionate  relative,  a  disinterested 
friend  ?  How  shall  I  know  whether  I  am  temperate 
and  virtuous  in  my  habits,  and  forbearing,  gentle  and 
pure  in  my  affections  ?  How  shall  I  know  what  feel- 
ings 1  cherish  toward  my  Maker  ;  whether  1  feel  and 
cultivate  a  true  reverence  and  love  for  him  ;  whether  I 
pray  to  him,  and  love  to  pray  ?'    Now  these  questions. 
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I  presume,  will  not  commonly  be  thought  to  inrolve  die 
same  difficulty,  as  the  first  question  proposed ;  and  yet 
these  questions  imply  just  as  much,  and  just  the  same. 
Why,  then,  should  a  man  feel  so  differently,  or  any 
ways  differently,  when  he  says,  how  shall  I  know 
whether  I  am  a  christian  ? — why,  but  because  he  con- 
ceives that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  this  question ; 
something  distinct  from  an  inquiry  into  the  ordinary 
and  great  traits  of  character ;  something,  that  like  the 
primitive  inquiry,  dost  thou  believe  ?  is  blended  vrith 
sectarian  and  circumstantial  considerations. 

Again,  multitudes,  in  inquiring  for  the  evidences  of 
their  piety,  are  mainly  anxious  to  know  whether  they 
have  been  converted ;  whether  they  have  passed  through 
a  certain  process ;  or,  at  least,  whether  they  have  passed 
over  a  certain  line  of  experience.  But  this  is  not  the 
main  question.  And  if  the  ancient  distinctions  in  reli- 
gion, had  not  been  universally  considered  as  essential 
to  the  substance  and  spirit  of  it ;  if  there  had  not  been 
an  injudicious  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  temporary  and 
circumstantial  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  phraseology, 
the  question  about  conversion  would  never  have  been 
considered  as  the  main  thing.  For  surely  the  great 
stress  of  a  man's  solicitude,  should  not  be  to  know 
whether  he  has  begun  to  be  a  good  and  pious  man,  but 
whether  he  has  become  such.  Besides,  how  irrational 
is  it,  to  substitute  this  question  about  a  date  and  an 
epoch,  for  the  deep  and  thorough  inquiry  into  our  actual 
character  !  What  should  we  think  of  one  who,  in  eo* 
licitously  seeking  to  know  whether  he  was  an  i^t^genc 
person,  should  be  going  back,  and  asking 
had  passed  a  certain  point  in  the  process  of  l^ 
or  of  gaining  information  ?  9* 
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Let  us  propose  one  further  instance  of  diatbondager 
in  which  the  mind  is  often  held  to  former  and  foreign 
circumstances,  and  modes  of  speech.  A  man  says, 
'  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  character  in  the  world,  the 
good  and  the  bad.  There  are  but  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, saints  and  sinners.  To  which  do  I  belong  P 
And,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  proceeds  thus  with  his 
reasoning.  '  To  the  class  of  sinners,  of  the  utterly- 
depraved,  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  do  not  belong.  I 
hope  that  I  have  some  good  affections ;  that  I  am  on 
the  right  side  of  the  great  dividing  line  of  character ; 
and,  therefore,  that  I  have  acceptance  with  God.' 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  both  his  principle  and  his  con- 
clusion are  false.  There  is  no  such  broad  and  com- 
prehensive distinction  of  character.  It  is  not  taught, 
neither  in  the  Jewish,  nor  in  the  Christian  scriptures ; 
but  the  language  from  which  this  imaginary  distinction 
has  been  erroneously  inferred,  was  always  applied  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  Christians  and  Pagans.  Is  it 
triumphantly  said,  that  the  bible  knows  of  no  distinction 
among  men,  in  regard  to  character,  but  into  the  classes 
of  saints  and  sinners  ?  And  so  let  us  reply,  in  regard  to 
property,  it  knows  of  no  distinction,  but  into  the  two 
classes  of  the  rich  and  poor.  Are  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  therefore,  either  opulent,  or  indigent  ?  Is  there 
no  middle  ground  ?  As  little  is  it  true,  that  all  men  are 
saints  or  sinners  without  qualification.  The  question, 
therefore,  about  our  character  for  true  and  religious 
goodness,  is  to  be  freed  from  all  limited  and  local  con- 
siderations, and  artificial  distinctions  of  this  sort.  It  b 
not  whether  we  have  barely  escaped  froin  the  class  of 
the  wicked.    It  is  not,  whether,  comparing  ourselves 
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with  ourselves,  and  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves, 
we  hope  we  are  like  those  around  us,  whom  we  con- 
sider as  saints  and  Christians.  It  is  not  by  any  such 
partial  rules  and  measures,  that  we  are  to  judge. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  and  evidences  of  true 
goodness  and  piety  ?  I  have  space  only,  after  the  un- 
expected length  of  discussion  into  which  I  have  been 
led,  for  a  brief  sketch  of  these  principles,  and  for  of- 
fering two  or  three  hints  upon  the  evidences  of  piety  ? 

What,  then,  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?  On  this  ques- 
tion it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge,  as  it  has  una- 
voidably been  involved  in  the  previous  discussion  of 
the  artificial  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  the 
investigation  of  our  religious  character.  For  I  say, 
that  to  be  a  Christian,  is  to  possess  a  certain  and  fixed 
character,  just  as  to  be  an  intelligent  or  an  affectionate 
person  ;  just  as  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  a  friend,  is  to 
possess  a  certain  and  fixed  character.  It  is  not  to  be 
removed  one  step  from  utter  depravity,  as  might  be 
natiurally  inferred  from  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  to  be 
on  the  better  side,  in  an  imaginary  and  great  division 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  4o  belong  to  a  certain  set 
of  people,  called  Christians,  or  professors  of  religion. 
It  is  not  to  have  passed  through  any  certain  juncture  or 
process  of  experience.  But  to  be  a  Christian,  is  to 
have  for  ourselves,  and  absolutely,  a  predominance  of 
good,  pure,  pious  affections.  When  the  scriptures  re- 
quire us  to  be  upright  and  devout,  it  is  not  one  upright 
and  devout  affection,  or  two,  or  twenty,  that  are  de- 
manded ;  but  a  habit  of  such  affections,  and  a  course 
of  life  in  correspondence  with  them.  To  be  a  Chri0- 
tian,  is  to  be  prevailingly  just,  benevolent,  and  forbear- 
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ing.  It  is  to  cherish  the  unfeigned  love  of  God,  and 
to  show  this  love  by  the  daily  imitation  of  hb  benefi- 
cence and  excellence.  It  is,  therefore,  to  restndn  aU 
the  injurious,  the  sensual,  and  the  selfish  passions,  and 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  seir-govemment,  temperance, 
generosity  and  kindness.  Nothing  less  than  this,  will 
make  us  excellent,  or  happy.  Nothing  less  than  this, 
therefore,  could  have  been  designed  by  our  benevolent 
Creator,  to  be  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  the  measure  of 
our  worth,  the  arbiter  of  our  welfare,  here  and  hereaf- 
ter. *  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit 
sin ;'  that  is,  doth  not  pracUce  iniquity  ;  but  is  habitually 
a  good  and  pious  man.     This  is  his  character. 

And  now  the  great  question  is,  what  are  the  proper 
evidences  of  possessing  this  character  ? 

Let  me  still  take  advantage  of  the  principle  of  com- 
parison, to  which  I  have  invited  the  principal  attention 
of  my  readers  in  this  discussion.  Let  us  take  this  mat- 
ter out  of  the  hands  of  all  technical,  peculiar,  partial 
dealing.  What  arc  ordinarily  the  great  and  decisive 
evidences  of  character  ? 

Do  they  not  lie  very  much,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
man's  own  consciousness  ?  May  not  every  man  know 
whether  he  is  really,  and  heartily,  and  habitually  a  good 
man  ?  whether  he  is  a  man  of  pure  feelings,  and  up- 
right intentions,  and  virtuous  habits,  and  pious  affec- 
tions ?  I  am  aware  that  in  the  minute  discriminations 
of  character,  there  is  danger  of  self-deception.  But 
in  the  broad  veiw,  in  the  general  question,  need  there 
be  any  great  difficulty  ?  Let  a  man  look  at  his  own 
consciousness,  at  his  own  heart.  Can  any  one  rea- 
sonably doubt,  whether  he  is  an  honest  man,  a  temper- 
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ate  man,  a  just  dealer,  a  sober  citizen,  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, a  dutiful  child,  or  the  exemplary  head  of  a  fami-* 
]y  ?  But  let  us  go  farther  and  higher.  Can  any  one 
really  doubt,  whether  he  most  loves  and  seeks  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  or  of  the  soul  ?  whether  he  more 
craves  an  outwafd  property  or  an  inward  purity  of 
heart ;  and  whether,  in  fine,  the  love  of  God  has  taken 
fixed  possession  of  his  mind,  and  often  draws  forth  ^ts 
most  sacred  and  tender  affections,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  thoughts  of  God  are  irksome  or  in- 
different to  him  ? 

But  I  dare  not  trust  this  great  inquiry  to  mere  con- 
sciousness ;  for  it  is,  after  all,  liable  to  deceive.  I  re- 
fer, then,  to  other  considerations ;  but  still  to  such  con- 
siderations as  decide  all  other  questions  of  character. 

In  the  next  place,  then,  would  any  one  know  wheth- 
er he  is  a  Christian,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he 
performs  the  outward  actions,  and  leads  the  course  of 
life,  that  is  appropriate  to  such  a  character.  The 
character  of  a  merchant,  a  philosopher,  a  student,  has 
its  appropriate  actions  and  course  of  life,  and  so  has 
the  character  of  a  Christian.  It  is  in  place,  then,  for 
the  inquirer  to  ask  himself  whether  he  prays  ;  wheth- 
er he  daily  communes — I  say  not  in  what  form ;  but 
whether  he  does  daily  commune  with  that  great  and 
good  Being,  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
life,  and  being,  and  hope  ?  It  is  for  him  to  ask  him- 
self, whether  he  does  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy, 
and  speaks  words  of  charitableness,  and  forbearance, 
and  truth,  and  renders  justice,  and  respects  the  claims 
of  equity,  and  abhors  every  unrighteous  act  ?  whether 
he  is,  not  in  profession  only,  or  in  some  imaginary  feel- 
ing, but  in  deed,  in  reality,  in  habit,  a  good  man  ? 
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There  is  one  farther  test  of  character  which  I  will 
take  up  a  moment  to  state.  Most  men  have  in  their 
minds  some  project,  or  plan,  or  wish,  with  regard  to 
what  they  consider  as  the  most  desirable  situation  or 
state  in  this  world.  Now  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of 
objection,  if  this  supposed  desirable  »tuation  em- 
braces wealth,  or  honor,  or  lawful  pleasure.  But  the 
question  I  have  to  ask,  is  this — ^What  sort  of  happiness 
is  it,  that  you  expect  and  wish  to  enjoy,  when  you  shall 
have  gathered  around  you,  all  the  means  that  this 
world  can  furnish  for  that  end  ?  Is  it  a  selfish,  or  a 
benevolent  happiness  that  you  are  thinking  of?  As 
you  answer  this  question,  so  are  you  now,  a  selfish,  or 
a  benevolent  man.  Now,  the  answer  that  is  wanted,  is 
not  one  that  may  be  formed  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  better  to  go  back  to  your  reveries,  and  see  what 
they  say.  You  would  travel,  perhaps ;  you  would 
visit  foreign  countries  ;  you  would  follow  the  bent  of 
your  tastes,  whatever  they  are.  You  would,  perhaps, 
locate  yourself  at  home ;  you  would  have  such  a  house, 
and  such  and  such  arrangements  for  domestic  conve- 
nience, or  luxury ;  you  would  live  in  a  certain  style, 
and  command  certain  equipage ;  or  you  would  have  a 
library,  and  spend  your  days  in  reading ;  or  you  would 
be  content  with  the  possession,  or  the  honors  of  wealth. 
But  is  this  all  ?  Do  no  other  things,  do  no  labors  of 
benevolence,  does  no  relief  of  misery,  vice,  or  igno- 
rance, mingle  with  your  visions.^  Then  I  see  not  how 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  escaped,  that  you  are  a  worldly 
and  selfish  man.  He  who  does  not  propose  to  himself 
any  generous  and  noble  deeds,  I  am  afraid  is  not  very 
likely  to  perform  them.     At  any  rate,  he  has  no  strong 
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desire  to  perform  them  now,  and  that  is  the  question 
before  us. 

Such,  then,  is  the  great  inquiry ;  and  such  are  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  As  such,  in 
its  simple  character,  in  its  solemn  import,  it  is  com- 
mended to  every  man's  heart,  and  to  every  man's 
life. 

The  world  is  full  of  inquiries.  Multitudes  are  say- 
ing, who  will  show  me  any  good  ?  What  shall  I  eat, 
and  what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  be 
clothed  ?  What  shall  I  pursue,  and  what  shall  I  have  ? 
But  when  every  question  relating  to  this  world  has 
been  asked,  and  when  every  question  has  been  an- 
swered, and  they  will  soon  be  asked  and  answered, 
then^  will  the  simple  and  solemn  inquu*y,  am  i  a  good 
MAN  ?  supersede  and  swallow  up  every  other.  Every 
other  will  be  remembered  as  but  '  vanity  of  vanities,' 
in  the  comparison.  Yes,  be  it  repeated  and  be  it  feh, 
and  rested  on,  as  the  most  certain  and  momentous  of 
all  truths,  when  the  covetous  have  asked  for  wealth, 
and  the  voluptuous  have  asked  for  pleasure,  and  the 
studious  have  sought  and  solved  all  their  problems,  and 
the  vain  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  for  admiration,  and 
the  ambitious  for  honor,  then,  the  simple  and  the  sol- 
emn inquiry,  am  i  a  good  man?  am  i  a  good  being? 
shall  penetrate  every  heart,  and  absorb  every  mind ; 
then,  shall  it  be  felt  to  be  the  great,  the  decisive,  the 
overwhelming  question ;  and  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion shall  be  to  every  human  being,  the  register  of  his 
welfare,  or  his  woe  !  D. 
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FELLOWSHIP  WITH  GOD, 


The  Christian  church  is  an  intimate  and  widespread 
fellowship.  The  fellowship  of  kindness  and  lore  widi 
all  sentient  beings,  is  its  distinguishing  spirit;  sympa- 
thy with  the  whole  moral  universe,  its  end  and  aim. 
To  '  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
those  that  weep,'  sums  up  the  practical  precepts  of 
the  Gospel.  To  love  others  tenderly,  throwing  off  as 
much  as  we  can,  the  shackles  of  selfishness,  to  feel 
for  others  as  for  ourselves,  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  and  live  in  others,  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing 
and  happy  disposition  to  which  it  would  bring  us. 

We  all  see  this,  and  acknowledge  it,  and  perhaps 
strive  accordingly  to  cherish  a  cordial  fellow-feeling 
for  every  child  of  mortality,  rejoicing  or  sorrowing  be- 
fore us.  We  exercise  sympathy,  it  may  be,  not  only 
with  the  sharers  of  our  humanity,  not  only  with  every 
living  creature,  but  some  even  with  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion ;  its  warm  sensibilities  almost  endowing  it  to  the 
imagination  with  life  and  consciousness. 

But  amid  this  universal  sympathy,  as  it  seems,  there 
is  still,  too  often,  one  fatal  exception ;  and  the  omis- 
aon  is  felt  through  all  the  rest  of  our  social  affections. 
I  speak  of  sympathy  with— god— the  realizing  of  that 
fellowship  which  we  have  with  the  Father,  through  his 
son  Jesus  Christ.  Start  not  at  the  familiarity  and  pre- 
sumptuousness  of  the  sentiment  proposed.  It  is  usu- 
ally directed  to  men,  and  therefore  it  seems  bold  to 
speak  of  sympathy  with  God ;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  the  same  foundation  for  the   feeling  in 
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the  one  case,  as  in  the  other  ;  and  in  the  latter,  a 
thousand  soul-exalting  blessings  waiting  on  it  more 
than  in  the  former. 

Sympathy  with  God  !  What  is  it  but  the  life  and 
essence  of  religion  ?  its  primary  and  loftiest  principle  ? 
It  is  included  in  part  in  all  the  devout  affections  ;  but 
it  is  in  its  lowest  degree,  before  them  all,  and,  in  its 
highest,  above  them  all.  It  is  more  than  obedience, 
more  than  reverence,  more  than  love.  It  corresponds 
rather  with  that  purer  and  nobler  sentiment,  the  most 
disinterested  and  elevating  ever  found  in  man — friend- 
ship. It  is,  or  tends  to  be,  communion  with  the  Most 
High,  in  all  his  excellencies ;  a  concurrence  of  aims ; 
a  oneness  of  affection,  judgment,  desire,  purpose. 

This  sympathy  with  God,  I  would  plead  for.  And 
let  not  those  who  read,  turn  away  from  my  plea,  as  if 
it  urged  a  quixotic  endeavor  after  romantic  and  unat- 
tainable heights  of  piety.  It  i^  unattainable,  and  un- 
desirable, too,  and  unintelligible  moreover,  I  confess, 
to  many ;  but  so  is  all  religion,  to  the  impure  in  heart, 
to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  know  and  love  their  God. 
Imbruted  in  worldliness,  levity,  and  lust,  they  do  not 
relish,  and  they  cannot  understand  you,  when  you  talk 
to  them  of  any  thing  but  what  they  can  feel,  taste,  and 
see  with  the  eye  of  flesh.  Yet  even  these  we  see 
sometimes  acquire  new  tastes,  and  learn  to  value  re- 
ligion. Why  should  not  we  acquire  new  tastes,  more 
refined  and  spiritual  still,  and  learn  to  love  and  sympa- 
thize with  God  ?  Let  us  faithfully  use  the  ways  and 
means,  and  our  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  our  hearts 
will  be  softened  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  his  char- 
acter.    We  contract  a  habit  of  sympathy  with  human 

10  ' 
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friends,  simply  by  being  with  them  ;  by  dwelliog  upon 
their  joy  or  grief  long  enough  for  the  imagination  to 
receive  a  lively  impression  of  its  reality.  Intercourse 
of  affection  is  sure  to  kindle  it.  Aflfectionate  inter- 
course with  God,  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  devout 
communion,  will  inspire  it  toward  him.  Prayer  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  tender  thoughts  of  his  beneficence,  en- 
gaging associations  with  his  name,  all  gentle  and  holy 
habits  of  mind,  the  cherishing  of  graces,  which  have  a 
resemblance  to  his  benign  dispositions,  will  inspire  it. 
Likeness  of  character,  is  already  sympathy  itself.  If 
we  walk  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  with  him  who 
is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness.  But  if  we  say 
that  wc  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  dark- 
ness, wo  lie,  and  do  not  speak  the  truth. 

Need  we  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  the  bene- 
fits that  are  contained  in  sympathy  with  God  ?  It 
would  make  us  at  once  ivise,  and  good,  and  happy. 
For  kindred  spirits  with  him  who  is  all  this,  must  be 
all  this  themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness 
and  intensity  of  their  sympathy. 

1.  It  makes  us  vAsc,  For  it  is  wisdom  itself.  It  is 
putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  that  mind,  which 
knows  because  it  made  and  governs  all  things ;  and 
thence  wc  must  see  all  existences,  relations,  events, 
and  operations,  as  that  mind  sees  them,  in  the  clear 
light  of  perfect  iriuh  and  right  reason.  He  only,  be 
he  philosopher,  or  idiot,  who  assumes  the  being  and 
providence  of  a  Deity,  can  truly  know,  can  satisfactori- 
ly explain  any  jihenomenon,  natural  or  moral,  we  be- 
hold about  us.  All  is  confusion  without  this  postu- 
late.    We  must  Inve  a  Deit)',  and  we  must  look  at  the 
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world  and  whatever  occurs  around  us,  with  his  views. 
As  we  should  say  in  the  case  of  a  fellow-mortal,  we 
must  see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears,  or 
we  shall  not  understand  his  work ;  its  plan  is  a  laby- 
rinth ;  its  purpose  is  a  riddle.  We  hear  every  day 
such  expressions  as  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Providence.  If  we  stood  by  his  side  at  the  summit  of 
his  universe,  would  they  not  all  be  read  too  plainly  by 
us  to  be  any  longer  inscrutable  ? 

When  we  complain  of  the  apparent  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  in  events ;  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
pen to  all ;  that  the  good  and  the  bad  are  alike  visited ; 
the  virtuous  suffers  oft,  even  on  account  of  his  virtue, 
and  the  vicious  triumphs  oft  in  successful  crime  ;  when 
we  lament  and  wonder  at  tliese  things,  we  are  like  the 
old  astronomers,  or  unscientific  star-gazers  now,  puz- 
zled by  the  apparent  irregularity  and  confusion  of  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system.  They  want  but  one  thing 
to  discern  at  once  the  plan  and  harmony  of  their  mo- 
tions ;  nothing  but  a  glance  at  them  from  the  sun,  the 
centre,  around  which  they  revolve  in  lucid  order. 

And  so  we  need  but  a  survey  of  all  the  providences 
of  God  from  their  centre,  the  throne  of  omniscient  wis- 
dom, to  be  satisfied  that  all  is  well,  if  we  choose  for 

* 

ourselves  that  it  shall  be  well,  and  to  know  why,  and 
how  the  final  happy  issue  is  to  be  wrought  out  tlius  and 
thus,  in  never  baffled  beneficence,  through  all  contrary 
appearances.  Religious  sympathy  with  the  Lord  of 
providence,  raises  us,  as  it  veve,  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
alone  independent  station ;  and  the  eye  thus  look- 
ing at  creation  from  a  point  without  it,  for  the  first  time 
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takes  in  the  whole  view  of  its  Former's  designs.  We 
then  know  his  end  in  all  the  wonders  of  earth  and  of 
heaven ;  we  can  appreciate  the  means  he  uses ;  we 
have  the  key  to  the  mystery.  There  is  then  light  in 
darkness  for  us,  and  harmony  in  confusion,  and 
strength  in  weakness ;  and  the  steadfastness  of  virtue 
amid  the  temptations  of  vice  ;  and  gladness  springing 
up  out  of  weeping  ;  and  liiip,  immortal  life,  the  bright 
flower  that  grows  from  the  tomb  of  death.  And  to 
know  all  this  is  to  be  wise.  A  good  understanding 
have  all  they  that  do  accordingly. 

2.  This  sympathy  with  God  will  make  us  goodj  as 
well  as  vnse.  It  will  exalt  our  afiections,  as  well  as 
enlighten  our  judgments.  The  contemplation  of  puri- 
ty naturally  inspires  a  loathing  of  corruption,  and  an 
unconscious  wish  for  kindred  purity;  and  that  wish  is 
already  germinating  holiness.  The  brightness  beto- 
kening the  presence  of  Divinity,  at  which  Moses  gazed 
on  Sinai,  was  reflected  on  his  own  countenance.  An 
apostle  tells  us,  '  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be,'  in 
the  hereafter  to  which  we  aspire ;  '  but  we  shall  be 
like  God,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is ;'  we  shall 
have  a  clearer  and  more  intimate  perception  of  his  ex- 
cellences, and  be  conformed  insensibly  to  them  through 
the  vivifying  sight.  So  tliat  if  '  the  pure  in  heart  are 
blessed,  because  they  shall  see  God,'  they  who  see 
him,  who  see  him  even  now  with  the  mind's  eye,  see 
him  habitually  in  their  spirits'  affectionate  communings, 
are  blessed,  because  they  shall  be,  yea,  and  are  already, 
so  far,  pure  in  heart. 

This  is  the  direct  influence  of  sympathy,  with  the 
hallowed  character  of  Deity.    There  is  also,  an  indii* 
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'4^t  influence.  Any  dmotion-  approaching  to  a  feeling 
of  personal  friendsbip  toward  him,  must  invest  with 
winning  attractiveness,  the  commandments  he  has  pro- 
mulgated. We  look  at  them  without  this,  and  tliey 
are  'tables  of  stone;'  too  often  the  letter  that  killetb, 
rather  than  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  We  reverence, 
and  mean  to  obey  them,  it  may  be  ;  but  we  do  not 
love  them,  as  the  words  of  a  iriend,  endeared  to  us  by 
the  tenderest  ties  that  can  bind  spirit  to  spirit  in  orison 
of  soul.  We  very  much  want  somelhmg  to  make  us 
so  love  the  commandments.  They  should  not  seem  to 
be  sounded  forth  with  the  harshness  of  imperative  au- 
thority, as  through  the  braying  trumpet  of  military 
command,  in  the  tumult  of  a  battle-field ;  but  to  be 
breathed  gently  upon  the  heart  as  ihe  soft  accents  of 
a  loved  associate,  every  whisper  caught  eagerly  by 
the  ear,  and  treasured  up  for  delighted  obedience  at 
any  cost. 

But  independently  of  the  willing  affection  which  glows 
in  sympathy,  the  simple  idea  that  we  are  concurring 
with  the  Most  High,  must  give  a  charm  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  excellence.  We  are  fellow- workers, 
then,  we  feel,  with  (Jod.  We  coincide  with  the  most 
glorious  of  beings  in  the  most  glorious  of  his  attributes, 
when  we  love  and  exercise  the  religious  virtues.  The 
precepts  he  gives  us,  he  obeys  himself :  they  are  his 
own  rules  of  action.  The  moral  spirit  he  would  have 
us  breathe,  he  breathes  himself.  When  we  read  our 
duty,  therefore,  in  his  word,  it  is  not  consulting  a  mere 
dry  collection  of  conventional  statutes ;  it  is  looking 
upon  the  reflection  of  his  moral  image  there.    When 

^e  perform  our  doty,  it  is  n«t  coldly  satisfying  the  ar- 
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lificial  conditions  of  a  positive  law,  to  i 

and   punisbnienis  are  Cormally  nonexed  : 

sing  that  reQecuoa  of  this  moral  image  o 

ter.     Let  the  honor,  tlie  glory,  the  u 

ness  of  the  thought,  make  it  deligliiful  ti 

man's  part.     Would  we  have  a  fi 

with  our  Father  in  Heaven  ^    Then  we  shall  be  holy, 

for  be  is  ho\y.     We  siiall  be  merciful,  for  he  is  merci- 

ul.     His  beoevolence  symp.ilhizes  with  all  living  cres- 

tures,  and  so  of  course,  must  ours. 

3.  If  we  have  sympathy  with  him  who  is  mse  and 
good,  wisdom  and  goodness  at  once  make  us  partaken 
of  happincM  also  with  him.  This  needs  no  proof. 
We  are  then  wise  to  discern  bis  will ;  and  perceive 
bow  it  is  working,  through  opposition  and  concur- 
rence, through  darkness  and  light,  a  glorious  accom- 
plishment. We  feel  secure.  No  anxious  fears  dis- 
turb our  peace.  The  storm  of  worldly  tribulation  may 
lower  around,  but  we  possess  our  souls  in  patience, 
looking  unto  the  end. 

And  we  not  only  know  that  bis  will  may  be  trusted 
for  its  kindness,  but  our  own  wills  have  been  moulded 
into  general  conformity  whh  his.  Our  afTections,  sen- 
timents, purposes,  pursuits,  harmonize.  We  wish  only 
what  he  wishes.  We  could  not  value  what  He  would 
condemn.  We  could  not  disparage  or  decline  what  He 
approves  or  proposes.  And  therefore  there  is  peace 
in  OUT  souls,  because  there  is  always  seKCuity  in  Hit 
harmonious,  self-poised  spirit.  We  have  peace  with 
Sim,  and  if  with  Him,  assuredly  with  the  world,  and 
with  ourselves.  And  then  we  aro  happy.  We  J'eel 
that  we  walk  always  in  the  sun-light  of  His  favor,  and 
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our  hearts  are  attuDed  to  the  myriad  voices  of  joy  in 
which  his  own  exuberant  blessedness  breathes  through 
his  creation.  We  have  all  experienced  the  balmy  ex- 
hilaration which  seems  to  enter  through  every  sense 
on  the  first  mild  vernal  day, 

"  So  pure,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth,  and  sky," 

that  draws  us  out,  after  the  long  confinement  of  the 
winter,  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty,  and  fragrance,  and 
melody  of  rural  scenes.  How  all  nature  appears  to 
brighten  in  its  Creator's  smile  !  how  joyous  are  all 
living  creatures !  We  sympathise  with  the  glad  world  ; 
and  that  is  unconsciously  sympathising  with  its  Maker 
on  high ;  who,  we  feel,  rejoices  with  it  in  its  happi- 
ness. This  bland  and  elevating  emotion  is  such  as  I 
conceive  would  be  excited  vividly  and  constantly  by  a 
perfect  sympathy  with  God. 

And  now  I  ask,  all  ye  who  read  these  pages,  is  it 
not  worth  our  while  to  cultivate  this  congeniality  of 
spirit  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits  ?  Think  of  him, 
then,  often,  as  with  personal  afiection.  Away  with  the 
chilling  abstractions  of  metaphysical  theology.  Love 
him,  not  with  the  understanding  only,  as  an  infinite  and 
eternal  ^r5^  cause,  to  talk  about,  but  with  the  heart, 
and  the  sanctified  imagination ;  presendng  him  in  the 
more  definite  image  of  an  interesting  Friend.  Feel 
towards  him  as  towards  an  object  of  the  heart's  true 
love ;  who,  though  in  his  natural  attributes  he  rises 
above  all  human  apprehension,  in  his  moral,  is  well 
pleased  to  receive  the  affection  of  the  lowliest  mind. 

To  nourish  this  sympathy,  farther,  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  light,  the  light  of  the  soul,  truth,  and  good- 
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ness.  Love  truth  and  goodness  above  all  things, 
knowing  that  He  loves  them  ;  they  are  the  elements 
on  which  He  lives,  as  we  live  on  food,  and  air.  And 
love  all  mankind,  your  brethren,  your  Father's  chil- 
dren ;  saying  to  yourselves,  '  at  this  very  moment  lus 
tender  regards  are  upon  these  same  persons  on  whom 
mine  rest :  I  rejoice  in  the  thought :  may  it  stregthen 
the  fellowship  that  draws  me,  through  them,  to  himself. 
Dwell  then,  often,  in  fine,  on  the  noble  thought  of  the 
apestle — *  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  And  therefore,  as 
the  grand  lesson  teaches,  '  let  us  love  one  another.' 

M. 
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A  letter  to  William  £.  Channlng,  D.  D.  on  the  subject  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
the  Theological  Semiuary,  Andover.    Boston  :  1830.  pp.  52. 

We  have  read  this  letter  with  a  feeling  of  grief  and 
disappointment.  We  have  never  been  able,  it  is  true, 
to  discover  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Stuart,  those 
marks  of  extraordinary  candor,  which  some  have  been 
fond  of  attributing  to  him.  But  we  had  supposed, 
that  he  had  some  self-respect,  and  some  regard  to 
common  decency.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
expect  from  him  that  strain  of  coarse  and  vulgar  de- 
clamation, but  too  common  in  some  of  the  leading  or- 
thodox publications  of  the  day ;  and  the  present  pam- 
phlet, therefore,  occasions  us  the  more  surprise  and 
regret. 
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The  Letter  is  evidently  designed  to  draw  forth  a  re- 
ply from  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and 
did  we  think  its  intrinsic  merits  such  as  to  require  any 
notice  from  him,  our  present  remarks  would  be  spared. 
But  we  do  not  so  deem  of  it.  We  regard  it  as  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  prop  up  a  sinking  cause,  and  wipe 
off  the  stigma  very  justly  fastened  on  the  advocates  for 
exclusion  and  uncharitableness. 

We  have  no  dread  of  its  effects.  In  one  respect, 
we  think  its  publication  augurs  well.  It  shows  that  the 
class  of  christians,  whose  sentiments,  we  suppose,  the 
Letter  may  be  regarded  as  speaking,  are  beginning  to 
feel,  that  a  powerful  reaction  is  taking  place ;  that  the 
current  is  strongly  setting  against  a  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  unless  they  can  prove, 
therefore,  that  their  opinions  and  measures  do  not  tend 
to  uncharitableness  and  the  destruction  of  all  national 
freedom,  their  downfall  is  sure.  This,  we  say,  augurs 
well.  It  indicates  a  sound  and  healthful  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  advocates  of  a  harsh  and  gloomy 
theology,  have  been  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  con- 
vincing the  world,  that  their  views  and  policy  are  not 
at  war  with  the  *  sweet  charities '  of  the  gospel,  not  at 
war  with  nature  and  common  sense.  This  is  precise- 
ly the  crisis  we  have  long  wished  to  see.  In  this  re- 
spect, however  we  may  disapprove  the  spirit  of  the 
present  publication,  we  hail  its  appearance  with  joy. 
We  hail  it  as  evidence,  that  the  cause  we  have  been 
long  advocating,  the  cause  of  true  liberality  and  Catho- 
licism, is  gradually  gaining  strength.  The  prospect, 
in  fact,  never  appeared  more  encouraging. 
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Professor  Stuart,  who  wishes  to  be  understood  as 
uttering  the  feelings  of  the  orthodox'  generally  of  thk 
Commonwealth,  thinks  that  they  have,  as  a  body, 
grievous  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Unitarians,  and 
especially,  Dr  Channing.  They  have  been  stigma- 
tized, he  asserts,  as  '  conspirators,'  against  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  community ;  in  proof  of  which,  he 
quotes  several  passages  front  Dr  Channing's  writings. 
Of  the  character  of  these  passages,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the  following  extracts. 

•  Is  it  said,  that,  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of  private  Judg- 
ment and  of  speaking  and  writing  according  to  our  convictions,  are 
guarantied  with  every  solemnity  by  institutions  and  laws,  religion  can 
never  degenerate  into  tyranny ;  that  here  its  whole  influence  must 
con!;pirc  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the  mind  ?  I  answer,  we 
discover  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  we  ascribe  to  consti- 
tutions the  power  of  charming  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
exclusion.  Almost  every  other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to 
rest ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  intolerance  always  shelters  it- 
self under  the  name  and  garb  of  religious  zeal.  Because  we  live  in 
a  country,  where  the  gross,  outward,  visible  chain  is  broken,  we 
must  not  conclude  tliat  we  are  necessarily  free.  There  are  chains 
not  made  of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  espion- 
age of  bigotry  may  as  effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  our  hearts, 
as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed  police.  There  are  countless  ways 
by  which  men  in  a  free  country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbor's 
rights.  In  religion  the  instrument  is  ready  made  and  always  at 
hand.  I  refer  to  Opinion,  combined  and  organized  in  sects,  and 
swayed  by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have  no  Inquisition.  But  a 
sect,  skilfully  organized,  trained  to  utter  one  cry,  combined  to 
cover  with  reproach  whoever  may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to 
strike  terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual  menace  ;  such 
a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition. 
It  ferves  the  minister  as  effectually  as  the  sword.  The  present  age 
is  notoriously  sectarian,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty.' — Election 
Sermon,  pp.  27,  28. 
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Again  Dr  Channing  says : 

*  We  do  not  deny,  that  our  brethren  have  a  right  fo  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  our  christian  character.  But  we  insist  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  judged  by  the  fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most 
settled  rules,  by  which  character  can  be  tried ;  and  when  these  are 
overloolced,  and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  we  are  in- 
jured ;  and  an  assault  on  character,  which  rests  on  this  ground,  de- 
serves no  better  name  than  defamation  and  persecution. 

*  I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution,  will  be  indignantly 
repelled  by  those,  who  deal  most  largely  in  denunciation.  But  per- 
secution is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  for  opinions ;  and  surely  as- 
saults on  character  fall  under  tliis  definition.  Some  persons  seem 
to  think,  that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing  error  with  fire  and 
sword ;  and  that  therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  distem- 
pered imaginations,  because  no  class  of  christians  among  us  is  arm- 
ed with  these  terrible  weapons.  But  no.  The  form  is  changed, 
but  the  spirit  lives.  Persecution  has  given  up  its  halter  and  fagot, 
but  it  breathes  venom  from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it  can- 
not openly  destroy.' — Channing's  works,  p,  561,  562. 

These  and  other  passages  of  similar  import,  are  ad- 
duced by  Prof.  Stuart,  as  specimens  of  the  language, 
in  which  Dr  Channing  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
Orthodox  ;  and  they  contain,  as  he  thinks,  a  charge 
of  open  and  foul  *  conspiracy,'  of  *  a  settled  design  to 
invade  the  religious  liberties  of  this  community.'  '  You 
have  charged  the  orthodox,'  says  he,  *  with  a  settled, 
steadfast,  unrelenting  purpose  to  suppress  all  free  in- 
quiry respecting  matters  of  religion.'  Again,  'they 
are  accused,'  he  asserts,  of  '  plotting  against  the  dear- 
est rights  of  all  who  have  any  respect  for  religion :' 
ihey  are  held  up  *  to  the  world  as  combined  to  oppress 
and  to  enslave  (in  a  religious  respect)  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;'  as  '  plotting  to  enclose  the  community  in  the 
toils  of  the  Inquisition ;'  as  being  '  dark  and  designing 
conspirators  against  the  religious  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try.' To  sum  up  all,  he  says,  addressing  Dr.  Channing, 
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'  You  have  giyen  your  name  to  the  world  m  the  avdier  of ; 
tioDS,  that  we  are  aiming  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  religious  liber- 
ty of  this  Commonwealth  ;  that  we  are  combined  to  put  down  all 
free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion ;  that  we  are  endeayoting,  in 
secrect  and  openly,  to  introduce  an  eccesiastical  tyranny  worse  than 
that  of  the  Inqubition ;  that  we  are  determined  to  raise  up  ecdea- 
iastical  Courts  to  try,  condem,  and  punish  all  whom  we  deem  to  be 
heretics ;  and  thus  to  prevent  all  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
all  freedom  in  respect  to  religious  opinion.'  p.  87. 

In  such  language,  Prof.  Stuart  describes  the  charges 
which,  as  he  conceives,  are  brought  against  the  Ortho- 
dox of  this  Commonwealth  by  Dr  Channing. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  language,  we  beg  leave 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  representations  which 
Dr  Channing  has  made  of  the  spirit  of  Orthodoxy,  are 
not ,  as  Prof.  Stuart  seems  willing  to  have  it  supposed, 
confined  to  the  exhibition  it  has  made  of  itself  in  '  Old' 
Massachusetts.  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  manifested  in  this  country  generally,  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  the  Professor,  we 
suppose,  has  substantial  reasons  for  wishing  to  narrow 
the  field  of  controversy. 

In  the  next  place,  we  would  observe,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  appears  not  exactly  to  understand 
Dr  Channing ;  or,  at  least,  has  not  correctly  repre- 
sented him.  The  language  of  Dr  Channing,  and  of 
liberal  christians  generally,  was  never  meant  to  be 
taken  in  that  broad  and  gross  sense  which  the  Profes- 
sor seems  to  attribute  to  it.  We  say,  seems,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  is  in  earnest.  We  think  too 
well  of  his  understanding  for  this.  In  his  picture  of 
Orthodox  grievances,  he  has  dealt  very  largely  in  ex- 
aggeration. He  has  written  with  his  usual  off  hand 
warmth,  and  has  employed  some  expressions,   which, 
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in  his  sober  moments,  we  suppose  he  would  contend, 
are  not  to  be  construed  too  rigorously.     He  talks  of 
*  conspiracies,'  and  '  plots,'  in  which  he  would  have  it 
thought,  that     we   accuse   the   orthodox   of   having 
embarked,  as  it  were,  with  nudice  prepense,  and  to  this 
gross  construction  of  the  charge  brought  against  them 
by  Unitarians,  the  Letter  owes  whatever  of  plausibility 
it  possesses.     But  Prof.  Stuart  knows  as  well  as  we, 
that  no   such  direct^  formal,  and  wicked    'plot,'  or 
^  conspiracy,'   is  meant  to  be  charged  on  the   Ortho- 
dox.   We  are  not  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  they 
have  come  together,  and  said  in  so  many  words,  *  We 
will  put  down  religious  liberty  ;  it  is  a  bad  thing,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it,  the  better.'     We  believe 
that  they  have  no  design  now,  whatever  they  once  had, 
to  erect  a  formal  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  to  setde 
controversies,  and  cut  oflf  oflfending  members.     It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  this,  and  they  know  it.     We 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  such  a  tribunal,  several 
years  ago,  when  an  eflfort  was  made  to  introduce  the 
.  Connecticut  system  of  Consociations  among  us ;  but 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  project  was  a  vain  one. 
There  is  much  less  encouragement  for  attempting  such 
a  measure  now,  than  there  was  then ;  and  the  chie& 
in  the  ranks  of  Orthodoxy  know  it. 

We  accuse  them  of  no  direct,  formaly  and  malicious 
plot  or  conspiracy,  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  term. 
We  say  only,  that  they  are  the  advocates  of  a  system 
of  doctrines,  which,  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, is  unfriendly  to  Christian  liberty ;  and  m  sup- 
port of  which,  they  resort,  and  have  resorted,  to  lan- 
guage and  acts,  which  tend  to  discourage  the  exerciaa 
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of  the  andefrstanding,  and  destroy  all  true  and  ratioiial 
freedom.  We  say,  that  the  spirit  of  their  sjrstem  is 
wholly  exclusive;  that  all  its  tendencies  are  exclu- 
sive ;  that  wherever  it  is  acted  upon,  wherever  its  m- 
fluences  remain  unobstructed,  there  the  right  of  {HTi- 
vate  judgment,  there  Christian  liberty  falls  a  sacrifice. 
Its  influences,  wc  know,  are  often  counteracted  by 
antagonist  principles  and  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but 
Still  the  tendency,  we  maintain,  is  to  promote  tjrranny 
and  uncharitableness,  and  that  it  has  promoted  them 
just  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  operation ;  that 
by  terror,  by  appeals  to  men's  prejudices  and  passions, 
by  a  thousand  methods  of  influencing  the  public  mind, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  upon  it  the  distinguishing 
dogmas  of  Orthodoxy,  muhitudes  have  exercised  the 
right  of  private  judgment  at  the  hazard  of  their  world- 
ly interests,  their  reputation,  and  their  peace. 

This  is  our  charge.  Now  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  it,  which  asserts  that  the  doctrines  of  Or- 
thodoxy are,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  exclusive, 
we  deem  no  argument  necessary.  It  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  words,  to  go  about  to  prove,  that  a  sys- 
tem, which  teaches  us  to  regard  a  majority  of  our  fel- 
low men,  as  the  enemies  oif  goodness,  outcasts-and  rep- 
robate, being  born  ^  subject  to  God's  wrath  and  curse,' 
and  doomed  by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  to  endure 
never-ending  torments  in  hell  fire  forever,  while  a  few, 
arbitrarily  selected  from  the  corrupt  mass,  are  regenera- 
ted and  saved  by  a  miraculous  agency, — ^it  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  words,  to  go  about  to  prove  that  such  a 
system  can  exert  no  gentle  and  kindly  influences.  So 
far  as  it  produces  any  efiect,  it  must  nourbh  a  spirit  of 
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pride,  gloom,  and  moroseness.  We  say  not  that  all 
who  receive  this  system,  cherish  such  a  spirit;  we 
cheerfully  admit  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  excep* 
tioos.  But  common  sense,  we  think,  fully  bears  us 
out  in  the  assertion,  that  its  tendency  is  to  generate  it ; 
and  that  if  it  do  not,  in  all  cases,  generate  it,  it  is  be* 
cause  its  legitimate  effects  are  neutralised  by  the  princi- 
ples of  our  moral  constitution,  and  by  those  great  truths 
of  revelation,  the  influence  of  which  is  never  wholly 
extinguished  by  the  errors  in  combination  with  which 
they  are  received. 

Further,  we  say  that  the  manner  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodoxy  have,  for  some  years  past,  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  the  whole 
system  of  orthodox  measures  and  influences,  in  fact, 
tends  to  uncharitableness ;  tepds  to  repress  a  spirit  of 
examination  and  research ;  tends  to  overawe  meek  m- 
quirers ;  in  a  word,  tends  to  enslave.  We  utter  thb 
charge  in  sober  conviction.  For  the  truth  of  it,  we 
*  make  an  appeal,'  with  Prof.  Stuart,  '  to  the  public' 
The  result  of  such  an  appeal,  we  are  confident,  will 
be  in  our  favor,  and  we  thank  the  Professor,  therefore, 
for  suggesting  it.  It  is  putting  the  matter  on  precisely 
the  ground  we  wish. 

The  public,  the  sober  and  reflecting  part  of  it,  at 
least,  we  believe,  has  long  been  weary  of  the  narrow, 
overbearing,  and  slanderous  spirit  of  sectarian  ortho- 
doxy. The  gross  denunciations  uttered  against  men 
of  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  arts  which  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  such  senti- 
ments, have  produced  a  feeling  of  wide  and  deep  dis- 
gust.     This  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  various 
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ways,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  grief,  no  doubt,  of 
the  exclusionists.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  tbey 
have  been  harshly  dealt  with.  The  complaints  of 
Prof.  Stuart,  that  they  have  been  treated  widi '  unex- 
ampled severity,'  that  they  are  '  oppressed  and  abused,' 
will  be  heard,  we  believe,  with  no  slight  degree  of  as- 
tonishment. True,  they  have  met  frowns  and-  re- 
bukes ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  public  has  been 
unjust  to  them,  that  it  has  without  reason,  regarded 
them  as  the  abettors  of  a  system,  at  war  with  religious 
liberty  and  public  peace,  \^e  would  request  such  an 
one  to  examine  their  history  for  a  short  period  back, 
and  especially  to  read  their  publications. 

We  will  say  nothing  now  of  die  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
sociations of  a  sister  state,  alluded  to  above,  on  the 
spirit  of  which  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Abbot  from  Coven- 
try, Connecticut,  for  what  was  deemed  an  error  of 
opinioD,  furnishes  a  sufficient  comment ;  nor  of  the 
attempt  seriously  made,  but  fortunately  defeated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  community,  to  entail  on  Massa- 
chusetts the  curse  of  a  similar  system.*  We  will  pass 
over  Dr  Ely's  project  to  organize  what  he  calls  a 
'  Christian,'  that  is,  a  Calvinistic,  *  party  in  polidcs,' 
which  should,  within  a  few  years,  ^  bring  millions  of 
electors  into  the  field.'  And  we  will  not  insist  on  the 
exclusive  policy  pursued,  of  late,  by  a  majority  of 
the  convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  defence  of  that  policy  by  a  writer  in 
the  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  who  at  last,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,   St.  Paul  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 

*  We  reserve  thU  topic  for  a  future  number. 
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that  *  fiiith '  is  greater  than  *  charity.'*  Nor  will  we 
press  the  case  of  the  American  Temperance  Society, 
of  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  character  of  which, 
some  curious  developments  were  made  before  our 
Legislature  during  the  session  of  last  vrinter.  We 
will,  for  the  prei^nt,  pass  over  these  and  numerous 
other  items  of  evidence,  and  advert  to  the  ordinary  and 
every  day  influences  of  orthodoxy. 

What  then  have  been  the  weapons  it  has  employed 
in  its  support.  Has  it  not  attempted  to  work  on  men's 
credulity  and  fears?  Has  it  not  resorted  to  gross  mis- 
representations and  abuse  ?  Has  it  not  been  for  years 
denouncing  Unitarianism  as  a  monstrous  impiety? 
Has  it  not  sounded  far  and  wide  the  alarm  of  infidelity 
against  us?  And  lest  the  truth  should  be  discovered, 
and  Unitarianism  successfully  plead  its  cause,  and  win 
its  way  to  the  understanding  and  heart,  have  not  men 
been  warned  against  reading  a  Unitarian  book,  or 
hearing  a  Unitarian  preacher,  as  a  peril  and  a  sm  ? 
Has  not  the  language  of  the  friends  of  Orthodoxy,  we 
say  not  of  all,  but  of  too  many,  virtually  been,  *  The  doc- 
trines we  inculcate  are  true  ;  doubt  not  what  we  teach 
you  ;  confide  implicitly  in  us,  and  beware  of  whatever 
is  opposed  to  that  we  inculcate  ;  stay  not  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  opposite  views ;  hear 
not  those  views  defended,  lest  your  minds  become 
contaminated?'  Have  not  the  harmony  of  our  parishes, 
and  the  peace  of  neighborhoods  and  families,  been  in- 
terrupted by  unauthorised  intrusion,  by  men  thrusting 
themselves  in  uncalled,  to  '  sound  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
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cord,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt?*   Haa  uot  abmo 
been  copiously  poured  out  ?  Have  not  calunmies  been 
uttered  ?  Have  not  the  decisions  of  our  courts  been  at* 
tacked  in  a  style  of  great  indelicacy  and  coarseness, 
and  our  Judges  been  stigmatised  as  men  who  pervert 
justice  ?  Who  does  not  remember  the  language  of  the 
Groton  Result,  and  of  the  controversies  to  which  it 
gave  rise  ?  ^  Even  Prof.  Stuart,  can  descend  to  adopt 
the  tone  of  vulgar  abuse,  and  talk,  as  in  the  present 
Letter,  of  *  property  wrested  from  us  [the  orthodox] 
under  color  of  law  ^ !     We  will  not  stop  to  comment 
on  the  gross  indecency  of  such  aspersions  on  the  char- 
acter of  our  Judges.     But  abuse  of  thb  kind  has  be- 
come quite  too  common  of  late.    Our  ears  have  grown 
familiar  with  it.     We  have  been  accustomed,  for  some 
years,  to  hear  the  bitterest  denunciations  against  Unita- 
rians of  every  rank  and  condition,  against  those  who 
minster  at  the  altars  of  justice  and  of  religion,  those 
who  teach  in  our  venerable  University,  or  hold  ci^l 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  against  all,  in  fact,  of  every 
name,  who  dare  to  call  in  question  the  infallibility  of 
Orthodoxy,  or  offer  the  least  resistance  to  its  encroach- 
ments.    And  yet  Prof.  Stuart  would  persuade  us  that 
the  Orthodox  are   the  kindest,  gentlest,   meekest  of 
God's  creatures,  and  that  there  is  no  spice  of  illiberaJi- 
ty  in  their  natures ! 

^Ido  know,^  says  he,  to  Dr  Channiog, '  that  the  ac- 
cusations which  you  stand  pledged  to  support,  [we  give 
the  passage  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Letter,  not 

*  This  subject  with  some  other  topics  suggested  by  the  letter,  may 
be  considered  hereafter. 
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omitting  italics  and  capitals]  are  NOT  TRUE.    / 
aver  that  THEY  ARE  NOT,   before   heaven  and 
earth.'  p.  37.    Extraordinary  language,  indeed  I  *Ido 
know ' — '  I  aver^  before  heaven  and  earth,'  that  ortho* 
doxy,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  of  late  exhibited  it- 
self, is  not  exclusive  and  narrow,  that  its  friends  have 
never  resorted  to  methods  of  terror  and  menace  to 
'  drown  the  free  expression  of  opinion,'  that  they  have 
never  sent  forth  a  voice  of  denunciation  and  reproach, 
that  they  have  never  done  or  said  any  thing,  which  has 
directly  tended  to  the  discouragement  of  christian  lib- 
erty, by  rendering  the  full  exercise  of  it  perilous, — *  I 
do  aver  before  heaven. and  earth,'  that  orthodoxy  and 
it?  friends  have  never  been  guilty  of  this !    Truly,  this 
is  a  very  convenient  mode  of  settling  the  controversy. 
Does  Prof.  Stuart  then  really  think,  that  his  bare  and 
unsupported  assertion  will  be  taken  as  evidence  against 
the  proofs  derived  from  our  own  senses  ?    We  are  not 
aware  that  his   assertion,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is 
worth  more  than  the  assertion  of  any  other  man  ;  and 
we  assure  him,  that  we  can  bring  hundreds  and  thou* 
sands,  who  will  testify,  from  their  own  experience^  to 
the  exclusive  and  domineering  spirit  of  Orthodoxy. 
We  can  bring  hundreds  and  thousands,  who  will  say, 
We  '  do  know^  we  '  aver^  before  heaven  and  eanh,' 
that  Orthodoxy,  as  it  has  appeared  in  this  country  of 
late  years,  is  intolerant  and  overbearing,  that  its  ten- 
dency has  been  to  restrain  the  free  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding,  and  free  expression  of  sentiment.      It 
does  not  say  in  words, '  dare  not  to  think  and  to  speak,' 
but  it  does  say,  if  not  in  words,  yet  by  action, '  Your 
liberty  of  thinting  and  speaking  reaches  not  beyond  a 
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fixed  point — if  you  dare  to  go  beyond  that  point,  if  yoo 
deviate  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  acknowl- 
edged standard  of  Orthodoxy,  you  shall  suflfer  for  your 
presumption  ?' 

Such  is,  and  has  been  the  spirit  of  orthodoxy  for 
some  years  past,  and  we  can  bring  multitudes  of  wh* 
nesses,  who  will  say,  '  we  knov)  it ;'  we  have  witnessed 
the  effects  of  such  a  spirit ;  we  have  felt,  we  have  felt 
them.  We  can  bear  positive  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  spirit.  Prof.  Stuart  may  aver  *  before 
heaven  and  earth,'  that  it  does  not  exist,  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  we  '  do  hnoWy  that  it  exists ;  we  have  felt,  we 
have  felt  its  effects. 

Such  testimony  may  be  bad  in  half  the  towns  and 
villages  of  our  counu-y  ;  and  we  suppose  that  being 
testimony  of  the  positive  kind,  it  will  be  allowed  as 
much  weight,  at  least,  as  the  unsupported  negative 
of  a  single  individual,  though  that  individual  be  Prof. 
Stuart.  The  Professor,  excepting  so  far  as  he  is  himself 
concerned,  can  testify  only  that  he  has  not  witnessed 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  our  country,  a  spirit  of  intolerance. 
But  multitudes,  as  well  qualified  as  he  to  give  evi- 
dence in  such  matters,  will  testify  that  they  have  wit- 
nessed it.  Whom  shall  we  believe  ?  Whom  ought  we 
to  believe  ?  Prof.  Stuart,  or  our  own  senses,  and  the  re- 
ports of  thousands  of  competent  witnesses  in  all  parts  of 
our  land } 

Go  into  almost  any  orthodox  parish  in  the  country, 
in  which  there  is  found  an  individual  who  is  begin- 
ning to  be  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Unitarian- 
ism.  Observe  the  alarm  which  is  excited,  and  the 
train  of  measures  which  is  put  in  operation,  especially 
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if  he  be  a  member  of  the  church.  His  brethren  begin 
to  look  upon  him  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  inquiries 
are  instituted,  and  he  is  urged  to  state  definitely  what 
he  believes,  and  what  he  does  not.  We  will  suppose, 
that  he  is  not  intimidated  by  the  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  but  continues  to  pursue  his  researches 
in  the  spirit  of  true  independence.  The  result,  per- 
haps,  is,  that  he  is  led  to  reject  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Orthodoxy,  and  becomes  an  avowed  Unitarian. 
Now  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  a  sentence  of 
exclusion  is  fulminated  against  him,  and  he  is  pro- 
nounced an  apostate  from  Christianity,  and  impious. 
Care  is  charitably  taken  to  poison  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  and  family,  against  him  ;  and  even  his  children, 
and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  are  taught  to  regard  him  as 
a  reprobate.  This  is  not  all.  If  he  is  placed  in  a 
humble,  or  dependent  condition,  be  will  be  threatened 
during  the  several  steps  of  the  process,  with  loss  of 
employment.  He  will  be  made  distinctly  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  persist,  public  patronage  will  be 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  thus  in  addition  to  other 
evils  which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  is  menaced  with 
poverty  and  famine. 

Take  another  case ;  there  are  thousands  of  such. 
A  parish  accustomed  to  hear  Unitarian  preaching,  be- 
comes divided,  and  an  Orthodox  society  is  set  up. 
An  individual,  say  a  female,  among  the  Unitarians, 
becomes  seriously  impressed.  The  fact  is  soon  whis- 
pered about ;  and  if  the  person  be  in  a  condition  that 
renders  access  to  her  easy,  all  the  arts  of  proselytism 
are  immediately  resorted  to.  She  is  visited  by  the 
Orthodox,  sisteriiood,  who  are  sure  to  instil  into  her 
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mind  a  host  of  prejudices  against  Unitaiianism  and 
Unitarians,  whom  they  represent  as  destitute  of  all 
genuine  religion,  and  '  deniers  of  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.'  They  invite,  they  urge;  they  empby  every 
method  of  entreaty  and  terror.  If  the  individual 
show  any  symptoms  of  yielding,  their  efibrts  are  re* 
doubled,  and  they  spare  no  exertions  to  enduce  her  to 
see  the  'new  Orthodox  minister.'  Wearied  by  impor- 
tunity, she  consents,  perhaps.  He  visits  her,  and 
prayer  meetings  are  appointed  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  her  case,  at  which  her  conversion  is  made  the 
object  of  distinct  and  solemn  address.  Other  means 
are  employed.  The  consequence  may  be,  that  over- 
powered by  terror,  and  worn  and  enfeebled  by  men- 
tal, and,  perhaps,  bodily  suffering,  she  loses  all  firm- 
ness, and  falls,  at  last,  an  unresisting  victim  to  the  arts 
of  proselytism. 

Every  one  knows  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  per- 
petually made ;  and  we  suppose  that  few  persons  of 
unprejudiced  minds  will  deny,  that  the  sort  of  influ- 
ence, which  is  exerted,  in  carrying  them  forward,  is 
friendly  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the  free  use  of  the 
understanding  and  judgment. 

When  the  spirit  of  Orthodoxy  does  not  manifest  it- 
self in  the  marked  forms  above  described,  it  is  still 
sure  to  make  itself  felt.  In  a  majority  of  Calvinistic 
parishes  in  the  country,  there  are  those  probably,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  best  minds,  who 
feel  little  respect  for  the  prevalent  theology  ;  but  the 
terrors  of  an  Orthodox  police,  prevent  them  from 
examining,  or  from  uttering  aloud  their  convictions. 
They  are  forever  debarred  the  consolation  and  eano- 
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bling  influence  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  faith,  because 
the  path  of  free  and  independent  inquiry  is  hedged 
about  with  danger ;  because  the  moment  they  incur  the 
imputation  of  heresy,  they  are  subjected  to  contempt, 
reproach,  and  dread  of  desertion  and  want,  evils  in- 
volving themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

Such,  as  thousands,  we  repeat,  are  ready  to  testify, 
is  the  spirit  of  Orthodoxy,  as  it  has  of  laie  years,  mani- 
fested itself  in  this  country.  And  will  Prof.  Stuart 
say,  that  this  is  not  essentially  a  persecuting  spirit  ? 
Will  he  undertake  to  say,  that  the  representations  we 
have  made,  are  wholly  fanciful  ?  that  they  have  no 
correspondence  with  reality  ?  If  so,  we  should  despair 
of  convincing  him  by  the  strongest  array  of  facts. 

But,  he  affirms,  *  we  [Orthodox  christians]  are 
abused  and  slandered  !'  '  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  re- 
cent Orthodox  publications,  which  can  well  compare 
with  the  reiterated  charges  agamst  us,  by  Unitarians, 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press !'  We  are  truly  sorry 
for  the  Professor's  memory,  and  must  beg  leave  to 
refresh  it  by  two  or  three  quotations  and  references. 
We  know  not  whether  publications  bearing  date  eight 
or  nine  years  back,  come  within  his  description  of  *  re- 
cent.' If  not,  we  ask  his  pardon  for  introducing  tbe 
following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  farewell  Ser- 
mon of  the  celebrated  Dr  Mason,  to  his  people,  on 
leavmg  New  York,  and  is  not  of  very  old  date.  He 
speaks  of  Unitarians  as  belonging  to  that  ^'  rank  of 
traitors,  who  miscal  themselves  '  liberal  Christians.' " 

'  Against  these  men,'  says  he,  '  I  have  eyer  warned  you,  as  the 
enemies  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  Is  valuahle  in  his  re- 
ligion, and  pecnltar  in  his  salvation.  I  know  well  that  this  eon* 
gregation  is  considered  by  them  as  tiie  very  ibcus  of  what  tiiey 
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term  bigotry  *^  tnd  I  do  rejoice  that  thai  &r  I  tod  yoa  have  bees 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.  Long  may  it  coo. 
tinue  so !  Long  may  it  he  thought  a  hopeless  case  to  attempt  to 
bring  you  over  to  the  felbwslup  of  devils.  Though  I  would  not 
slander  the  devil ;  he  promotes  his  work  as  the  destroyer,  not  by 
tempting  men  to  his  belief,  but  by  porsuading  them  to  embrace 
what  he  does  not  believe ;  what  is  too  coarse  and  abominable  for  heU 
itself;  and  what  the  philosophical  christians  shall  find  to  be  so, 
when  they  get  to  their  own  place.  The  pretences  of  these  men  to 
kindness,  and  candor,  and  love,  are  all  hollow.  They  mean  to 
make  proselytes  of  you,  and  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell  than 
diemselves.  0  keep  at  a  distance  from  them !  Furthest  from  them, 
and  their  charity,  is  best  Come  not  near  their  ice,  never  to  be 
melted,  but  in  that  fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.' 

The  followiog  is  from  Dr.  Miller's  *  Letters  on  Uni- 
tarianism.' 

*  You  are  prepared,  I  hope,  to  decide  promptly,  and  without  wa- 
vering, that  they  [Uuitarians]  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as 
christian!*,  in  any  scriptural  sense  of  the  word ;  that  their  preach- 
ing  is  to  be  avoided  as  blasphemy  ;  their  publications  to  be  abhor- 
red as  pestiferous ;  their  ordinances  to  be  held  unworthy  of  regard 
as  christian  institutions ;  and  their  persons  to  be  in  all  respects 
treated  as  decent  and  sober  deists  in  disguise.' — '  Their  congrega- 
tions, evidently,  ought  not  to  be  called  churches,  nor  their  ordi- 
nances considered  as  valid ;  and  these  things  being  so,  you  ought 
to  regard  a  proposition  to  go  and  hear  them  preach,  or  to  read  their 
publications,  as  you  would  a  proposition  to  hear  a  preacher  of  optn 
infidelity,  or  to  read  an  artful  publication  of  a  follower  of  Herbert* 
or  of  Hume.' 

But  we  will  come  down  nearer  to  the  present  time» 
We  suppose  that  the  Professor  knows  of  a  certain  *  Or- 
thodox publication,'  called  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.' 
Report  makes  him  one  of  the  contributors.  And  what 
is  the  language  of  this  publication }  We  will  not  pol- 
lute our  pages  with  formal  extracts.  We  will  simplj 
refer  to  a  few  classes  of  offences  charged  on  Unitari* 
ans  in  that  *  bold,  bad,'  work.     And  first,  we  would 
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call  tbe  Professor's  attentioQ  to  the  attempt  pertiaft- 
ciously  made  to  fasten  on  them  the  stale  charge  of 
^tiniversalism.'  Is  he  ready  to  say  that  no  injustice  is 
done  us,  by  this  imputation  ?  Yet  he  must  know  that 
the  charge  has,  for  some  time  back,  been  reiterated,  in 
the  work  alluded  to,  as  often  at  least  as  once  every 
two  or  three  months,  for  the  gratiGcation  of  the  lovers 
of  scandal.''^  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  are  '  infi- 
dels,' say  they.  We  *  fall  clearly  on  the  side  of  tbe 
infidel.'  We  are  laboring  to  subvert  Christianity,  and 
substitute  in  its  place  a  sort  of  'German  Naturalism.' 
We  '  give  up  the  bible.'  This  continues  to  be  a  con- 
stant theme  of  abuse,  on  which  the  conductors  of  the 
*  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims '  have,  of  late,  contrived,  in 
defiance  of  all  decency,  to  serve  up  an  article  in  almost 
every  number.f  And  is  there  no  injustice  in  this  ? 
No  injustice  in  classing  Unitarians  of  the  present  age 
with  the  Tindals,  the  Morgans,  and  the  Bolingbrokes, 
of  former  davs  ?  Yet  this,  as  the  Professor  must  be 
aware,  is  done.  J  Not  satis6ed  with  abusing  the  living, 
they  have  slandered  the  dead  ;  and  Wakefield,  and 
Priestley j  and  Whiston,  and  Chillingworth,  and  other  de- 
parted worthies,  must  descend  to  take  their  place  in 
the  herd  of  infidels.^  Not  only  has  Unitarianism  been 
denounced,  but  the  character  oi  its  advocates  has  been 
assailed.  They  are  charged  with  disingenuous  arti- 
fice and  hypocrisy,  v  ith  *  a  disposition  to  conceal  their 


*  See  a  long  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  number  for  April,  1880. 
t  See  particolarly  the  numbers  for  Oct.  1629,  and  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  August,  1880. 
t  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  January,  1830. 
<5  lb.  Dec.  1829. 
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sentiments,  to  equivocate,  to  evade,  and  even  to  deny 
them  when  questioned.'* 

These  and  similar  charges,  form,  m  truth,  the  veiy 
staple  of  the  work  referred  to.  The  indecency  and 
grossness  of  its  attacks  on  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  are 
proverbial.  Nor  has  it  spared  individual  character. 
In  proof  its  wantonness,  we  had  almost  said  its  ma- 
lignity and  profligacy,  read,  if  you  have  patience,  the 
long  string  of  cold,  and  heartless  sarcasms  contained 
in  a  ^ Review '  of  'an  article  on  Associations,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  for  Sept.  1829.'f 

Yet  all  this,  it  seems,  goes  with  Prof.  Stuart  for 
nothing.  We  are  'slandered' — we  are  'slandered!' 
says  he.  '  We  allege  before  the  world  that  we  have 
been  slandered  and  abused  !'  '  I  know  of  nothing  in 
any  recent  Orthodox  publications,  which  can  well 
compare  with  the  reiterated  charges  against  us  by 
Unitarians  !'  Could  Prof.  Stuart  write  this  without  a 
blush?  Such  hardihood  of  assertion  is  really  astonish- 
ing. 

There  is  much  more  that  is  objectionabte  in  the 
Letter  before  us.  For  instance,  speaking  of  religious 
liberty  in  the  name  of  the  Orthodox  generally,  Prof. 
Stuart  expresses  an  opinion,  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  persons,  who  should  be  subjected  to  '  civil  disabili- 
ties,' to  an  *  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  citizens,'  on 
the  '  ground  of  religious  opinions,  and  they  are  Athe- 
ists, and  UniversalistSy  neither  of  whom,  it  seems,  can, 
in  the  view  of  the  Orthodox,  feel  the  obligation  of  an 

*  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  March,  1830.  p.  124. 
t  lb.  March,  1830. 
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oatb,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  *  mere  mockery '  to 
administer  it,  '  eitlier  as  a  witness,  or  as  a  magistrate.' 
But  we  eani)yt  at  present,  extend  our  remarks.  The 
Letter  is  full  of  complaint,  and  abounds  in  rash  and 
unfounded  assertions. 

The  Professor's  sensitiveness  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments,  betrays  him  into 
some  observations  of  rather  an  amusing  character. 
He  cannot  talk  of  the  etforts  of  Unitarians,  to  propa- 
gate their  views,  with  any  sort  of  patience.  He  be- 
comes heated  on  his  very  approach  to  the  subject. 
What  seems  to  distress  him  as  much  as  any  thing 
else,  is,  that  these  '  horrid  Unitarians,'  have  dared  to 
'  traverse  the  regions  of  the  West  and  South,  in  our 
own  land,  and  forestall  the  efforts  of  the  Orthodox 
there.'  '  Forestall  ike  efforts  of  the  Orthodox  /' 
Really,  we  were  not  before  aware  that  the  '  South  and 
West '  had  been  given  in  promise,  to  the  *  Orthodox,' 
and  that  we  are  encroaching  on  their  rightful  domains, 
every  time  we,  or  any  of  our  friends  traverse  those 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions.  But  we  suppose  we 
should  have  waited  till  the  '  Orthodox  '  had  first  plant- 
ed their  dogmas  there,  and  all  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  beyond  the  rocky  mountains,  have 
rivetted  on  the  human  mind,  the  chains  of  a  gloomy 
and  debasing  theology.  We  might  then,  perhaps, 
have  been  permitted,  now  and  then,  to  show  our 
heads  ther«,  on  condition  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  distuib  the  existing  order  of  things. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  modern 
Orthodoxy,  we  have  not  meant  to  be  severe.  We  are 
ix)t  conscious  of  having  spoken  in  a  tone  of  harslmen. 
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We  believe  that  facts  will  fully  bear  us  out  in  all  we 
have  said,  and  that  they  would  authorise  even  stronger 
statements.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  we  would  by  no  means  im- 
plicate the  great  body  of  the  Orthodox.  We  believe 
that  the  people,  the  laity,  are,  in  the  main,  and  except 
so  far  as  they  aie  urged  on  by  the  clergy,  innocent  of 
any  designs  to  oppress.  But  they  may  be  deceived 
by  their  more  wary,  not  to  say  crafty,  leaders,  and  be- 
come the  involuntary  instruments  in  forging  chains, 
which  they  will  afterwards  find  to  be  most  heavy  and 
galling.  It  is  against  the  leaders,  the  chiefs  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Orthodox,  against  those,  who  control  their 
publications,  and  attempt  to  sway  public  sentiment, 
against  the  advocates  of  exclusion  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  whether  learned  Professors  in  Theological  fn- 
atituiions,  or  petty  tyrants  of  a  countr}'  parish,  it  is 
against  these  that  we  contend.  With  the  truly  candid 
and  liberal,  the  lovers  of  peace  and  charity,  whether 
Orthodox,  or  Unitarian,  Calvinists,  or  Armiqians,  we 
have  no  quarrel.  We  respect  no  man  the  less  because 
his  theological  opinions  differ  from  our  own,  provided 
he  holds  the  charity  of  the  Gospel.  The  *  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,'  or  wisdom  which  Christianity 
teaches,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  ^  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits.*  This  wisdom  we  are  ec- 
oustomed  to  respect,  wherever  found.  But  we  can* 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  ^  wisdom  which  descenadeth 
not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devili$b«'     • 
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HERESY   AT   NEW    HAVEN. 
Dr.  Woods'  Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Andover.  July,  1830.  pp.  114. 

The  Andover  Professors  seem  to  be  fulfiUing  their 
quinquennial  vow  of  *  opposition  to  Arminians,  Unita- 
rians,  and  all  other  heresies,    ancient  and  modem,' 
with  remarkable  fidelity.     Prof.  Stuart's  late  exploit 
in  this  department  of  official  duty  has  already  been 
noticed.     Prof.  Woods'  more  recent   achievement  in 
4he  discharge  of  the  same  characteristic   function  now 
<;laims  a  moment's  attention.      This  gentleman,   as  it 
appears,  saw  or  thought  he  saw  at  New  Haven  some  in- 
dications of  a  revolt  from  the  true  standard  of  Orthodoxy. 
Accordingly,   as  no  doubt  in  duty  bound,    he  under- 
took the  task  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  evil  so 
much  to  be  dreaded.     We   have,  in  consequence,  a 
series  of  '  Letters,'  argumentative,  expostulatory,  and 
menacing,  addressed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  School  at  New  Haven,  on  sundry  hereti- 
cal opinions,   (heretical  if  tried  by  Calvinistic  tests,) 
'  advanced  by  him  in  a  sermon  preac^d  some  time 
ago  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College  be^e  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut.     We  do  not  know  that  we  can  in  any 
other  way,  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  us, 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  alleged 
apostacy  from  the  *  doctrines  of  the  reformation,'  and 
at  the  same  time  do   justice  to  Dr  Woods'   regrets, 
fears,  and  purposes  respecting  it,  than  by  citing  a  few 
passages  from  the  Letters  themselves. 


*  The  unqualified  language  which  you  sometimes  employ, 
specting  the  natural  state,  the  free  toi//,  and  the  power  qf  umii. 
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Ifae  nature  and  necessity  of  divine  influence,  the  manner  of  regen^ 
eration,  and  other  points  allied  to  these,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  in  ac- 
cordance either  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and  will 
luiTe  an  unpropiiiotu  influence  upon  the  characters  of  men,  upoQ 
revivals  of  religion,  and  upon  aU  the  interests  of  the  church.*  p  96. 

*  My  brother,  you  cannot  surely  think  it  strange,  that  serious 
disquietude  and  alarm  should  exist  among  us  in  consequence  of 
what  you  have  published  in  relation  to  these  subjects.'  lb. 

*  How  ought  we  to  feel,  when  a  brother,  who  has  professed  to  be 
decidedly  Orthodox,  and  has  had  our  entire  confidence,  and  Is 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  Theological  Schools,  makes  an  at- 
tack  upon  several  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  employs  language 
OD  the  subject  of  moral  agency,  free  will,  depravity,  divine  influ- 
ence, etc.  which  is  so  like  the  language  o{  Armenians  and  Pelagi- 
MS,  that  it  would  require  some  labor  to  discover  the  difference  ?'  lb. 

'  How  would  it  be  natural  for  us  to  feel,  when  such  a  brother 
adopts,  on  several  controverted  subjects,  the  language  and  the  opin- 
ions which  have  been  adopted  by  Unitarians  ;  and  when  we  find 
that  Unitarians  themselves  understand  him  as  agreeing  with  lhem» 
and  are  making  such  agreement  a  subject  of  exultation  ?*  p  99. 

*  And,  shall  I  ask,  how  would   you  expect  us  to  feel,  and  with 
our  dread  of  error,  how  ought  we  to  feel,  when  we  find  a  remarket-  ' 
ble  resemblance  between  your  mode  of  thinking  chi  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  present  discussion,  and  that  of  free  thinkers  ?*  lb. 

*  When  we  find  you,  on  several  interesting  points,  siding  with 
these  sects  [Pelagians  and  Arminians,]  against  the  Orthodox,   and 
siding  too  with  Dr  John  Taylor  against  Edwards  on  some  of  the  main 
qtiestions  at  issue  between  them ;  and  when  in  addition  to  tliis,  we  * 
find  you  on  some  points   coinciding  so  nearly   with  the  views  of 
the  French philos(tpher8,  and,  shall  I  say,  on  other  points  throwing 
out  the   very  objections,    which    we  have  so    oflen    heard    from 
eavillers   against   Orthodoxy;    it   would  certainly    be  strange,    if 
none  of  our  sensibilities  were  touched,  and  no  concern  or  fear  ex- 
cited within  us  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  your  speculations.'  p  100. 

*  The  attack  which  you  have  made  upon  ourfaithy  and  the  com- 
mon faith  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Europe  and  America,  it 
might  have  been  expected  we  should  instantly  endeavor  to  repel.* 
*  Could  it  be  expected,  that  the  sons  qfthe  Puritans  would  quiet- 
ly surrender  to  a  single  assailant,  those  precious  truths,  which  had 
been  so  often  defended  against  the  attacks  of  an  host  ?'  p  102. 
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SPIKIT    OF  ENGLISH    UNITARIANISM. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American  Clergyman  in  England  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Manchester,  Eng.  June  18, 1880. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Since  leaving  Rome,  I  have  had 
experiences  in  Geneva  and  Paris,  which  might  have 
furnished  materials  for  an  epistle  interesting  to  the  Com- 
mittee, but  in  the  hurry  of  a  very  rapid  journey  I  have 
had  no  time  for  my  pen.  I  rode  post  haste  through 
France,  with  the  intention  of  joining  our  brethren  in 
London,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  ;  but  was  unable  to  arrive,  after 
all  my  efforts,  in  .season  for  that  meeting.  An  extra 
meeting,  however,  was  appointed  to  be  held  this  week 
,  in  Manchester,  and  hither  I  have  come  to  attend  it. 
It  is  the  first  meeting  which  the  Association  has  held 
out  of  London.  And  the  interest  excited  by  it  in  this 
populous  neighborhood,  has  brought  together  a  large 
body  of  ministers  and  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  season 
of  high  religious  and  social  gratificadon.  The  weather 
has  been  excessively  cold,  rainy,  and  unpleasant ;  but  this 
has  not  prevented  the  attendance  of  many  zealous  pil* 
grims  from  a  distance,  some  of  the  humblest  classes 
coming  thirty  miles  on  foot,  and  the  '  sunshine  of  the 
soul '  has  abundantly  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
the  natural  sun.  It  is  not  often  that  one  witnesses 
more  of  that  genuine  and  generous  pleasure  which 
springs  from  the  meeting  of  minds  hearuly  engaged  in 
some  great  object  of  common  concern ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  season  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Elngland  for  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  truth.    Not  only  had  they  collected  from 
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this  vicinity,  but  a  large  deputation  was  present  from 
London.  Dr.  £])arpenter  came  from  Bristol,  a  com- 
mittee was  sent  from  Ireland,  and  a  representative  of 
America  was  with  them.  Nearly  sixty  ministers  of  the 
gospel  were  in  the  company.  You  may  judge  how 
much  grateful  feeling  and  what  friendly  excitement 
must  have  existed  amongst  brethren  thus  gathered 
and  for  such  a  purpose  during  the  space  of  three  days. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  June  16,  the  chapel  in 
Cross  street  was  opened  and  well  filled  for  a  religious 
service.  This  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  chapel  in  England — ancient,  solid,  convenient, 
and  of  most  devout  and  dignified  aspect  ;•  capacious 
galleries  on  four  sides,  and  the  pulpit  placed  not  very 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  house.  The  sermon  was  by 
-Mr.  Fox  of  London  ;  and  of  course,  like  all  which" 
comes  from  him,  clear,  strong,  and  eloquent.  His 
subject  was  the  character  of  the  Saviour  considered  as 
representative  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  and  he 
treated  it  in  a  manner  quite  original,  and  with  an  ap- 
plication to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  striking  and 
convincing.  If  it  should  be  published,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  you  will  be  much  impressed  with  the  illustra- 
tions contained  under  the  first  head ;  but  you  will 
hardly  understand  the  power  given  to  them  over  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  by  the  deliberate  utterance,  the 
strong,  cool,  and  singular  emphasis  of  the  speaker ; 
who,  without  any  thing  of  the  empassioned  in  voice 
or  manner,  and  with  no  gesture  except  occasionally 
an  excessively  awkward  motion  of  the  right  hand,  con- 
trives to  give  an  energy  to  his  delivery,  which  com- 
pletely masters  the  attention^  and  compels  you  to  un- 
derstand and  feel. 
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On  Thursday  morntDg,  June  17,  the  same  chapel 
was  again  thronged  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  annual  ser- 
mon before  the  Association  preached  by  Mr  Madge, 
the  successor  of  Mr  Belshani,  in  Essex  street.  This 
discourse  was  designed  to  show  the  importance  and 
duty  of  the  open,  frank  profession  of  our  religious 
opinions ;  and  was  in  considerable  part  taken  up  with 
combatting  the  plea  of  the  indifferent,  that  opinions 
are  of  no  consequence  provided  the  life  be  good,  and" 
that  therefore  it  is  no  matter  whether  a  man  acknowl- 
edge or  hide  his  convictions.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  sound  remark  and  keen  searching  expostulation  in 
this  sermon,  delivered  with  earnestness  of  manner,  and 
a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  are  more  convincing 
than  all  the  labors  of  art.  I  am  sure  the  effect  was 
not  small. 

The  Association  met  in  the  chapel  after  service, 
and  the  annual  Report  was  read.  This  document  you 
will  see  shortly,  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing  about 
it.  Several  resolutions  were  then  passed  ;  the  most 
interesting  of  which  to  you  will  be  those  in  which  re- 
ference was  had  to  America.  One  of  them  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  general  depository  of  books,  &:c.,  in 
London,  with  a  view,  in  part,  to  the  more  easily  pro- 
curing and  circulating  of  the  tracts  and  other  religious 
works  of  the  United  States.  Another  proposed  the 
establishment  of  pastors  for  the  poor  in  the  large  towns, 
on  the  plan  of  Dr  Tiickerman  in  Boston.  This  sub- 
ject strongly  interests  many  of  our  friends,  and  will  be 
unqtiestionably  in  due  time  effectually  attended  to. 

From  this  meeting  the  Association  adjourned  to  the 
town  hall  of  Salford,  and  sat  down  to  a  cheap  dinner 
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at  half  past  four  o'clock.  Though  pains  had  been  ta- 
ken to  limit  the  number  of  admissions,  so  great  was  the 
anxiety  to  hear  the  addresses  at  table,  that  the  room 
was  more  than  full,  and  not  a  few  were  obliged  to  eat 
(as  was  observed  by  a  friend)  as  the  Jews  ate  their 
Passover,  standing,  with  their  staves  in  their  hand,  aad 
in  haste.  But  they  would  have  gone  without  dinner, 
rather  than  miss  the  intellectual  feast  which  followed ; 
and  they  were  kept  in  countenance  by  a  number  of 
humble  believers,  who  had  walked  thirty  miles  in  the 
rain  and  mud,  and  who  had  begged  permission,  being  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  at  least  to  stand  within  the 
door,  and  share  the  spiritual  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Of  course,  they  were  admitted,  and  dinner  given  to 
them.  They  sat  near  me,  and  it  was  no  small  pleas- 
ure to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  these  laboring 
men  drank  in  the  soul-stirring  sentiments  of  the  speak- 
ers ;  to  hear  too  the  allusion  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to 
them,  in  his  happiest  way,  and  which  was  cordially 
cheered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  tables  were  cleared,  and 
every  ear  turned  to  listen.  Dr  Carpenter  began — 
took  an  exhilerating  notice  of  the  exhilerating  occa* 
sion,  and  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all,  espe- 
cially to  the  young,  to  carry  out  in  a  religious  life 
the  testimony  they  were  here  giving  to  the  truth.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Tottie  the  chairman,  and  Mr 
Rutt,  the  venerable  companion  of  Priestly  and  the 
editor  of  his  works,  who  refre^fhed  us  with  udings  of 
the  trials  and  labors  of  the  worthies  of  former  days. 
Then  Mr  Fox  addressed  us  in  one  of  his  animated 
spirit  moving  speeches}  which  lifts  up  and  carries  awajr 
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the  mind,  and  extorts  involuntary  bursts  of  admiration. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  small  compass  any  just 
notions  of  the  speakers  or  the  topics,  I  will  only  say 
that  we  had  afterward  Mr  Madge ;  Dr  Rees,  who 
gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  conversion  and  labors  of 
William  Roberts  in  Madras,  whose  case  justly  excites 
great  interest  here ;  Dr  Bowring,  who  told  us  of  the 
providential  commencement  of  Unitarian  reformation 
amongst  the  Catholics  of  Spain,  and  plead  zealously 
the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  ;  Mr  Mardon, 
of  Worship  street,  London  ;  Mr  Martineau,  junior  min- 
ister of  one  of  the  churches  in  Dublin,  who  brought 
forth  more  beautiful  imagery  from  Old  Testament  al- 
lusions than  I  ever  met  with  in  the  same  compass,  and 
told  us  of  the  trials,  toils,  and  prospects  of  the  friends 
of  truth  in  Ireland  ;  Mr  Hone,  another  of  the  Irish 
deputation  ;  Mr  Kenrick,  of  York  College,  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Exposition,  who  spoke  of  the  condition 
and  interests  of  that  important  seminary  ;  Mr  Robberds, 
the  elder  minister  of  Manchester,  who  spoke  of  the 
doings  of  the  Provincial  association  of  Lancashire; 
Messrs  Hornby  &  Potter,  treasurers,  who  spoke  of 
funds,  and  ways  and  means  ;*  Mr  Turner,  the  vener- 
able minister  of  New  Castle  and  Visitor  of  York  Col- 
lege, who  plead  for  the  religious  instruct!  du  of  the 
poor  ;  &Lc,  &tc.  The  American  Unitarian  Association 
was  remembered  in  a  toast  which  was  received  with 
the  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  brought 
up  Mr  Ware,  who  in  a  few  brief  sentiments  responded 
to  the  kind  feelings  of  our  British  friends.  Dr  Car- 
penter on  the  same  text  spoke  words  of  conciliation 

*  About  ,$400  were  collected  at  the  chapel,  and  a  large  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  annual  subscribers. 
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and  union. — On  the  whole,  you  will  perceive  thet  we 
had  abundant  variety  and  mailer  enough  for  exc|t9^ 
raent.  It  waa  a  time  of  happy  and  rational  enjoyroenU 
Tbe  spirit  and  tone  of  all  was  good,  aiul  nothing  occufw 
red  in  this  crowded  assembly  of  more  than  three  bus* 
dred  persons  to  call  forth  a  feeling  of  regret.  On  th0 
contrary,  I  am  conGdent  that  they  separated  with  the  best 
feelings,  and  that  some  permanent  good  consequences 
are  to  be  expected.  The  meeting  was  a  most  importanl 
one  ;  and  if  it  should  be,  as  it  probably  will  be,  the  first 
of  a  series  to  be  held  annually  in  the  principal  provin- 
cial towns,  it  must  be  considered  butastlie  first  step  to- 
wards a  large  increase  of  energy,  influence,  and  suc- 
cess. Let  the  good  spirit  which  prevailed  now,  but 
accompany  ihcm  always,  and  we  may  look  confident- 
ly, under  the  divine  blessing,  for  the  growth,  not  only 
of  liberal  opinions  and  religious  liberty,  hut  of  that 
higher  and  ultimate  good,  personal  religion ;  not  only 
the  extension  of  the  cause,  but  the  improvement  of 
diosc  who  promote  it.  The  tendency  is  this  way, 
and  I  am  sure  Providence  smiles  upon  it.  The  As- 
sociation is  extending  its  labors  and  influence,  mul- 
tiplying its  friends,  increasing  their  activity  and  en- 
couraging their  virtue.  Therein  I  rejoice,  and  will 
rejoice,  and  pray  earnestly  for  its  prosperity. 

Ever  yours. 


«  ■* 


It  i8  with  true  gratitude  and  joy  we  leam  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter  has  at  length  returned  from  his  residence  abroad  with 
health  so  much  improved  as  to  permit  him  to  enter  immediately  on 
his  duties  as  Professor  in  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge. 


DEPOSITORY  OF  BOOKS  FOR  JUVENILE 
LIBRARIES  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

L.  C.  HOWI.KS,  No  12 i  Wasbint^fori  street,  crner  of  Water 
street,  puhlUhc:*',  ami  keeps  roTisUiiitly  for  sale,  an  exleiiMve  afttoit- 
nient  ot  Books  lor  Juvenile  Lil>rjrie«>  and  Sumiay  ScliooN.  A  cata- 
logue has  just  been  pul»li.»iheil,  containini;  a  lUt  ol  sucli  book««  and 
DianuaU  as  have  been  appiovcd  and  reeoinnien  *rd  to  l>c  used  ia 
Sunday  SehotiLs  and  Juvenile  LdiiaritfS  of  Unitarian  pari>he!f.  Re- 
cently published 

The  Seviiiour  F'amilv,  or  Domestic  Scenes. 

F(Kitstep'<  to  Natuial  History. 

Foot-lep?*  to  NatiM'al  Hiftory,  No.  2, 

Int'ant  I^esnn**. 

JJiosjrapliy  lor  Von n^  persons,  de'sitrned  to  illustrate  the  Triumphs 
of  Geniu«>  and  l*er>-ev»M.ince.      No.  1. 

Biography  lor  Vonna;  I'erions,  No.  2. 

Le><>on«  Willioul  Bo  k^. 

The  Children  who  Jo\ed  Instr>ietion,  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

— IN  i»kj:s.s. — 

Con<iin  K'izabelh 

Se(|uel  to  the  Seymour  Family. 

.Stoii«'s  of  llie  Spani.di  C'i.nqwr'<t««  in  .America.  Designed  for  the 
use  of  children.  By  the  author  of  *  The  Bealitudes/  and  *  l.esson.s 
^Vithout  I'ook-..' 

[I'r  A  liberal  di>eount  innde  lo  those  wh(»  purchase  for  Libra- 
lies.  fciC. 


CrmiSTlAN'S  MANUAL. 

Just  puldi- hed  by  L.  I*.  I  ONVI.FS,  124   Wa^-hin^ton-strcct,  the 
ChriMi.iM*"  Manual,  for  Au<;u^l,  JS:Ul— Contentj*. 


JoU"*  ll'-.llillC  tin*   I.I  |HT 

K«i'!«'r  r^li'-niKiii  .A  ifiitTiiI  li'-«iiti 
for  »  Sum!. IV  ."'riHKij,  lui  lli"  Suti- 
tli\,  Ih  in::  I  In-  toiirili  of  July 

|M:il<'i:;iic  on  t|ii-  Silk  \N<M'ii 

Till- '  »r|ili.'iii  <;irl.  «ir  tin-  ii'<fii?«mii\  of 
a  muu\  rnii>ri»'ti''«* 

Kciii:irk<>  nil  lli-torv 
Till'  Willow ^  iwii  Mi?'-' 


Taltl*'  til  ri:it«'  xxii 

Orisiial   I'lMMry.     To  a  Imy  thing 

Ins  Kit" 
I.iiir4  tin    K'H'ins    •mo    sulitary   k'al' 

xpriii^iii!^  init  jfriuii  u  ulip  uf  a  ruKu 

tn"*" 
r:iT«  ••('INaliii  V 
I'siiliii  \lii 


AN  Ol  FKRlNCi  OF  SYMPATHY. 

•Tu-t  puldi-bed,  and  f<ir  ^al  •  by  L.  C  Towles,  .An  Offering 
of  Sympathy  lo  Parent^  In  n  aved  of  their  Children,  and  to  oth- 
cis  undiM' aniiriton.  r>eiii£:  a  rol]i>etion  from  .Mianuvcripia  and  let« 
tcrs  not  bctore  published  ;  witli  ait  appendix  oi  iSeleetions. 


TRACTS  OK  TlIK  A.  U.  A.  he. 

\,.  (.'.  Bowles  ha«  lor  .sale  the  'Iraels  publi^^hed  by  the  American 
Unitarian  AssoiMation.  to}£ether  with  a  ^eneial  a^'sortnicut  of  BoukSy 
usually  wanted  by  Unitarian.s,  at  f.iir  priee.s. 


Orders  for  PRINTING  and  BOOK  BINDING  left 
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RCLIGION,  ILLUSTRATED  BT  A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITH 
OTHER   QUALITIES    AND    OBJECTS. 


NO.  YI.      CAUSES    OF    INDIFFERENCE    AND    AVERSION 

TO    RELIGION. 

I  propose  in  this  number,  to  speak  of  the  causes  of 
indifierence  and  aversion  to  religion,  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  same  causes  would  not  make  men  indif- 
ferent or  averse  to  any  other  subject,  however  natural- 
ly agreeable  and  interesting  to  them.  Let  philosophy, 
or  friendship,  or  native  sensibility ;  let  study,  or  busi- 
ness, or  accumulation  even,  be  inculcated  and  treated 
as  religion  has  been,  and  would  not  men  be  equally 
averse  to  them  ?  Perhaps  not  equally,  because  some 
of  these  objects  are  more  palpable,  offering  a  more 
sensible  good,  while  religion  is  a  later  and  higher  de- 
velopement  of  our  nature ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  same  causes  which  make  men  indiflbrent 
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or  hostile  to  religion,  would  tend  to  make  them  so  to 
any  thing,  however  naturally  desirable  to  them,  the 
practical  design  of  my  question  will  be  answered. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  men's  inattention  or  op- 
position to  religion,  is  ascribable  to  their  nature,  and  it 
is  thought  very  important  to  urge  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    I  can  neither  admit  one  of  these  things  as  true, 
npr  the  other  as  important.     I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  aversion  to  religion  is  man's  work,  and  not 
God's  work  ;  that  human  nature  has  been  led,  indeed, 
into  this  wonderful  estrangement,  and  led  into  it  volun- 
tarily, and  by  its  own  fault ;    but  that  many  extraneous 
causes  have  helped  to  sever  the  human  heart  from  its 
great  native  trust,  a  trust  in  its  infinite  parent;  and  I 
believe,  too,  that  this  truth,  if  it  could  be  rightly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary.     The  present  prevailing,  disheartening  con- 
viction, that  estrangement  from  God  is  the  tendency  of 
our  very  nature,  or  that  it  inevitably  results  from  the 
wy  necessity  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed,  would. 
In  my  apprehension,  be  fatal,  if  it  were  carried  out,  to 
all  just  regrets  for  impiety,  and  to  all  rational  efforts  for 
religious  amendment.     We  ought  to  look  upon  irreli- 
gion  as  something  strange,  shocking  and  monstrous  in 
our  nature,  which  we  cannot  do,  if  it  is  natural.     The 
truth  is,  that  he  who  habitually  dislikes  to  cherish  the 
contemplation  and  love  of  his  Creator,  is  as  really  false 
to  his  nature,  is  as  really  an  unnatural  being  in  the  ra- 
tional universe,  as  he  would  be  who  should  abhor  knovi  - 
ledge,  who  should  disrelish  all  social  affections,  who 
should  hate  bis  country  and  his  kindred. 

The  language,  then,  which  I  would  address  to  the 
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irreligious  man,  and  the  misanthrope  alike,  would  be 
this :  *  you  have  come  to  your  present  state  of  mind 
under  unfortunate  influences ;  you  are  doing  violence 
to  your  reason  and  your  affections;  you  are  going 
astray  from  the  dictates  of  your  very  nature  ;  you  are 
fighting  against  the  hand  that  formed  you  ;  turn  back 
from  the  error  of  your  ways  :  but  look  at  things  as  they 
are ;  see  yourself  as  you  were  made  to  be ;  yield  to 
the  wants  of  your  spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  and 
you  will  at  once  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself.' 

But  some  will  say,  perhaps,  'we  do  feel  a  very  strong 
aversion  to  religion,  to  prayer,  and  the  contemplation 
of  God  ;  we  cannot  conceive  that  such  things  are 
wanted  by  us,  or  will  make  us  happy ;  we  cannot 
imagine  that  we  have,  in  our  nature,  any  aptitude  for 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  cultivated,  if  they  are  ne- 
cessary for  us,  we  know  of  nothing  but  the  immediate 
interposition  of  God,  that  can  impart  them ;  and  we 
must  wait  for  that.'  i.  i 

But  before  any  one  settles  down  into  this  conclusiSb, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  practically  the  conclusion  of  many, 
I  would  ask  him  well  to  consider  the  premises;  to 
consider  whether  his  nature  is  thus  destitute  of  all  re- 
ligious tendencies,  affections  and  wants,  and  is  thus  to 
be  given  up  to  irreligion,  to  worldliness,  as  its  proper 
end.  And  with  a  view  to  aid  him  in  this  inquiry,  I 
would  ask  him  to  consider,  whether  many  of  those 
subjects  and  affections  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
naturally  interesting  to  him,  would  not,  if  they  had  been 
treated  as  religion  has  been,  have  become  just  as  in- 
difierent  or  repugnant  to  his  tastes  and  desires,  as  he 
now  finds  religion  to  be. 
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This  treatment  has  been  difierent,  as  the  mfloences 
of  education,  instruction,  and  of  circumstances,  have 
varied  with  different  bdividuals,  and  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  consider  the  distinct  effect  of  some  of  these  dif- 
ferent causes  of  irreligion. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  influence  of  neglect  Many 
have  grown  up  in  entire  neglect  of  religion.  They 
have  never  been  taught,  but  in  the  most  casual  and 
general  manner,  their  relation  to  Grod  and  to  iuturity ; 
they  have  never  been  taught  to  look  up  to  their  Maker 
with  reverence  or  supplication ;  they  have  never  been 
made  to  understand  that  any  interest  or  happiness  of 
theirs,  is  involved  in  the  offices  and  affections  of  piety. 
They  have  heard  something  of  all  this  from  the  pulpit, 
as  they  grew  up ;  but  the  example  and  daily  conversa- 
tion of  their  parents  and  friends,  who  have  showed  no 
interest  in  the  subject,  have  been  more  powerful  far, 
than  the  words  of  the  preacher.  The  real  and  effec- 
tive influences  of  their  education,  have  all  tended  to 
that  total  neglect  of  the  subject,  which  must,  of  course, 
b€  followed  by  indifference,  or,  if  that  subject  is  urged 
in  the  way  that  it  usually  is,  by  aversion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  It 
is  too  obvious  to  be  urged,  that  any  being,  or  any  sub- 
ject, totally  neglected,  must  be  entirely  indifferent  to 
us.  We  could  not  love  the  earthly  friend,  benefactor 
or  parent,  of  whom  we  never  heard. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  case  of  such  absolute 
neglect  is  very  rare.  I  fear  that  it  is  not ;  I  fear  that 
there  is  much  of  education  that  practically  amounts  to 
this  total  neglect.  But  let  us  proceed  to  those  direct 
influences,  which  in  many  cases  are  scarcely  better  ; 
in  some,  positively  worse. 
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The  parent,  the  frieDd,  the  teacher,  does  not  neg- 
lect the  subject,  perhaps ;  but  what  does  he  ?  what  is 
the  direct  influence  he  exerts?  Himself,  perhaps, 
possessing  little  of  holy  familiarity  with  religion,  he 
speaks  to  his  child  or  his  pupil  with  a  constrained  man- 
ner ;  speaks,  as  if  he  were  set  to  do  h,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  task.  He  feels  the  duty  of  teaching  religion  to 
the  mind  that  is  committed  to  him,  but  the  gentle  and 
holy  voice  is  not  in  his  own  heart,  and  he  takes  an  ar- 
tificial tone.  He  speaks  on  this  subject,  as  he  speaks 
on  no  other ;  his  words  want  all  the  winning  grace  and 
charm  of  natural  sensibility.  In  short,  he  is  a  formal- 
ist in  religion,  and  a  formalist  in  teaching  it.  Formal 
as  all  other  kinds  of  education  have  been,  none  has 
been  so  dreadfully  smitten  with  this  taint,  as  catechising, 
and  the  hearing  of  Bible  lessons,  and  the  teaching  of 
prayers,  and  talking  of  God.  Would  a  mode  of  in- 
struction, such  as  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  these 
matters,  have  tended  to  awaken  an  interest  in  any  oth- 
er being  ?  Suppose  it  were  some  kind  friend  beyond 
the  sea ;  not  in  the  far  distant  and  unapproachaUll 
heavens,  as  God  has  been  usually  represented,  but  some 
friend  in  a  distant  country,  whom  the  parent  would  re- 
commend to  the  affections  of  his  child ;  and  suppose 
that  he  should  speak  of  him  precisely  in  the  way  that 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  God  ;  just  as  peculiarly  and 
occasionally,  with  just  as  much  constraint,  and  with 
just  such  an  aspect  of  countenance  and  tone  of  voice ; 
and  is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  youthful  learn- 
er would  connect  with  the  being  in  question,  a  set  of 
repulsive  associations  ?  Every  thing  unnatural  in  man- 
ner is  repulsive  to  us.    It  is  scarce  speaking  too  8troD§- 
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ly,  to  say,  that  we  hate  it.  We  fly  fipom  it  when  we 
are  children ;  we  revolt  at  it  when  we  are  meo. 
There  is  nothiog  in  social  manners  that  is  so  ill  tolera- 
ted as  affectation.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  re- 
ligion !  Religion  roust  come  forth  from  all  its  peculi- 
aritiesy  and  forms  of  singularity,  and  fetters  of  restraint ; 
it  must  talk  with  us  as  other  things  ulk  with  us ;  it 
must  win  us,  as  friendship,  love,  kindness,  win  us,  or  it 
never  can  be  truly  and  heartily  embraced  and  cher^ 
ished ! 

I  am  speaking  of  direct  influences,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned the  formality  with  which  they  are  too  common- 
ly associated.  I  now  add,  that  they  may  be  too  exclu- 
tively  direct  for  their  best  impression  ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  formalist  to  make  them  so. 
He  who  is  not  heartily  and  wholly  interested  in  reli- 
gion, will  be  very  apt  to  make  the  inculcation  of  it  a 
set  business,  and  it  will  then  be  too  direct.  It  will  take 
the  foim  of  direct  command,  and  say,  'you  must  do 
this ;  you  must  love  God,'  instead  of  saying,  with 
ejaculatory  fervor,  '  how  beautiful,  how  delightful  is 
this!' 

True  wisdom  will  find  out  many  ways,  and  a  fervent 
and  active  piety  in  the  mind,  will  find  out  many  indi- 
rect ways  to  inculcate  truth  and  duty  upon  others ;  it 
will  often  make  the  reflection,  or  state  the  argument, 
and  leave  them  to  draw  the  inferences.  Nothing  can 
be  worse,  I  have  often  thought,  than  to  be  always 
pointing  out  tlie  moral  of  a  story  to  children.  They  do 
it  for  themselves ;  and  for  another  to  perform  the  of- 
fice after  their  own  consciences  have  done  it,  is  felt  by 
them  to  be  degrading  and  irritating.     I  think  that  some 
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of  the  worst  children  and  young  people  I  ever  knew, 
are  those  into  whose  ears  moralities  and  fine  sentiments 
have  been  forever  dinned,  with  wearisome  repetition 
and  minuteness.  Their  parents  are  often  what  are 
called  very  good  people,  most  exemplary  persons,  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  children ; 
and  yet  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  say,  that 
they  do  more  hurt  than  any  people  in  the  world.  The 
worst  and  most  abandoned  of  men  make  vice  odious ; 
they  make  virtue  so.  And  the  feelings  of  the  chil- 
dren, bad  and  insensible  as  they  are  apt  to  become,  do 
really  evince,  though  unhappily,  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ;  they  show  that  virtue  was  not  designed  to  be 
poured  into  the  ear  in  dinning  precepts  or  dull  com- 
plaints, but  to  be  the  ofTspring  of  an  inward  energy, 
self-wrought,  self-chosen  ;  influenced,  indeed,  by  argu- 
ments and  considerations  from  without,  but  drawing 
its  own  inference ;  bringing  out  from  communion  with 
itself  and  with  the  spirit  of  God,  its  own  free  and  glo- 
rious result. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  show  a  constant  and  morbid 
anxiety  to  have  a  child  excel  in  any  one  thing,  even 
though  that  thing  be  virtue ;  it  will  not  do,  by  constant 
hints  or  exhortations,  and  especially  with  an  air  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint,  to  urge  it.  The  human  af- 
fections are  not  to  be  won  in  this  manner.  They  are 
not  so  won  to  othe(,  objects ;  why  should  we  expect 
them,  by  such  means,  to  be  attracted  to  religion  ? 

Again,  religion  has  been  treated  too  abstractly^ 
Whether  as  a  system  of  theology,  as  a  state  of  feeling, 
or  as  a  course  of  conduct,  it  has  been  made  to  have  too 
little  connection  with  real  life  and  real  welfare ;  it  has 
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been  made  too  theoretical,  scholastic,  teclinicaly  baneD 
of  interest,  devoid  of  plain  and  intelligible  appeals  to 
the  wants,  feelings  and  aifections  of  human  natore. 

Have  we  not  an  exact  illustration  of  this,  in  our 
schools  ?  The  human  mind  has  a  natural  aptitude  and 
desire  for  knowledge.  Do  the  children  in  the  most  of 
our  schools  love  the  knowledge  that  is  inculcated  there  ? 
Have  they  associated  agreeable  ideas  with  their  class- 
books,  and  their  school-rooms,  and  with  the  time  tbej 
pass  in  them  ?  What  is  the  occasion  of  this  insufferable 
tediousness,  which  so  many  of  them  find  in  the  pursuits 
of  elementary  learning  ?  How  is  it  that  they  so  often 
find  the  form  on  which  they  sit,  an  almost  literal  rack 
of  torture,  and  the  hours  of  confinement  lengthening 
out  like  hours  of  literal  bondage,  where  the  only  pros- 
pect of  happiness  is  the  prospect  of  release  ?  Do  we 
talk  of  men's  aversion  to  religion  ?  why,  here  is  aver- 
sion to  knowledge,  as  strong  and  obstinate  even  as  that  of 
hardened  vice  to  religion.  What  causes  it? — ^I  repeat. 
Not  that  nature  which  is  as  truly  made  to  love  know- 
ledge as  the  appetite  is  to  love  food  ;  but  circumstances 
have  disappointed  tlie  natural  want,  till  it  is  pei*verted 
or  stupified,  so  that  it  scarcely  appears  to  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  being.  And  just  as  true  is  it  that 
circumstances  have  disappointed  the  natural  want  of 
religion,  and  perverted  or  stupified  it,  till  it  is  hardly 
recognized  as  a  part  of  human  nature.  And  men  make 
themselves  worldlings  in  desire,  or  brutes  in  indul- 
gence ;  make  themselves  contented  creatures  of  sense 
and  of  an  outward  world,  almost  without  all  conscioua- 
ness  that  they  were  made  for  any  thing  better !  O  ! 
ftiisguided  nature  of  man  !  know  thyself;  know  thy 
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powers,  thy  wants,  thy  destiny ;  and  rise  to  virtue,  to 
piety,  to  the  heaven  of  purity,  and  the  life  that  is  im- 
mortal ;  for  nothing,  nothing  short  of  these  can  satisfy 
thee. 

Alas !  I  know  not  when  it  shall  rise ;  I  know  not 
when  the  mighty  cloud  of  errors,  beneath  which  men 
are  walking,  shall  be  rolled  away.  I  say  not  this — I 
pray  it  may  be  believed — with  any  sectarian  feeling  ; 
I  care  nothing  for  sects,  but  as  they  care  for  this  sa« 
cred  interest  of  the  soul.  And  under  a  different  form 
of  speculative  belief,  I  as  truly  felt,  that  dark  errors 
were  brooding  over  the  human  soul,  as  I  feel  it  now. 
I  know  and  am  certain,  that  thei  e  is  a  happiness,  and 
there  is  a  glory  designed  for  human  nature,  of  which, 
prevailingly,  it  has  no  conception  ;  not  even  the  dim- 
mest imagination.  Oh!  if  men  felt  it,  conceived, 
imagined  it  ever  so  dimly,  could  they  be  content  to  be 
the  worldly-minded,  vain,  vicious,  sensual  beings  that 
they  are  ?  Could  tliey  give  all  their  thoughts,  cares, 
tears,  to  a  treasure  of  earthly  dust,  and  not  one 
thought,  not  one  care,  not  one  tear,  to  the  imper- 
ishable, priceless,  treasure  of  the  mind  !  Never. 
When  they  sa}  it  is  a  weariness  to  think  of  God, 
while  all  their  thoughts  are  alive,  and  active,  and  de- 
lighted with  worldly  themes ;  when  they  say  it  is  a 
weariness  to  think  of  God,  that  meditation  is  barren, 
and  prayer  irksome,  they  know  not  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm.  They  know  not  themselves,  and 
they  know  not  God ;  and  never,  till  they  attain  to  this 
knowledge,  can  they  know  their  true  welfare. 

[To  be  Cootinned.! 
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PROJECT  FOR  AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  TRIBUNAL,  IN 
1815.  ORTHODOX  DISCONTENTS  AND  MENACES 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SOME  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SIT- 
FREME   JUDICIAL   COURT   OF  THE    COMMONWEALTH. 

PROFESSOR  Stuart's  letter  to  dr  CHAifiriKO. 

We  offered  some  observations,  in  our  last  nuniber, 
on  the  ordinary  and  every  day  influences  of  Ortho- 
doxy, with  the  design  of  showing  that  its  spirit  and 
tendency,  as  it  has  of  late  years  exhibited  itself  in  this 
country,  have  been  such  as  Dr  Channing  and  the  Uni- 
tarians generally  have  represented  them.  The  un- 
supported negative  of  Prof.  Stuart,  who  confidently 
*  avers  before  heaven  and  earth,'  that  its  character 
has  been  misunderstood,  can  weigh  little,  we  contend- 
ed, against  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  multitudes,  who  have  witnessed  its  narrowing 
and  blighting  influences.  We  took  notice  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's most  strange  assertion,  that  the  tone  of  *  recent 
Orthodox  publications,' — for  so  he  expresses  himself 
in  substance — has  been  mild  in  comparison  with  that 
assumed  by  Unitarians; — an  assertion  wholly  unac- 
countable in  on  ^  whose  memory  of  *  Orthodox  publi- 
cations '  reaches  eight  or  ten  years  back,  and  on  whose 
table  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  proverbial  for  the 
grossness  of  its  attacks  on  Unitarianism  and  Unitari- 
ans, is  regularly  deposited,  we  suppose,  once  a  month. 

We  now  proceed  to  adduce  other  evidence  of  the 
exclusive  and  domineering  spirit  of  the  modern  Or- 
thodoxy of  our  country.     And  first,  we  would  call  the 
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attentiOQ  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical 
Tribuoais.  Prof.  Stuart  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Or- 
thodox have  any  inteutioD  of  introducing  such  tribu- 
nals amongst  us.  Perhaps  they  have  not  now.  The 
attempt  to  establish  one  has  been  made,  and  defeated ; 
and  they  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  present  is  not 
the  time  for  reviving  it.  But  this  does  not  exculpate 
the  Professor  from  the  charge  of  keeping  back  or  dis- 
guising the  truth  ;  we  say  not  intentionally,  for  we  are 
willing  to  attribute  his  language  to  inadvertence  and 
haste,  of  which  the  Letter  before  us  affords  abundant 
examples.  Had  he  allowed  himself  time  to  reflect  on 
what  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  1814  and  1815,  or 
been  at  the  pains  to  look  into  '  Orthodox  publications' 
of  the  same  date,  he  would  have  expressed  himself, 
we  think,  in  a  manner  a  little  more  guarded.  He 
quotes  Dr  Channing  as  asserting,  among  other  ex- 
travagances, '  that  our  long  established  form  of  Con- 
gregational church  government  is  menaced,  and  tri- 
bunals unknown  to  our  churches,  are  to'^be  introduced^ 
for  the  very  purpose,  that  the  supposed  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  ministers  and  private  christians  may  be  tried 
and  punished  as  heresies ;  that  Is,  as  crimes.'*  Now 
it  happens,  that  the  piece  from  which  this  quotation  is 
taken,  was  originally  published,  as  appears  from  the 
date  subjoined  to  the  title,  f  at  the  very  time  when  the 
project  for  introducing  such  a  tribunal  was  actually  be- 
fore t.ie  public ;  a  fact  which  the  Professor,  unfortu- 


*  Channin^'s  Works,  p.  568. 

t  <  The  Syitem  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciation  in  Religion  consiJ- 
ered,  1815.*  The  piece  is  republished  from  Remarks  on  Dr  Wor- 
cester's second  Letter. 
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nately  for  bis  reputalioD  for  accoracj,  appears  to  htfe 
wholly  overlooked. 

For  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prqecti  we 
shall  rely  on  an  authority  which  we  suppose  the  Or- 
thodox will  regard  as  unexceptioDable ;  we  mean  the 
Panoplist,  in  which  the  documents  to  which  we  shaD 
have  occasion  to  refer,  were  published. 

It  appears  then,  that  certain  Orthodox  gendemen, 
at  the  bead  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr  Morse,  of 
Charlestown,  alarmed  at  some  symptoms  of  supposed 
heresy,  which  had  manifested  themselves,  resolved, 
about  the  year  1814,  lo  check  the  evil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  Consociadons,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  long  ago  adopted  in  ConnecticuL 
Accordingly  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of 
the  '  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper,' 
hold  en  in  Dorchester,  June  28,  1814.  This  body 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  twelve  Associations  in 
Massachusetts,  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  from  the  General  Associationi  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  and  from  the 
General  Convention  in  Vermont.  Dr  Morse  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  subject  nf  the  intended  Ec- 
clesiastical Tribunal  was  approached,  as  it  would  seem, 
covertly,  and  by  a  sort  of  artifice,  as  if  its  advocates 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion even  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
were  unwilling  to  startle  them  by  too  sudden  and  bold 
an  avowal  of  their  real  design.  The  alSair  was  intro- 
duced by  the  following  preamble  and  vote,  passed,  as 
it  is  stated,  nemine  contradieerUe. 
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*  Whereas  an  ancicDt  document  has  been  presented  to  this  Aaio- 
ciation  containing  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  further  steps 
are  to  be  taken,  that  councils  may  have  their  due  constitution  and 
efficacy,  in  supporting,  preserving,  and  well  ordering  the  interest 
«t  the  churches  in  this  country  ?'  and  **  assented  to  by  the  delegates 
of  the  associations  met  according  to  former  agreement  at  Boston, 
Sept.  IS,  1705,"  and  "  further  approved  and  confirmed,  by  a  Grener- 
a1  Convention  of  the  ministers  at  Boston,  80,  3d  month,  1706 ;" 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  the  above  mentioned  document ;  and  particularly 
to  ascertain,  whether  the  resolves  it  contains,  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution at  the  time,  and  to  what  extent ;  and  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  the  expediency  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  this  body  of  the  plan  of  discipline  therein  proposed, 
either  entire,  or  with  alterations  and  amendments,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Associations  and  churches  in  our  connexion. 

Rev  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D,  Rev  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D,  Rev 
Leonard  Woods,  D.  D,  Rev  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D,  Rev  Enoch 
Hale,  Rev  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D,  and  the  Rev  Timothy  M.  Cooley, 
were  chosen  a  committee  for  the  purpose  above  specified/' 

The  paper  here  alluded  to,  was  a  manuscript  doc6- 
ment,  which  had  been  raked  out  of  the  dust  in  whicn 
Dr  Cotton  Mather's  papers  had  quietly  reposed  for 
nearly  a  century,  but  which,  as  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, had  been  published  *soon  after  the  year 
1706,  by  Rev  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich.'  It  contained 
among  other  things,  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  recommended  Consociations  of  pastors  and 
churches,  which  should  form  tliemselves  into  standing 
councils,  whose  decisions  should  be  '  Gnal  and  deci- 
sive.' This  plan,  says  the  Panoplist,f  on  the, authori- 
ty of  Dr  C.  Mather,  '  was  substantially  adopted  at  the 


*  See  Panoplist,  Vol.  X.  pp.  316,  et  seqq.  where  the  *  minutes  of 
the  Association  *  were  published  by  authority. 
t  Vol.  XL  pp.  869. 
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time  in  CoTinectiein,*  and  b«s  ever  muse*  it  is  wlded, 
<  formed  the  basis  of  tiieir  ecclesiastical  proceediiigs.* 
But  in  iVIassacbusMs,  '  tbere  were  some  very  coa- 
'tfderable  persons  among  tbe.  ministers,  as  weD  as  of 
i!be  brethen,  wbo  tbougbt  ihe  libertiei  of  particular 
cburcbes  to  be  in  danger  of  being  limited  and  in^rimg' 
1nI,'  by  the  proposed  Consociadons.  '  In  deference  to 
these,  the  proposals  i¥ere  never  prosecuted  beyond  die 
bounds  of  mere  proposals. 'f  In  other  words,  they 
were  rejected,  as  hostile  to  religious  liberQr. 

This  document,  thus  thrown  aside  among  the  rub- 
bish of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  brought  to  light, 
and  read  before  the  Association  assembled  at  Dorches- 
ter, as  before  stated,  and  the  above  mentioned  aom- 
mittee  appointed. 

The  next  year,  the  Association  met  at  RoyaJston, 
June  27,  1815.  At  this  meeting  the  committee  above 
named  offered  their  report,  which  was  committed  to 
Messrs  Morse,  Cod  man,  and  Woods,  to  be  published  ;• 
and  it  was  voted,  that  printed  copies  of  it  be  sent  to 
the  several  Associations  in  the  *  connexion,'  for  the 
'  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  public  sentiments  re- 
specting the  plan  of  ecclesiasdcal  order  therein  pre- 
sented.' 

This  plan  embraces,  f ,  A  general  Consociauon  of 
churches.  2,  Particular  Consociations  to'  be  ^  formed 
within  such  limits  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  ex- 
pedient.' In  the  articles  of  agreement  proposed,  we 
find  the  following  language,  relating  to  the  powers  of 
the  new  tribunal.  *  The  consociated  churches  with  their 

*  Ratio  Di0cipline,  publUhed  iu  17M.    t  lb. 
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paolars  agree  to  regard  aod  usa  the  particular  Coasociar 
tioo  to  wfaicb  they  belong,  as  a  proper  body  to  bear  and 
decide  on  any  complaint  or  allegation,  toucbiog  minister 
rial  character,  against  any  minister  belonging  to  it ;  to 
acquit,  or  to  find  guilty — ^to  advise,  sustain^  or  depo$$% 
as  the  case  may  require.'--^ Any  individual,  or  indih 
viduals  imagining  themselves  aggrieved,  might  apply  m 
the  Consociation  for  redress;  and '  a  complaioi  againal 
a  minister  may  be  regularly  exhibited  either  by  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  pastor,  or  by  a  brother  minm^ 
ter  of  the  Consociation.'* 

Thus  was  an  Inquisitional  tribunal  actually  project- 
ed by  the  leading  men  among  the  Orthodox  of  Massan 
chusetts  in  1814  and  1815.  Who  does  not  see,  that 
the  tendency  of  this  tribunal  would  have  been  to  &Dh 
courage  a  spirit  of  espionage^  and  put  it  in  the  power 
of  busy  and  intriguing  men  to  blast  private  character, 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  religious  teachers,  to  break 
up  the  peace  and  harmony  of  parishes,  and,  in  fact,  tti 
overturn  the  whole  system  of  Congregational  order, 
and  leave  only  the  name  of  religious  liberty  ?  Wb» 
does  not  see,  that  had  not  the  prcgect  been  defeated, 
by  a  jeabus  spirit  of  freedom,  the  power  of  the  peo^ 
phf  considered  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  church, 
would,  as  to  all  contracts  with  their  religious  teach* 
era,  have  been  ^  annihilated  at  a  single  stroke.'f    Any 

*  See  Paooplist,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  357,  et  seqq ;  where  Uie  whole  re- 
port will  be  found,    It  forms  a  precious  historical  document 

t  The  nature  and  objects  of  the  project  were  exposed  with  preat 
cfoarneM  and  strength  of  reasoning  in  a  pamphlet,  entided»  *  An 
inquiry  into  the  right  to  change  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts,'  by  a  *  Layman,* 
and  published  in  1816.    To  those  who  feel  any  cnrioaity  in  tradng 
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clergymnn  suspected  of  heresy  by  one  of  his  brethren, 
might  be  complained  of  to  the  Consociation,  who  were 
to  constitute  a  stated  council,  to  hear  and  act  oo  the 
report  of  the  imformant.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
sociation, he  should  be  found  to  have  departed  from 
die  standard  of  Orthodoxy  for  the  time  being,  he 
might  be  deposed  from  the  ministry,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  whole  parish,  who,  by  this  act  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  would  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  roan, 
whose  character  and  preaching,  in  every  respect,  met 
their  approbation. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  to  say,  that  the  determinations 
of  this  formidable  tribunal  would  not  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  our  laws,  and  the' decisions  of  our  courts, 
that  the  parish  might  continue,  if  they  were  so  pleased, 
to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  deposed  teacher. 
This  would  have  been  true  in  theory  ;  but  in  practice, 
the  remedy  would  have  been  found  wholly  inadequate. 
A  tribunal  of  the  character  alluded  to,  once  firmly  es- 
tablished, fortified  by  public  sentiment,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  engines  cf  spiritual  terror,  would,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  have  power  so  to  work  on  men's  fears, 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  down  all  resistance ;  and  the  de- 
voted flock,  insulted,  persecuted,  and  menaced  with  a 
long  train  of  evils,  would,  in  the  end,  yield.  That 
such  would  have  been  the  result  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
we  think  that  no  one,  who  has  any  tolerable  acquaint- 


the  history  of  Orthodox  aggressions,  or  attempts  at  aggression,  we 
recommend  its  perusal.  If  Prof.  Stuart  ever  read  it,  its  contento 
we  think,  were  not  present  to  his  memory  when  he  wrote  his  un- 
fortunate Letter.  Indeed  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  recollection. 
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aace  with  human  nature,  can  doubt.  Such,  in  fad, 
has  beeo  the  result  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
abore  <iescribed,  in  a  sister  state. 

The  contemplated  tribunal  in  Massachusetts  bore  oa 
its  features  broad  evidence,  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  for  oppressing  and  crushing  all 
who  should  dare  to  impugn  the  Orthodox  belief.  That 
such  was  its  des^  is  obvious,  too,  from  the  state  of  re«- 
ligious  opinions  at  the  time  the  plan  was  started  ;  anci^ 
in  fact,  from  the  history  of.  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
the  icnown  views  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  ic. 
The  project  was  brought  forward  at  a  period,  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Morse  and  his  Orthodox  coadju- 
tors, a  great  defection  from  the  faith  was  visible  among 
the  churches  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  Ma»- 
sachusetts.  The  committee  who  draughted  the  plan, 
of  which  it  will  be  recollected  that  Dr  Morse  was 
chairman,  in  the  preliminary  part  of  their  report,  com- 
plain loudly  of  tlie  then  '  disjointed  state  of  things ;'  of 
the  sad  ^  posture  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  could  be  *  no  regular  investigor 
tion  of  the  case'  of  a  supposed  apostate  church. 
Again,  they  lament  the  *  want  of  a  settled  and  effectu- 
al method  of  calling  ministers  to  account  for  immor- 
ality and  trror^  *  Suppose  the  friends  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,'  that  is,  the  Orthodox,  ^  are  sometimes  ad- 
rnitted  to  a  place  in  ordaining  councils.  What  influ- 
ence,' it  is  asked,  '  can  they  have,  when  there  is  a  ma- 
jority in  number,  determined  to  outvote  them  ?'  And 
what  is  most  grievous  of  all,  when  a  person  is  once 
regularly  ordained,  '  we  are  required,'  say  they,  *  to 
acknowledge  and  irtai  him  as  a  mi$iister  of  the  gos^ 
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fd!  A  pest  hudafaip  iadeed.  'Thiags  f^occcdiig 
io  tbis  waj/  it  is  added, '  a  cormpt  cborch  witb  a  he- 
retical minister,  has  oppommit  j  to  exert  a  corrupt- 
ion iDfloence  on  the  vhde  bodj  of  couaegationa] 
churches.' 

Such  is  the  evil  complained  of — the  want  of  a 
proper  tribunal  which  shall  have  power  to  call  churches 
and  ministers  to  account  for  supposed  here^  and  er- 
ror, and  bjr  sentence  of  excommunication  and  d^ra- 
dation,  break  them  down,  or  destroy  their  influence. 
This  evil  the  new  tribunal  was  to  remedy ;  and  bj  its 
very  nature,  therefore,  it  mu?t  have  become  an  instru- 
ment of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
unless  we  suppose  that  its  projectors  wanted  skill  to 
jrender  it  adapted  to  its  end,  and  infuse  into  it  due 
spirit  and  vigor.  What  was  meant  by  apostacy  and 
error  in  the  view  of  Doctors  Morse,  Austin,  Woods, 
and  Samuel  WDrcester,  no  one  can  be  at  ^loss  to  de- 
termine. And  it  was  what  they  deemed  apostacy  and 
error,  in  other  words,  Unitarianism,  just  then  beginning 
to  excite  serious  alarm,  which  the  intended  tribunal 
was  designed  to  restrain  and  punish. 

Its  character  corresponded  to  its  object.  It  con- 
ferred on  its  members,  as  we  have  seen,  authority  to 
^  hear  and  decide  on  '  complaints  from  individuals  and 
churches,  and  in  case  of  a  minister,  to  *  sustain,  or  de- 
pose, as  the  case  may  require.' 

Sue!)  was  t))e  project  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Orthodox  community  in  1814  and  1815,  as  it  stands 
recoided  in  the  published  ^minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion,' in  the  bosom  of  which  it  originated.  And  yet 
Prof.  Stuart  ventures  to  treat   as  utterly  unfounded, 
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the  assertion  of  Dr  Cbanning,  that  *  tribunals  unknown 
to  our  churches  are  to  be  introduced,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose that  the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of  ministers 
and  private  christians  may  be  tried  and  punished  as 
heresies;  that  is,  as  crimes.'  The  project,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  in  fact  before  the  Association  at  the 
very  moment  this  assertion  was  made.  So  much  for 
the  Professor's  historical  accuracy. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Letter,  he  says  to  Dr 
Cbanning,  in  rather  an  awkward  attempt  at  ridicule, 

*  But  in  respect  to  such  of  us  a«  profess  to  be  Conn:regationali8t9, 
neither  yourself,  nor  any  man  on  earth,  has  a  right  to  deny  that  we 
are  sincere  in  this  profession.  How  then  can  we  have  it  in  view 
to  erect  ecclesiastical  judicatories  and  courts  which  are  to  try  and 
punish  heretics  as  criminals  ?  Why,  sir,  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
thing  among  Con gre Rationalist 8,  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  a.4k  un- 
der  the  present  form  of  our  government  in  this  State,  *  what  day  \a 
.  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  Governor  ?'  And  tlic  fact  that 
you  even  suggest  such  a  thing,  sliows,  either  that  you  regard  us  as 
hypocrites,  in  professing  to  be  Congregationalists ;  or — shall  I  say  it 
— that  you  make  assertions  of  this  nature,  without  even  knowing 
what  Congregationalism  admits,  or  rejects,  p  40. 

A  little  more  attention  to  facts  would  have  saved 
the  Professor  from  the  humiliation,  which,  we  should 
think,  he  must  feel  on  reviewing  such  language.  For 
the  consistency  or  inconsistency  o!  Orthodox  Congrc- 
gationalists,  Dr  Cbanning  is  not  responsible.  That  an 
Ecclesiastical  Judicatory  of  the  character  alluded  to, 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  them,  has  been 
clearly  enough  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 
We  leave  the  Professor  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  of  Congregationalism,  as 
he  can.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  pro* 
ject  are  still  living ;  and  among  them,  his  '  respected 
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friend  and  colleague/  who  may,  perhaps,  assist  him  in 
the  task  of  explanation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr  Channing,  in  the 
very  piece  from  which  the  obnoxious  passage  is  taken, 
urges  it  as  one  objection  against  the  '  new  tribunals, 
or  Consociations,'  that  they  are  '  inconsistent  with  the 
great  principles  of  Congregationalism.'  i'rof.  Stuart, 
it  seems,  is  now  of  tlie  same  opinion  ;  and  urges  this 
consideration  as  a  proof  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Ortliodox  to  attempt  the  erection  of  such  tribunals; 
and  that  he  who  imputes  to  them  any  such  design, 
knows  not  what  ^  Congregationalism  admits  or  rejects.' 
Really,  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  mode  ol  arguing 
on  a  question  of  fact.  The  Orthodox  conld  not  have 
been  guilt v  of  a  project,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
can  be  proved  against  them,  because  they  would  have 
been  chargeable  with  inconsistency ;  and  he  who  can 
suspect  the  Oithodox  of  inconsistency  must  be  very 
ignorant !     This  is  the  amount  of  his  argument. 

Though  the  attempt  to  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal was  defeated,  the  spirit  which  prompted  it  did 
not  become  extinct.  It  has,  at  a  more  recent  period, 
manifested  itself  in  hostility  to  our  courts,  in  disrespect 
for  their  decisions,  in  the  endeavor,  for  the  most  part 
unsuccessful,*  to  throw  the  minds  of  the  people  into  a 

*We  say,  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  for  excppt  withia  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  few  orthodox  churches,  not  congregatiom^  we 
believe  that  the  rude  attacks,  which  have  lieen  made  on  the  opin- 
ioiis  of  our  Supreme  Court,  have  excited  only  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
We  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  assertion,  made  in  an  article  in  the 
<  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,*  for  March,  182d,  written,  as  the  conductors 
of  the  work  tell  us,  by  <  a  highly  respectable  laivyer,  now  living  in 
this  state,*  and  *  examined  and  approved  by  neveral  gentlemen  of  the 
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State  of  causeless  excitement  respecting  them,  and  virtu- 
ally to  exalt  the  ecclesiastical  above  the  civil  power. 
It  was  the  same  spirit  which  induced  the  Reverend 
gentlemen,  who  prepared  the  Groton  Result,  to  step 
out  of  their  province,  and  erect  themselves  into  a  tri- 
bunal to  examine  and  revise  the  decisions  of  our  civil 
courts,  to  pronounce  them  unconstitutional,  opposed  to 
our  *  Bill  of  Rights,'  according  to  its  *  natural  construc- 
tion,' and  the  '  established  laws  of  interpretation,'  and 
designed  to  favor  a  '  feeble  and  receni  denomination,' 
to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest ;  and  finally,  to  endeavor  to 
excite  alarm,  by  throwing  out  dark  insinuations  about 


bar/  that  one  of  these  decisions  (alluding  to  the  Dedham  case)  *  has 
shocked  the  plain  sense  of  good  men  wherever  it  has  been  known,' 
and  'has  never  been  well  received  or  acquiesced  in,  by  the  bar, 
or  by  intelligent  latcyers  of  the  Commonwealth.'  *  Especially  do 
we  rejoice,'  say  the  conductors  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  in  the 
honest  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  *  especially  do  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  here  asserted.'  We  know  not  wh»)  this  *  highly  respectable  law- 
yer* is,  but  if  his  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  *  good  men,'  and 
*  intelligent  lawyers  of  the  commonwealth,'  is  not  more  extensive 
and  accurate  than  his  knowledge  of  the  Dedham  case,  on  which  he 
comments,  his  assertion  is  of  too  little  consequence  to  give  any  just 
cause  either  of  pain  or  reioicmg.  He  has  totally  misconceived  and 
misstated  some  circumstances  connected  with  that  case.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  have  his  readers  believe  that  the  church  remain- 
ing with  the  Parish,  which  by  the  way,  constituted,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  maintained,  a  majority  of  the  resident  communicants y  re- 
moved the  old  Deacons  * xmthout notice*  and  * unthout accusation.* 
Now  it  happens  that  only  one  Deacon  was  removed,  one  having 
died  soon  ailer  the  ordination,  and  another  having  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation some  months  after,  to  the  church  continuing  with  the  Par- 
ish, which  in  his  communication  he  calls  the  first  church.  With 
regard  to  the  individual  who  was  removed,  (Dea.  Fales)  it  appears 
from  authentic  records,  that  he  h€ul  *  "botice,'  and  that  a  charge  or 
<  accusation'  wcu  brought  against  him.  He  was  charged  with  '  offi- 
cial neglect  of  duty,'  and  *  official  mismanagement,'  die  particulars 
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the  *  terrible'  evils  which  'are  to  ibliow  a  '  reactkn,' 
which  is  DOW,  they  tell  us,  ^  but  begun.'  The  attack 
thus  commenced,  has  been  followed  up  by  much  ▼!(>• 
lent  and  inflammatory  declamation  in  several  of  the  or- 
thodox publications  of  the  day.  In  this  warfare,  die 
^  Spirit  df  the  Pilgrims'  has  specially  signalized  itsel£. 
If  we  are  to  believe  this  work,  our  judges,  influenced 
by  sectarian  prejudices,  promulgate  decisions,  *  unsup- 
ported by  reason  or  by  the  laws  ;'  the  *  highest  judicial 
officer  in  the  State,' the  late  lamented  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  while    '  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice,'  step* 

beiDg  specified,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  March  28,  1819,  to 
communicate  the  charge  in  writing,  and  ask  '  christian  satisiactkmj 
and  in  case  he  did  not  give  it,  to  request  his  attendance  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  church,  to  be  holden  on  the  first  day  of 
April, '  then  and  there'  to  give  *  christian  satisfaction  id  the  premi- 
ses,* or  offer  *  sufficient  reasons,  why  he  should  not  for  reasons  afore- 
said, be  removed  from  said  office  oi  Deacon/  The  vote  wa^i  com- 
municated to  him,  and  he  desiring  further  time  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  to  April  8,  when  he  not  ap- 
pearing to  offer  any  explanation  of  his  conduct,  though  notice  bad 
been  given  him  of  the  adjournment,  the  church  proceeded  to  remove 
him  from  office,  *  for  his  official  neglect  of  duty,  and  for  his  official 
mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
vote.  Yet  we  are  toid  by  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  in  the  per- 
son of  thib  *  highly  respectable  lawyer,'  that  *  some  few  members  ot 
the  church  [for  *  some  few,*  read,  a  majority  of  the  regular  commu- 
nicants] coming  voluntarily  together  [according  to  notice  given  in 
the  usual  way]  without  notice  to  any  [except  a  formal  written  no- 
tice  to  the  party  concerned]  of  those  who  worshipped  in  the  new 
meeting  house  [which  was  not  then  in  existence]  passed  a  vote  of 
removal  against  the  Deacons*  [one  of  the  Deacons.]  Again :  '  in 
sanctioning  the  unprecedented  proceedings  at  Dedham,  we  depose 
the  officers  of  the  church  without  aeoMation,  witliout  a  crime, 
without  notice,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  church  ;*  that  is,  the 
Meeding  members  of  iL  Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  accu- 
racy, and  the  facility  with  which  a  iidsebood  and  slander  can  gain 
admission  into  the  pages  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims/ 
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out  of  his  '  professional  sphere,'  to  '  go  into  a  discusston 
ef  theological  questions,  and  make  tiiem  a  ground  of 
bis  decision,  in  a  way  to  favor  one  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  to  prejudice  others.'  Further,  we  are  told 
that  the  decisions  of  the  court  respecting  the  legal  char- 
acter and  rights  of  churches  and  parishes,  '  have  not 
been  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  will  not  66.'  Tru- 
ly, this  looks  a  little  like  a  threat  of  sedition.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State, 
'  will  not  be  acquiesced  in'  by  the  '  religious  people  of 
this  Commonwealth.'  It  is  true  all  intention  of  *  vio- 
lent resistance'  is  discarded,  and  we  doubt  not  with 
sincerity.  Still  the  expressions  above  cited,  and  we 
4Dight  quote  much  more  of  a  similar  stamp,*  certainly 
have  a  menacing  aspect,  and  are  calculated,  so  far  as 
they  produce  any  effect,  to  inflame  the  public  mind. 

We  know  not  well  how  to  reconcile  such  expressions 
with  what  Prof.  Stuart  tells  us  of  a  *  smothered  sense  of 
•injustice  among  the  orthodox,'  of  their  '  silence^  under 
supposed  injury,  and  their  *  holding  their  peace  for 
good.'  If  they  have  attempted  to  suppress  or  '  smoth- 
er' their  feelings,  and  keep  the  '  fire  which  was  burnt 
within'  them,  when  they  '  have  meditated  on  some  of 
these  things,'  close  pent  up  in  the  breast,  they  have 
surely  very  ill  succeeded.  The  Professor  himself,  in 
the  present  Letter,  has  not  been  very  sparing  of  the  vi- 

*See  a  long  article  on  '  The  Congregational  Churches  of  Maasa- 
chusettB,'  in  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,*  for  February  and  March, 
•1828,  firom  which  Uie  above  quoted  expreitions  are  taken.  Similar 
language,  or  worse,  occurs  in  an  article  of  the  *  highly  respectable 
lawyer,'  of  whose  accuracy  we  have  given  a  specimen  in  the  prece- 
ding note. 
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tuperative  and  menacing  language  alluded  to.  The 
orthodox,  he  tells  us,  '  know  when  their  rights  are  de- 
nied them  under  cover  of  law,'  and  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  But  who  constituted  these  Orthodox  theolo- 
gians the  infallible  expounders  of  law,  as  well  as  of  di- 
vinity ?  Really,  such  claims  are  intolerable.  If  they 
are  to  be  admitted,  if  we  are  to  apply  to  our  clergy,  to 
our  Beechers,  our  Stuarts,  and  others,  for  our  law,  we 
may  as  well  discard  our  civil  tribunals,  as  useless  in- 
cumbrances. 

The  Professor  proceeds  to  talk  of  the   *  danger,' 
which  is  about  to  arise  from  the  '  smothered  sense  of 
injustice  and  oppression'  among  the  orthodox  ;  of  the 
*  secret  flame,'  which  is  already  *  kindled  in  this  Com- 
monwealth,' and  the  '  present  appearances  in  our  State, 
which  are  portentous  of  storm  and  tempest.'      In  this 
strain  of  vaticination  and   menace,  he  bursts  out  near 
the  close  of  his  Letter.     Now  such  language,  of  which 
we  have    had    quite  enough   of  late,    sounds  rather 
strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  peaceable  citizen.     We  do 
not  believe  that  Professor  Stuart  means  to  preach  se- 
dition, but  his  language  is  certainly  a  little  inflammato- 
ry.    The  consequences,  however,  will  not,  we  sup- 
pose, be  very  serious,  and  we  should  therefore  have 
passed  it  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  that  this  threaten- 
ing, '  boding  strain,'  considered  in  connection  with  the 
tone  in  which  the  decisions  of  our  courts  have  been 
commenteil  upon  of  late,  in  Calvinistic  journals  and 
pamphlets,  goes  to  illustrate  the  overbearing  spirit  of 
the  sectarian  orthodoxy  of  our  country.     It  affords  ev- 
idence, in  addition  to  that  before  adduced,  of  what  we 
set  out  to  prove,  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  orthodoxy, 
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as  it  has  for  some  time  past  matii  dated  itaelf  aiaoog 
us,  has  been  narrow  aad  exclusive ;  that  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  system  is  domineering  and  tyrannical ;  that 
the  language  and  measures,  which  are  resorted  to  iii 
its  support,  are  at  war  with  christiao  liberty  and  public 
peace. 

But  there  are  strange  delusions  in  the  world.  The 
Orthodox  may  oppress,  denounce  and  vilify,  and  no 
injustice,  in  their  opinion,  is  done.  They  are  au- 
thorised to  trample  the  *  world's  people,'  heretics,  and 
in6dels,  for  so  Unitarians  are  called,  under  their  feet ; 
and  all  this  time  Unitarians  are  expected  to  be  still ; 
they  cannot  utter  a  word  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance, 
but  they  must  be  chastised  for  it.  'When  H agar  of- 
fends her  mistress,  this  is  downright  rebellion  ;  when 
Sarah  beats  Hagar  this  is  due  correction.'  So,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  lively '  Jortin,  the  Orthodox  have 
thought,  taking  Sarah  and  Hagar  for  '  types'  of  them- 
selves, and  of  heretics.  And  so  they  appear  to  think 
now.  They  being  the  *  true  seed,'  '  chosen,'  and 
'  saints,'  are  at  liberty  to  administer  correction  to  Uni- 
tarian outcasts  and  reprobates.  The  blows  they  give 
arc  '  sanctified  by  the  good  intention,  and  the  salutary 
effect.' 

We  engaged  not  willingly  in  this  controversy*  We 
have  little  taste  for  discussion  on  this  sort  of  subjects. 
But  the  extraordinary  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  ought 
not,  we  thought,  to  pass  unnoticed.  Fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  complaints  of  the  Orthodox,  in 
whose  name  he  speaks,  were  unfounded,  that  wC;  not 
they,  are  the  injured  party,  we  felt  constrained  to  state 
the  grounds  of  our  conviction.  We  have  not  exhaust- 
15 
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ed  the  subject.  Much  more  mnj  be  said  in  proof  of 
the  despotic  tendeocies  of  orthodoxy^  and  orthodox 
projects  and  influences.  We  have  left  untouched  seF* 
eral  parts  of  the  Letter,  on  which  we  intended  to  have 
offered  some  remarlcs.  Bat  for  the  present  we  must 
conclude. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TERM  ^  LOGOS,'  OR  ^WORD,'  AS  USCO^ 
IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  ST  JOHN's  GOSPEL,  AD"* 
DRESSED  BY  A  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENT  IN  PENN' 
SYLVANIA   TO  A  TRINITARIAN    CLERGYMAN    OV    THAT 

STATE. 

[It  is  understood  by  our  readers,  w<f  suppose, that  communicatioaa 
are  occasionally  inserted  in  the  Advocate  which  present  views  io 
seme  respects  different  from  our  own.  Though  h  may  not  be  easy 
to  ascertain, beyond  p.  doubt,  all  that  was  present  to  the  mind  of  John 
when  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  his  gospel,  yet  it  seems  to  us  cer- 
tiun  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  in  accordance  with  the 
Trinitarian  theory.] 

Rev.  Sir, — In  our  last  conversation  on  the  introduc 
tion  of  John's  Gospel,  you  quoted  in  defence  of  your 
views  a  two-fold  supposition,  raade  by  Wardlaw,  the 
English  controversialist :  1  st.  That  John  was  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  Philo  the  Jew ;  and  2dly, 
that  the  Evangelist  used  the  term  LogOi  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  phrase,  *  The  word  of  God'  was 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  1  propose 
to  give  these  two  suppositions  a  cursory  examination. 
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We  frequently  meet  with  the  phrases, '  the  word,' 
'  the  word  of  God,' '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  we  find  Ps.  Ixviii,  11,  '  The  Lord 
gave  the  word,  great  was  the  company  of  those  who 
published  it;'  Ps.  cxix,  105,  ^ Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet ; '  Is.  xl,  8,  ^  The  word  is  not  in  them;' 
Jer.  xxxiii,  1,  ^The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jeremiah.'  But  between  this  phraseology  which  is  so 
perfectly  plain,  and  the  term  applied  by  the  Evangel- 
ist to  Christ,  there  is  no  other  connexion  or  resem- 
blance, than  that  in  both  cases  the  translators  use  a 
word  having  the  same  sound,  but  of  totally  dififerent 
meaning. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the 
Apostle  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  \«  ritings  of 
Philo,  or  rather  with  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
term  LogQSy  for  this  is  the  point  to  which  the  supposi- 
tion leads.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  deny  abso- 
lutely, that  the  Evangelist  used  the  language  of  his 
country,  in  its  common  acceptation.  Now  if  his 
countrymen  were  familiar  with  the  term  Logosj  and 
attached  a  definite  meaning  to  it,  he,  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  this,  must  have  used  this  term  according 
to  its  common  acceptation.  To  this  point,  sir,  I  wish 
now  to  direct  your  attention.  Philo  was  a  learned 
Jew,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  about  the 
year  40  of  the  Christian  era.  He  taught  that  the 
tbroiie  of  the  Almighty  was  surrounded  by  created  in- 
telligent beings,  wiio  act  as  the  minbters  of  his  wilt ; 
that  among  these,  one  denominated  the  Logos  stood 
pre-eminent ;  and  that  this  saperangelic  being,  to  whom 
be  applies  the  titles  of  Son  of  God,  Fint  Born,  (hikf 
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Bagfo^^en,  and  eveo  die  title  0::df  in  its  snbortHDate 
sense,  had  been,  under  the  supreme  God,  the  creator  of 
diis  lower  world.  The  term  Logoi  had  been  in  uae  in 
die  schools  of  pbiloaophj  diree  hundred  years  preri- 
0U8  to  diis  tira^.  Philo  was  not  an  inventor  of  new 
dogmas.  He  merely  embodied  in  his  philosophy  the 
opinions  which  he  held  in  common  with  the  wisest  and 
best  of  his  countrrmen.  According  to  ecclesiastical 
bielory,  John  resided  chiefly  at  Epbesus,  a  principal 
seaport  in  Asia  Minor,  between  which  and  Alexandria 
there  was  a  constant  intercourse.  He  there  wrote  bis 
Gospel,  accordinfl;  to  the  best  authority,  about  the  year 
68,  that  is,  twenty-eight  years  after  Philo.  Now  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Evangelist  could  be  ig- 
norant of  the  meaning,  attached  by  his  countrymen  to 
the  word  Logos,  is  highly  improbable.  Happily,  howev- 
er, for  the  cause  of  truth,  this  interesting  point  does  not  rest 
upon  a  mere  inference  however  convincing.  Ecclesi- 
astical history,  combined  with  the  sacred  writings,  fur- 
nishes us  with  positive  evidence  on  tiiis  subject.  The 
sect  of  philosophers,  called  Gnostics,  were  prior  to,  and 
contemporary  with  the  Aposdes,  and  among  the  earli- 
est converts  to  Christianity.  This  appears  not  only 
from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  but  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  tbeai- 
•elves ;  for  among  the  Gnostics,  there  was  one  sect, 
the  Docetae,  who,  misled  by  the  Easteta  Philosophy, 
maintained  that  matter  was  the  source  of  all  evil. 
Starting  from  this  principle,  they  taught  that  Christ  had 
no  human  body,  but  merely  the  semblance  of  a  body ; 
tod  that  there  would  be  no  resurrection.  Against 
Ikase  errors,  both  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  strongly 
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oontefid  in  nrany  places ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  Epistles, 
declares  those  to  be  antichrists,  who  deny  that  Jesds 
was  come  in  the  flesh. 

Having  thus  shown  that  John  was  cotemporaiy 
with  the  Gnostics,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tenets 
they  held,  and  even  controverted  some  of  their  errors; 
let  us  now  examine  the  opinion  which  the  Gnostics 
held  concerning  the  Logos.  In  this  they  did  not  es- 
sentially differ  from  Philo.  They  also  held  that  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  created  intelligences  to  whom  they  gave 
the  tiame  of  aons — that  among  these  the  Logos  oc- 
cupied a  distinguished  rank.  That  the  opinions  held 
by  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  Logos^  Yfere  not 
deemed  by  the  Apostles  to  be  essentially  erroneous, 
appears  from  this,  that  we  no  where  find  them  contro- 
verting these  opinions.  But  surely,  if  the  Apostles 
had  believed  Christ  to  be  the  Supreme,  Self-existent 
God,  they  would  have  opposed  the  opinion  of  the 
Crnostics,  who  ranked  him  among  the  created,  depend- 
ent beings,  with  more  zeal  than  that  with  which  they 
combated  their  errors  concerning  the  body  of  Christ. 
That  they  did  not  do  this,  shows  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider these  opinions  erroneous. 

We  have  thus  found  that  the  term^  Logos  was  in 
common  use  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  both  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  that  both  by  that  name 
designated  a  created  and  dependent,  though  highly 
exalted  bemg.  If  it  be  granted  then,  that  the  sacred 
writers  used  the  lanp^uage  of  their  country  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation,  (and  to  deny  it  would  render  their 
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wiitings  inexplicable  and  uaelea8|)it  faibwathatwiMatiif 
Bvangeiiat  speaks  of  tb^  Lag^ij  he  there  imdentaod  a 
created  dependent  being. 

Let  U8  next  examine  how  fv  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  introductioii  of  his  Gospel  ooofiran  lUs  p^ 
sition. 

'And  the  word  was  with  God.'  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Evangelist  considered  the  XisgfOf  as 
eae  of  those  exalted  intelligences  which  Phiio  suppoi- 
aed  to  be  around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty ;  but  at 
Ae  same  time  it  excludes  the  idea  of  his  being  God, 
m  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term.  We  cannot,  with- 
ent  violating  all  the  usages  of  speech,  say  that  God 
was  with  himself;  and  it  is  almost  an  insuk  to  the  un- 
derstanding to  attempt  to  prove  that  a  being  said  to  be 
with  God  cannot  lie  God  himself. 

^  And  the  word  was  God.'  You  appeal  to  this  pas- 
sage, sir,  as  an  indisputable  application  of  the  title  God 
to  Christ.  I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  application ;  but  let  us  investigate  its 
import.  With  us,  in  modem  times,  the  title  God  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  being ;  but 
we  must  be  guided  in  our  inquiries,  not  by  the  mean- 
ing which  this  term  now  has,  but  by  the  meaning 
which  was  attac^hed  to  it,  at  the  time  the  Evangelist 
wrote.  That  this  title  was,  even  at  that  time,  gener* 
ally  applied  to  the  Supreme  being  is  admitted  by  all ; 
but  it  is  equally  indis|iuuble,  that  at  that  time  this  title 
was  not  as  now,  exclusively  restricted  to  the  One  Su- 
preme, but  that  it  was  applied  by  the  Jews,  not  only  to 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  but  even  to  men  and  to 
inanimate  objects.     Thus  we  find  it  used  in  Exodus 
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niyly  ^  And  the  Lord  taid  to  Moses,  I  have  made  tbee 
a  God  to  Pharaoh ;'  Exodus  xxii,28,  '  Thoa  shalt  not 
revile  the  Gods,  nor  curse  the  rulers  of  tby  people/ 
Here  the  term  '  Gods,'  as  every  Hebrew  scholar  well 
koows,  mesLUs judges.  So  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxii,  1 ,  HSod  stand* 
etfa  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty  ;  He  judges  among 
the  Gods ;'  and  verse  6, '  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods  and 
all  of  ye  are  chiKJren  of  the  Most  High.'  That  thi» 
piiraaeology  had  not  become  obsolete  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  appears,  not  only  from  what  I  have  before 
slated  of  the  application  made  of  it  by  Philo  to  the 
LogaSf  but  also  from  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  viii,5, 
*  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  Gods  wliether 
IB  heaven  or  in  earth.'  And  Cbrbt  himself  teaches, 
John  x,35,  that  the  tiile  God  can  with  propriety  be 
given  to  those  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came.  Here 
we  see  then,  that  the  term  God  was  used  by  the  Jews, 
both  in  an  absolute  and  in  a  subordinate  sense;  and 
we  come  now  to  the  question,  in  what  sense  was  it 
here  used  by  the  Evangelist  ^  Of  this  we  must  judge 
by  the  context,  and  that  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject* We  have  seen  that  the  words,  '  and  the  Logog 
was  with  God,'  excludes  the  idea  of  the  X^ogo^  being 
God  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  therefore,  if 
in  the  next  sentence  the  title  God  be  given  to  the  Loga$f 
we  must  understand  that  title  as  being  applied  in  its 
subordinate  sense  ;  as  is  also  indicated  in  the  original, 
by  the  absence  of  the  article  befpre  the  word  TAeot • . 
*  All  things  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him 
was  not  anything,  made  th^t  was  made.'  Here  Joiio 
records  the  agency  of  Christ  in  tbe  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  our  next  inquiry  b,  whether  Christ  acted 
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as  the  original,  principal,  efficient  cause,  or  merely  as  in 
iostrumeiit  in  the  band  of  God.  Our  English  verstoa 
gives  us  no  light  on  this  subject,  declaring  only  that 

*  all  things  were  made  by  him.'  But  this  ambiguity 
does  not  exist  in  the  original  Greek.  In  that  language, 
sir,  as  yon  must  very  well  know,  there  are  two  par- 
ticles, the  one  of  which  (hupo)  denotes  the  agency  of 
a  first  or  original  cause;  and  the  other  (dia)  the 
agency  of  a  secondary  cause  or  instrument*  In  the 
text  now  under  consideration,  the  latter  word  (dia)  b 
used,  and  this  renders  it  plain  that  the  Evangelist 
meant  to  ascribe  agency  to  Christ,  not  as  the  principal, 
but  as  a  secondary  cause,  who  ever  acted  in  subordi- 
nation to  tlie  will  of  God  supreme.  This  remark  also 
applies  to  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  agency  of  Christy  and 
where  the  word  dia  is  constantly  used  by  the  sacred 
penmen.      Heb.  i,2,   is   conclusive    on    this    point. 

*  God  has  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
son,  by  (dia)  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.'  • 

*  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh'.  Here  it  will  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  expression  is,  ^was  made 
flesh,'  showing  that  this  incarnation,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  the  work,  not  of  the  Logos  himself,  but  of  a 
being  superior  to  the  Logos.  Incarnation,  or  the 
being  clothed  with  a  human  body,  cannot  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  Supreme  God.  Shall  we  dare  to 
conceive  of  the  Omnipresent  God,  of  that  being  wbo 
fills  the  whole  universe,  as  limited  to,  or  circumscribed^ 
by  a  human  body  ?  When  therefore  you  speak  of  an 
incarnate  Ood^  the  phrase  either  conveys  ideas  totally 
derogatory  of  God,  or  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.    I 
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suspect  reflecting  Trinitanriam  by  this  phrase  mea 
nothing  more  than  that  the  Deity  was  in  a  particulair 
manner  present  with  the  roan  Jesus.  If  so^  their  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  in  fact  precisely  those  adopted  by 
Hunaanitarians,  and  the  dispute  between  theoi  is 
merely  one  about  words.  Tne  expression  therefore, 
^  became  flesh,'  is  inapplicable  to  the  Deity.  But 
as  to  a  created,  limited  being  we  can  conceive  that 
he  was  clothed  with  a  humm  body  and  contained  by 
it ;  and  this  I  suppose  is  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist. 

*And  the  Logos  dwelt  among  us.'  When  God 
visits  us  with  any  extraordinary  manifestations  of  his 
providence,  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  say  that  God 
dwells  with  man,  and  in  this  way  the  pbraseolog}*-  is 
sufficiently  appropriate  and  perspicuous,  and  not  liable 
to  be  mistaken  ;  but  this  evidently  is  not  the  dwelling 
with  men  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  He  does  not 
make  this  formal  declaration  of  a  being  who  fills  the 
universe  and  is  constantly  present  with  man ;  but  of 
one  who,  the  mode  of  speech  seems  to  imply,  had 
previously  resided  elswhere  and  who  came  and  re- 
sided among  men  ;  and  this  can  be  applied  only  to  a 
Kmited  being. 

*  And  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotton  of  the  Father.'  Here  John  applies  to  the 
Logos  the  title  of  only  hezptten^  the  very  title  which 
was  applied  to  him  by  Phiio,  and  which  aflfords  there- 
lore  an  additional  proof  that  John  attached  to  the  term 
Logos,  ^h%  same  meaning  that  Philo  and  his  contem- 
poraries had  done. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  introduction  of  John's 

Gospel,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear,  that  the  EvaiH 

elist  believed  the  Logos  to  be,  not  the  SupremOi 
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Self««xi8tent  God,  but  a  created  and  dependent,  though 
highly  exalted  being,  who,  after  having  been,  under 
God,  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  this  world,*  discen- 
ded  from  this  high  state  of  exahaiion,  and  for  a  time 
dwelt  with  men  to  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  future  happiness  and  glory. 

If,  sir,  on  examination,  you  find  these  views  to  be 
incorrect,  you  will  confer  a  favour  by  exposing  the 
error.     But  if  true,  you  will  benefit  yourself  and  others 
by  embracing  and  teaching  them.     In  either  case, 
1  am  respectfully  Yours,  G. 

Meadville,  Penn. 


WHAT    IS    CHRISTIAN    SANCTIFICATION,    AND    WHAT 
DOCTRINES    PRODUCE    IT  ? 

Christian  sanctification, — what  does  it  imply  ^  A 
great  deal  more  than  many  ^eem  aware  of.  Chris- 
tianity, because  of  its  abuses,  has  seldom  done  all  it 
was  designed  to  accomplish  for  the  human  soul.  Did  I 
not  presume  much  of  my  readers,  I  should  not  venture 
to  state  to  them  my  views  on  this  topic.  For  I  should 
expect  only  to  be  tliought  extravagant.  There  are 
persons  who  cannot  go  along  with  the  advocates  of  the 
pure  gospel,  when  ihey  discourse  of  its  spiritual  effi- 
cacy. The  reason  is,  ihey  do  not  know  what  this  ef- 
ficacy is.     They  understand  it  no  more  than  the  deaf 

*The  writer  of  this  coramuDication  has  used  a  phraseology  im- 
plying his  belief  in  the  preexistence  of  Christ ;  but  whether  his 
hypotheAB  or  that  of  another  class  of  UnitariaiiB  be  adopted,  the  con* 
elusion  arrived  at  on  the  leading  topic,  will  be  equally  valid. 
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man  apprehends  the  nature  of  sounds,  or  the  blind 
man  that  of  colors.  Explain  to  them  the  use  some" 
times  made  of  religion,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  do^ 
mination,  clerical  management,  laical  bondage  to 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  aggrandisement  of  sects, 
and  the  like,  and  they  will  indeed  confess  that  it  is 
not  altogether  an  impotent  agent  in  the  world ;  for 
then  you  point  out  its  bearings  on  what  they  are  con* 
▼ersant  with.  But  tell  them  of  its  power  to  enlarge, 
elevate,  liberalise,  and  adorn  the  mind  ;  to  quicken, 
purify,  expand,  and  refine  the  heart ;  to  chasten,  dig- 
nify, and  polish  the  manners  ;  to  strengtlien  and  bright" 
en  the  chain  of  friendship ;  to  enhance  the  Jelights  of 
social  intercourse  ;  speak  to  them  of  these  effect9 
of  religion,  and  such  as  tliese,  and  you  receive  back 
no  assenting  response.  They  do  not  understand  you* 
You  might  as  well  talk  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongu 
No  corresponding  thoughts  and  emotions  are  awaken- 
ed within  them.  It  is  like  describing  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture to  one  who  knows  nothing  of  painting;  like 
pointing  out  the  excellencies  of  a  master  piece  of 
sculpture  to  a  man  from  the  woods.  Yes,  for  it  19 
with  religion  as  witi)  every  thing  else ;  tbere  must  be  a 
preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  derived  from  actual 
experience  of  its  spiritual  efficacy,  before  any  one  can 
fully  enter  into  and  appreciate  all  that  it  is  and  has  the 
power  to  do  for  the  son  I.  Do  I  address  any  who  have 
not  this  preparation  ?  I  hope  not.  If,  however,  I  do, 
I  cannol  expect  them  to  take  the  least  interest  in  these 
pages.  But,  I  repeat  it,  I  hope  not.  At  any  rate, 
let  me  presume  that  the  true  i^irit  of  ths  gospel  has 
so  pervaded  the  hearts  of  my  readers,  that  they  will 
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find  in  themselves  some  thing  in  unison  with  the  km 
suggesstions  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  Chrit* 
dtn  sanctification. 

What  then  is  it  ?  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God 
enthroned  within  tbe^human  breast  and  ruling  the  whole 
man.  It  is  the  presence  and  operation  of  divine  troth  id 
die  mind,  throwing  a  pure  and  bright  illumination  through 
aU  the  chambers  of  the  soul ;  exciting  every  dormant 
power  and  putting  it  to  its  appropriate  work ;  takii^ 
off  the  imagination  from  unhallowed  reveries,  ior  the 
nobler  employment  of  multiplying  and  combining 
images  of  all  possible  excellence  ;  tasking  the  reason- 
ing faculty  in  those  processes  of  inductioa  by  which 
divine  perfections  and  hiunan  duties  are  inferred  from 
the  developeraents  of  nature,  from  tlie  events  of  provi- 
dence, and  from  the  disclosures  of  revelation ;  bend- 
ing the  will  into  accordance  with  God's  purposes  and 
man's  interests ;  quickening  the  sensibilities  of  con- 
science, enlarging  its  vision,  and  clothing  its  judgments 
with  paramount  authority.  It  is,  too,  the  presence 
and  operation  of  divine  love  in  the  heart,  expelling  all 
impurities  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  chastening  down 
and  directing  the  passions  in  their  legitimate  channels  ; 
drawing  the  soul  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  God  ; 
increasing  the  number  and  strength  of  the  ties  that 
bind  man  to  his  brother  man ;  creating  the  strongest 
dread  of  whatever  is  mean  and  vicious  ;  and  awaken- 
ing the  most  intense  desire  of  every  thing  that  is  pure, 
honorable,  generous,  and  worthy  of  immortal  beings* 
It  is,  moreover,  the  presence  and  operation  of  a  practi- 
cal principle  of  holiness  in  the  soul,  that  will  not  al- 
low the  obHstian  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
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of  the  best  attammeDts  io  virtue,  that  gives  his  views  a 
lofty  aim,  leads  him  to  try  himself  by  a  h%h  standard 
of  excellence,  ai\d  prompts .  him  every  day  to  make 
some  new  accessions  of  moral  strength  and  worth  to 
his  character. 

Such,  as  I  understand  it,  is  christian  sanctification. 
And  now  what  are  the  doctrines  chiefly  influential  in 
producing  so  great  and  glorious  results  ?  Is  it  those 
about  which  the  sects  are  perpetually  contending  ?  I 
think  not.  It  is  rather  such  as  the  few,  simple,  sublime, 
and  generally  received  truths  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  con- 
cerning God's  unchangeable  paternity,  and  man's  eternal 
accountableness.  It  is  such  as  these,  which,  after  all 
that  polemics  say  about  the  surpassing  wofth  of  their 
own  peculiarities,  do  actually,  under  Providence,  con- 
stitute the  principal  means  of  sanctification.  Would 
any  see  and  feel  how  true  this  remark  is  ?  Let  them 
study  tliemselves ;  let  them  study  others ;  they  will 
then  learn  how  little  most  of  the  disputable  and  dis- 
puted dogmas  have  to  do  in  producbg  the  character 
and  satisfactions  of  christian  holiness,  and  how  much, 
in  these  respects,  is  owing  to  those  great  and  obvious 
principles  of  the  gospel,  which  are  common  to  all 
classes  of  its  professors.  Strike  from  men's  minds  every 
thing  they  have  been  accustomed  to  believa  of  native 
and  total  depravity,  of  three  equal  and  distinct  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  of  unconditional  election,  reprobation, 
and  the  like,  and  in  what  would  their  piety,  and  vir^ie, 
and  happiness,  in  the  least  degree  suffer  ?  In  nothing* 
But  so  no  one  will  deem  of  the  simple  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged truths,  taught  by  Jesus,  respecting  God's 
purposes  and  patemal  character)  and  man's  dudea  and 
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immortal  nature.    I  fear  noc  for  Wf  om*s  mieiifita- 
iixkj  who  jtelds  to  the  sway  of  a  reUgion  oootaniiig 
'these.     Why  should  I?    How  oftan  have  I  wftne»- 
^d  its  power  to  enoble  the  mind,  to  porify  the  hearti  to 
prompt  to  high  attainments ;  and  this,  too,  not  only  in 
'  one  class  of  individuak,  but  in  erery  grade  of  Ufe.   Tes, 
Ibaye  seen  how  this  religion,  disparaged  as  it  sometimes 
is  for  its  reasonableness  and  simplicity,  can  lift  from 
the  dust  the  sons  of  penury  and  oppression,  and  breethe 
into  them  the  spirit  of  a  high  minded  virtue  that  will 
hope  and'  will  toil  for  better  tU ngs ;  how,  too,  it  can  keep 
:dowii  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  those  upon  whom  far- 
tune  smiles,  and  save  them  from  the  horrid  excesses  to 
which  unlimited  power,  unbounded  wealth,  and  exaked 
rank  so  often  zive  occasion.     And  when  I  have  asked 
myself  what  it  was  which  produced  such  effects,  I  have 
always  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  chiefly 
the  few,  obvious,  and  great  truths  of  the  gospel  re- 
specting the  Divine  character  and  will,  and  respecting 
the  foture  destination  of  mankind,  which  occur  on  al- 
nost  every  page  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  are  pro- 
fessed by  nearly  every  christian  denomination.    And  so 
with  regard  to  all  the  beneficial  results  of  Christianity. 
Does  it  incite  any  one  to  generous  deeds  for  his  asso- 
ciates, his  country,  the  world  ?  it  is  by  reminding  him 
that  there  are  eyes,  not  only  on  earth,  but  in  heaven, 
anxiously  bent  upon  him  to  see  how  he  shall  act  his 
.  pact,  and  that  the  recollections  of  all  he  does  nobly 
here  will  live  in  his  memory  to  bless  him   forever. 
Does  it  endue  any  soul  with  a  zeal  that  nothing  can 
quench,  and  with  a  strength  that  nothing  can  prostrate 
in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  intellectual  good  ?  it  is  by 
the  revelations  it  makes  of  the  Father's  will,  and  by 
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the  asstirance  it  glides,  that  all  the  hribits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  all  the  acquisitions  of  mind  and  heart 
which  the  good  man  makes  on  eartb»  will  accompany, 
him  beyond  the  grave,  and  shed  their  influences  on  his 
condition  through  endless  ages. 

Z. 


ANDOV£R  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CONTEOVERST.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  spectator's  OPINION  OF  DR  WOOd'S 
LETTERS    TO   DR   TAYLOR.    SSPTRBfBER,    1830., 

Our  last  number  contained  some  extracts  from  Dr 
Woods'  Letters,  m  which  Dr  Taylor  was  charged  with 
holding  and  teaching  doctrines  that  were  '  not  ia  ac- 
cordance either  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  revela* 
tion,  and  would  have  an  unpropitious  influence  upon 
the  characters  of  men,  upon  revivals  of  religion,  i^d 
upon  all  the  interests  of  the  church.'  We  have  t^ 
wish,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  contrb* 
versy  between  the  Abbot  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Andover,  and  the  Dwight  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Yale  College ;  but  it  seems  to  us  due  in  justice  to  the 
latter  gentleman,  that,  as  we  have  admitted  the  accu* 
sation  into  our  pages,  we  should  also  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  reply,  which  his  friends  have  fur-" 
nished  in  die  Christian  Spectator  for  September.  They 
say,  then,  among  other  things  not  very  creditable  to 
Dr  Woods,  that 

*HiB  Btatement  of  llie  question  at  Utue,  U  palpably  ineorfBCti 
fik»tt  without  a  ahadow  of  reaaon,  he  haa  changed  the  fondamenlal 
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poiitioD  of  Dr  Taylor,  on  whidi  the  whole  dfeciiMi'Mi  torM,  iaie 
anothor  and  a  diflerent  one,  which  he  has  nefer  maintaiaed  ;*  tiMt 
'  Dr  Woods  has,  io  the  fullest  terms,  coaceded  the  great  priodple 
maintained  by  Dr  Taylor;'  that  *  Dr  Woods'  scheme  is  eaeomberwf 
with  great  and  palpable  ineomistefueB  ;  that  *  Dr  Woods  eenstanll^ 
eorrfoundt  thing$  whUh  are  esuntiaUy  d^tretU  f  that  he  is  gvllty 
in  at  least  thirteen  instances  of  *  evaiunu  of  Dr  Taylor's  reasoning ;' 
that  he  has  indulged  himself  in  many  cases,  in  *  fallacioas  reason- 
ings ;'  that  *  the  Letters  abound  in  remarks  which  are  not  only  trre^> 
ewint  to  the  point  at  issue,  but  penonal  and  mvidiavM  in  a  hi|^ 
degree;'  that  *he  has  held  out  to  view  two  opposing  parties,  Dr 
Taylor  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Orthodox  on  the  oth- 
er--a  charge  utterly  uitfoundkd  in  fact;*  that  *not  content 
with  calling  in  question  the  orthodoxy  of  Dr  Taylor,  he  has  actual- 
ly held  him  fortii  as  identified,  no  one  knows  to  what  extent,  widi 
Uie  Unitabx  AN  PABTT ;  and  addresses  the  man  whom  he  has  tbos 
arraigned  before  the  churches,  as  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  re- 
spected and  beloved  brother ;'  that  *  he  has  called  on  Dr  Taylor  to 
say  whether  he  is  not  in  tact  a  Pelagian  in  respect  to  the  natural 
state  of  man,  conversion,  and  free  will ;'  that  *  he  has,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,  struck  a  direct  blow  at  erery  thing  that  is  rahx- 
able  in  the  character  of  Dr  Taylor  as  a  man,  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  an  instructer  of  youth ;'  that  *  he  has  extended  the  same 
system  of  attack,  by  surmise  and  insinuation,  to  the  whole  body  of 
Dr  Taylor's  pupils,  and  to  all  who  may  agree  with  him  in  his  theo- 
logical opinions  ;*  that  he  prefers  *  a  direct  charge  against  Dr  Taylor 
and  his  friends,  that  their  sentiments  are  likely  to  result  in  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  at  last  to 
infidelity ;'  that  '  the  hue  and  cry  is  thus  to  be  raised  throughout 
the  whole  country,  against  men,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world,'  so  that 
'  wherever  they  go,  jealousy  and  suspicion  are  to  go  before  them,  to 
blast  their  characters,  and  to  defeat  their  eflbrts ;  and  all  this  is  done 
not  by  proof,  but  by  surmise  and  Insinuation  ;'  that, '  whatever  be 
the  consequence,  Dr  Woods,  we  say,  must  answer  for  it  to  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  when  he  places  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  men, 
whose  lives  and  labors  are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ;'  that 
finally, '  we  had  intended  to  comment  on  the  personal  ineiviliiy 
which  pervades  these  letters ;  but  much  as  we  regret  their  style  in 
this  respect,  which  we  believe  to  he  toithout  a  parallel  in  our 
ehurchea  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  alter  all  a  matter  whidi 
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^efily  cepceniB  Dr  Woods*  character,  and  we  are  content  to  leave 
Ihe  subject  to  Ms  own  reflectkns,  and  ts  the  judgment  of  an  enl%hi> 

We  have  room  but  for  a  single  remftrk.     It  seems 
to  us  a  pity,  that  the  injurjr,  done  to  die  peace. and  re- 
putadon  of  Dr  Taylor  and  his  friends  by  the  charge  of 
heresy  so  bitterly  complained  of  in  the  above  extracts, 
was  not  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
inconsistency  at  least,  if  not  the  injustice,  of  which 
they,  as  conductors  of  the  Spectator,  have   shown 
themselves  guilty,  and  this  too  in  the  very  number  con- 
taining their  indignant  rebuke  of  Dr  Woods,  by  repre- 
senting Unitarians  as  ^  the  enemies  of  evaiigelicali^eli- 
^n,'  as  treating  the  ^hdy  scriptures,  in.  .a  bold,  irrev- 
erent, not  to  say,  reckless  manner,'  and  as  ^  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  against  the  only  gospel  which  can  be 
good  news  to  fallen  and  guilty  man.'*    But  let  it  pass. 
The  world  is  not  old  enough  yet,  we  suppose,  for  con- 
sistency and  justice  among  theological  disputants.    It 
will  not  be  so  always.      After  times  will  deem  it  not 
very  creditable  to  Andover  and  New  Haven,  that  they 
nourished  men,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were  so 
ready  to  defend,  by  other  than  mtellectual  means,  the 
doctrines  with  which  their  interest,  power,  and  impor- 
tance were  interwoven.    The  period  will  come,  when 
the  irritation,  virulence,  and  invecdve  of  controversy 
shall  no  longer  be  thought  fit  substitutes  for  cool,  can- 
did, and  courteous  argumentation;  when  honest, dis- 
sent from  hereditary  creeds  shall  be.  no  more  pursued 
with  all  the  warmth  of  moral  indignation  and  reproach ; 
and  when  persecutions  of  private  antipathy  and  pu|>]ic 

*Ch.  Sptd  kr  Sept.  pp.  469, 467. 
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odium  for  speculative  errors,  on  whatever  subject,  shall 
find  in  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  scarcely  any  better 
encouragement,  than  the  more  barbarous,  but  not  more 
absurd  persecutions  of  torture  and  death.  Will  God, 
in  his  mercy,  hasten  on  an  age  so  much  to  be  desired. 


CONVERSATIONS   ON   BfiLIGION. 

Conversations  on  Reli^on  with  Lord  Byron  and  others,  held  in 
Cephalonia,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  Lordship's  death..  By  the 
bte  James  Kennedy,  M.  D,  of  H.  M.  Medical  Stafll  London. 
1880. 

We  are  willing  to  take  some  brief  notice  of  this 
singular  work,  not  only  as  of  itself  in  no  small  degree 
interesting,  but  as  it  throws  some  new  light  on  the 
character  of  the  highly  gifted  and  far-famed  personage, 
who  is  the  principal  subject  of  it.  It  leaves  us  to  hope, 
that  amidst  all  that  is  to  be  deplored  or  condemned  in 
his  fortunes  and  character,  he  was  not  always  a  stran- 
ger to  religious  emotions.  It  is  instructive  also,  as  it 
shows  us  the  inefficacy  of  any  resources,  separate 
from  religion  to  secure  inward  tranquility.  It  exhibits 
Lord  Byron,  not  so  much  in  the  darkness  of  unbelief, 
for  he  had  evidently  some  leaning  to  a  form  of  specu- 
lative faith,  as  in  the  perplexity  and  despondency  of  a 
doubtful  mind.  In  truth,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  had  never  fairly  examined  the  grounds  of  the 
christian  faith ;  probably  he  did  not  attend  to  them 
sufficiently  even  to  think  them  worth  his  inquiry;  while 
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nt  the  same  lime,  he  repeatedly  acknowledges,  how 
unsatisfactory  and  comfordess  was  his  unsettled  state. 

But  the  particular  point,  in  which  at  present  we  pre- 
fer to  notice  this  work,  is,  as  it  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a 
medical  friend  to  enlighten  and  convert  Lord  Byron. 
The  benevolent  design  of  these  efforts,  and  the  good 
roea^i^  of  judgment  with  which  in  many  respects  they 
were  <»ducted,  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
question.  Whatever  errors  may  in  our  view  appear 
either  in  Dr  Kennedy's  own  faith,  or  in  his  manner  of 
presenting  it,  we  cheerfully  yield  him  the  praise  of 
pure  and  upright  motives ;  and  in  the  manner  also,  in 
which  he  unfolded  some  parts  of  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  from  prophecy  and  external  testimony,  he 
discovered  no  ordinary  acuteness  and  ability. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  more  general  re- 
maries,  our  readers  should  be  apprised  of  the  particu- 
lar occasion  and  circumstances,  under  which  the  amia- 
ble author  of  this  work  wos  induced  to  undertake  his 
zealous  enterprise.  These  are  easily  collected  from 
his  own  narrative.  From  which  it  appears,  that  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1823,  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  his  appearance 
had  excited  an  uncommon  sensation  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  English,  a  few  gendemen  of  liberal 
education  and  respectable  talents,  had  expressed,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  author,  very  free  and  deistical 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Dr  Kenne- 
dy, himself  a  native  of  Scodand,  and  connected  with 
the  medical  staff  of  the  British  army,  expressed  his  re- 
grets to  find  so  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  natives 
of  a  land  renowned  for  its  reverence  of  religion,  en- 
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terttining  such  opinioos ;  and  on  dieir  part  mb  ecpial 
suriNrise  was  felt  that  a  man  like  him  of  a  cool  9iid 
steady  judgment  should  be  a  believer  in  reTehuion. 
The  result  was,  an  agreement  to  listen  to  Dr  Keasxedya 
reasons  tpr  his  faith ;  and  to  ^  grant  him  liber^  to 
speak  at  least  twelve  hours  at  different  mtervals,  wifk- 
out  their  inierrupting  him  by  their  objections/  A  day 
and  a  place  having  been  appointed  for  the  first  con- 
ference, oiie  of  the  gentlemen  calling  in  the  mean  time 
upon  Lord  Byron,  informed  him  of  the  intention  of 
the  meeting.  His  Lordship  at  once  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  present ;  and  said,  *  That  he  also  would  willing- 
ly be  converted,  if  he  could ;  as  he  felt  no  happineu 
in  his  present  unsettled  'notions  of  religion^  This  re- 
quest was  granted  ;  and  though  it  was  at  first  intend- 
ed, that  the  meeting  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
five  individuals,  \nth  whom  they  commenced,  they 
were  increased  to  ten. 

Many  objections  might  be  urged  to  such  a  mode  of 
conducting  relii^ious  discussions,  especially  among 
men,  whose  pri^le  of  genius,  and  impatience  of  any  in- 
tellectual superiority,  would  naturally  close  them 
against  all  conviction.  In  truth,  it  demanded  no  small 
ability  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  defender  to 
secure  himself  nnd  his  cause  firom  the  most  perilous 
results.  But  though  Dr  Kennedy  did  not  escape 
some  ridicule  from  abroad,  after  the  failure  of  his  be- 
nevolent intentions  were  known,  yet  in  justice  to  him 
and  to  his  friends,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
they  were  met  Qn  their  part  by  perfect  good  faith,  and 
a  sincere  willingness  to  learn,  as  they  were  suggested 
on  his  by  an  ardent  zeal.     That  he  should  have  failed 
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under  such  circumstances,  will  not  appear  surprising 
to  any  judicious  reader,  when  we  have  related  the 
course  he  pursued. 

*  On  Sunday  morning,'  as  he  tells  us,  *  I  sent  down 
a  few  books  to  M's  liouse,  [the  place  appMnted  for 
the  conference]  in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary 
to  refer  to  them.*     Among  these  were  *  Scott's  Bible,' 

*  Erskine's  Evidence,'  *  Bogue's  Essay  on  Inspiration  *! 
With  them  indeed  he  sent  *Paley's  Evidences'  and 

*  Home's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  5'  but 
he  tells  us  he  drew  his  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the 
church  from  *  Milner's  Church  History '!  and  that  to 
present  to  his  auditors  a  brief  summary  of  tlie  funda- 
mental doctrines,  he  adopted  an  *  abridgment  of  part  of 
the  works  of  John  Newton,  chiefly  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
Scott '! 

From  these  works,  selected  from  the  whole  mass  of 
J£nglish  Theology  to  enlighten  and  convert  Lord  By- 
ron and  his  deistical  companions,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
what  were  the  views  of  this  amiable  zealot.  And,  we 
add,  it  might  at  once  be  anticipated  what  would  be  his 
success.  A  more  unfortunate  selection  of  works  could 
hardly  be  made.  To  say  nothing  of  the  doctrinal  ex- 
travagances, with  which  most  of  these  works  are  per- 
vaded, what  man  of  sober  sense  would  rely  on  Milnef 
as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  can  find  a  trua 
church  only  in  the  maintenance  of  pure  Calvinism ;  or 
cite  for  his  authority  an  author  like  Bogue,  whose  ig- 
norance, as  exposed  in  his  pretended  histor}  of  Dissen- 
ters, is  only  equalled  by  his  bigotry,  and  his  utter  in- 
capacity to  write  English.  We  should  greatly  fear,  too, 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  word;  through  the  criti* 
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dama  of  Scott,  not  only  from  vehemeDt  distnnt  of  hia 
^pialificatioDS  for  the  work,  but  from  his  own  account 
of  the  hurried,  cardess  manner,  in  which  some  parts  of 
those  popular,  but  most  unsatisfactory  commentaries 
were  gotten  up.*  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  a  book 
leas  likely  to  satisfy  a  »ncere  and  candid  inquirer, 
than  the  '  Force  of  Truth,'  also  referred  to  with  confi- 
dence by  Dr  Kennedy,  which  proceeds  on  an  argument 
totally  fallacious ;  and  which  chiefly  shows,  that  its  an- 
*  thoiT,  according  to  his  own  statements,  stood  much  in 
need  of  the  conversion  which  he  enforces.  For  he 
confesses,  that  he  commenced  the  ministry  with  the 
moat  worldly,  ambitious  views ;  ascribing  however  to 
the  bad  influence  of  bis  early  liberal  opinions,  what  was 
undeniably  to  be  ascribed  to  his  personal  unregulated 
feelings. 

These  conferences  of  Dr  Kennedy  and  bis  friends 
were  not  long  continued.  He  soon  found  in  them  a 
disposition  to  talk  rather  than  to  listen.  They  frankly 
confessed,  that  the  more  they  heard  on  the  subject,  the 
more  mysterious  did  it  appear  to  them ;  and  after  sev- 
en or  eight  meetings,  in  which,  the  writer  informs  us, 
ha  went  over  very  fully  the  topics  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, his  auditors  failed  to  appear.  '  T  went,'  says 
this  amiable  writer,  'on  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
house  of  S.  at  the  usual  hour.  I  waited  a  k>ng  time, 
hut  nobody  came.  I  went  the  next  Sunday,  but,  as 
before,  no  one  came.  As  they  had  all  voluntarily  ab- 
sented themselves  from  coming,  I  did  not  think  it  my 
duty  to  entreat  them  ;  and  I  contented  myself  in  the 
&ilure  of  my  attempt,  by  reflecting,  that  I  had  done 

^See  for  this,  Life  of  Scott 
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my  duty,  and  with  resolution.  The  charge  of  non- 
conviction,  I  would  attribute  neither  to  myself  nor  to 
the  cause  ;  but  to  their  own  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
want  of  patience.' 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  of  these  conferences, 
Lord  B3rron  himself  was  present  at  only  the  first ; 
having  soon  after  their  commencement,  removed  to  a 
villa,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Dr  Kennedy, 
however,  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  in 
repeated  private  conversations,  in  which  his  lordship 
evidently  took  pleasure,  discussed  at  length  the  subject 
of  religion.  Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  smile, 
and  all,  we  think,  may  somewhat  marvel,  when  we 
mention,  that  among  other  works  recommended  to  his 
lordship  by  his  pious  friend,  as  ^presenting  a  complete 
view,  or  systematic  arrangement  of  Christianity,'*  was 
*  BostonU  Fourfold  State j  in  which  lliat  writer  of  Pu- 
ritan times  describes  '  man  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence before  the  fall ;  in  a  state  of  condemnation 
after  it ;  in  a  state  of  begun  recovery  or  sanctification ; 
and  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery' ! 

His  lordship  declared  he  should  read  it  with  great 
pleasure,  as  he  had  not  the  least  prejudice  against  the 
style  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  even  preferred 
the  force  and  energy  of  their  language,  to  the  soft  har- 
monious periods  of  the  present  day. 

Our  limits  however  prevent  our  entering  further  in- 
to the  results  of  these  conversations,  which,  with  some 
reflections  suggested  by  the  work,  may  be  the  subject 
of  a  future  number.  P* 
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TQE    SOAP   BUBBLE. 

Bright  Globe!  amid  the  sun-beam  toat^ 
Pure,  sparkling,  then  forever  lost. 
No  crested  wave  that  glittering  breaks. 
Nor  pearl  that  wealth  admiring  takea. 
Nor  diamond  from  Golconda*s  coast 
Can  half  thy  changeful  brilliance  boast 

Hast  thou  a  voice  to  bid  us  see 
An  emblem  of  our  infancy. 
Our  joyous  youth,  our  manhood's  strife. 
And  all  the  painted  gauds  of  life  ? 

Hope  spreads  her  wing  of  plumage  &ir. 
Erects  her  castles  based  on  air, 
Their  t  irrets  crowns  with  frost'work  bright. 
Their  port  -Is  fills  with  rosy  light, — 
A  brcatli  of  summer  stirs  the  tree. 
Where  are  those  gorgeous  domes  ? — uyi^  theef 

Behold !  arrayed  in  robes  of  light 
Young  beauty  charms  the  admiring  sight, 
Close  in  her  steps  the  graces  tread. 
Fresh,  fragrant  wreaths  adorn  her  head, — 
But  the  brief  flowret  fades  away. 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  she  is  clay. 

Dilate  once  more  thy  proudent  siia. 
And  clothe  thee  in  the  rainbow's  dyes, 
Thy  boldest  flight  aspiring  dare. 
Then  vanish  to  thy  native  air, — 
Love  dazzles  thus  with  borrowed  rays, 
And  thus  the  trusting  heart  betrays. 

Again  it  swells, — that  chrystal  round. 
Soars,  shines,  expands,  and  seeks  the  ground, — 
Oh,  save  that  frail  and  tinted  shell ! 
Where  fled  its  fragments  ? — who  can  teU  7 
Thus  when  the  soul  from  dust  is  free. 
Thus  shall  it  gaze,  oh  Earth !  on  thee.  H. 

Hartford, 
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fii;f«I6I0N,  ILLUSTRATED  BT  A  COMPARISON  OF  IT  WITH 
OTHER   QUALITIES    AND    OBJECTS. 


NO.    VI.       CAUSES    OF     INDIFFERENCE     AND     AVERSION 

TO    RELIGION. 

^  Let  US  then  pass  beyond  general  observations,  and 
consider  the  particular  process  by  which  it  is  common-* 
ly  proposed  to  introduce  religion  to  an  intimacy  with 

r  the  human  affections,  and  inquire,  whether  any  thing 
else,  any  thing  allowed  to  be  more  agreeable,  would 
be  likely  to  be  welcome  in  the  same  form. 

I  will  again  take  my  illustration  from  the  obj|ects  of 
knowledge.  Astronomy  is  held  by  all  who  understand 
it,  to  be  a  most  interesting,  an  almost  enchanting  sci- 
ence. No  one  can  doubt,  that  if  properly  introduced 
to  the  mind,  it  would  prove  extremely  attractive  and 
delightful.  Nor  let  it  be  said  here  to  destroy  the  par- 
allel which  I  am  exhibiting,  that  knowledge  has  no 
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natural  obstacles  in  the  mind  to  contend  mih^  while 
religion  has  many.  The  love  of  knowledge  has  the 
desire  of  ease,  sloth,  physical  dulness,  pleasure,  and 
worldly  vanity  to  counteract,  as  truly  as  the  love  of 
virtue,  or  of  religion  has  its  own  peculiar  hindrances 
to  obstruct,  and  temptations  to  divert  it. 

Now  suppose  that  the  teacher  of  this  science  of  the 
heavens,  comes  forward  to  instruct  his  pupil ;  and  that 
he  at  once  adopts  a  very  unusual,  very  formal,  and  re- 
pulsive manner,  that  he  tells  him  with  much  reiterated 
and  direct  urgency  that  he  must  learn  this  science, 
y^t  fails,  all  the  while,  to  show  any  very  perceptible 
connection  that  it  has  with  his  interest,  his  dignity,  or 
happiness.  The  learner,  indeed,  we  will  suppose,  is 
made  to  understand  tliat  he  must  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  the  acquisition  is  necessary  to  bis  safety  ; 
that  indeed  a  man  may,  and  many  a  man  does  under- 
stand of  religion,  while  of  this  acquisition  as  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  the  voice  of 
harmony  within  him,  sweeter  than  the  fabled  harmony 
of  the  heavenly  spheres,  as  the  beautiful  unfolding  of 
all  his  affections,  and  their  blessed  satisfaction  ;  of  the 
want  without,  and  the  fulness  with  it ;  of  all  this,  he 
understands  little  or  notliing.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
make  the  acquisition  ;  it  is  matter  of  dire  necessity  ; 
and  tliat  is  the  leading  idea,  let  us  suppose,  that  he  has 
about  the  importance  of  the  proposed  acquisition. 
Now  suppose  further  that  tlie  teacher  informs  his  pupil 
at  the  outset,  that  he  has  the  strongest  natural  aversion 
to  the  science  which  is  to  be  taught  him  ;  that  tin's 
aversion  is  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  constitutional 
inability  to  comprehend  it ;    that  it  is  absolutely   cer- 
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tain  he  never  will  learn  it  of  himself;  thq^t  his  only 
chance  of  comprehending  it,  lies  in  the  interposition  of 
divine  power ;  that  it  is  his  interest,  therefore,  and  his 
duty  to  seek  the  knowledge  and  the  interposition, 
though  he  is  naturally,  and  utterly,  averse  to  both, 
and  never  will  heartily  and  rightly  seek  them  till 
be  is  made  to  do  it ;  that  all  his  exertions  to  learn, 
give  him  no  claim  to  understand  what  he  is  inquiring 
after ;  that  if  it  pleases  God,  He  will  interpose  for 
him,  and  that  if  He  does  not,  he,  the  victim  of  this  aw- 
fdl  dispensation,  must  be  always  miserable,  and  utter- 
ly ruined ;  and  that  he  well  deserves  to  meet  the 
dreadful  issue.  Suppose  all  these  influences  and  dog- 
m*as  to  attach  thenr^selves  to  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  science  ever  commended  to  the  human 
mind  ;  suppose  all  the  strange  instructions,  the  fearful 
agitations,  the  tremendous  excitements  of  hope  and 
fear,  the  unnatural  postures  of  mind,  the  violence  to 
reason,  the  mocking  of  effort,  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
and  the  extravagances  of  conduct  that  must  arise  from  « 
so  extraordinary  an  intellectual  condition  of  things ; 
fl(bd  do  you  believe  that  any  pursuit  or  object  could  be 
loved  in  such  circumstances  ?  Would  you  say  that  the 
science  in  question  had  had  any  fair  chance  or  trial  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  con- 
clude for  yourself  or  for  otheM,  if  you  or  they  had 
failed  in  a  pursuit  so  conducted,  or  had  boen  utterly 
disaffected  to  that  pursuit — ^to  conclude,  I  say,  that 
an  aversion  to  knowledge,  extreme  and  invincible, 
possessed  your  whole  nature  ;  that  not  one  traity>f  our 
common  humanity  was  left  to  elevate  you  above  the 
beasts  that  perish  ?    And  yet  yon  might  just  as  rightly 
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and  wisely  come  to  this  conclusion,  as  to  infer  froai 
the  prevalent  feelings  that  exist  in  society  towards  re- 
ligious contemplations  and  duties,  that  human  nature 
itself  is  cursed  with  the  alleged  indifierence  or  aver- 
sion. I  put  the  simple  question— does  any  one  believe 
that  the  most  attractive  science  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
knowledge,  would  share  a  better  fate  than  religion 
does,  if  it  were  treated,  inculcated,  enjoined  in  the 
same  manner,  if  it  were  surrounded  with  the  same 
circumstances,  if  it  were  encompassed  with  fear,  fonn, 
mystery,  constraint,  affectation,  extravagance^  and 
error.  i 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  reproach  any  man  or 
any  body  of  men  ;  but  I  say  them  solemnly  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  because  I  must  speak  to  defend 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  express  a  reasonable  dis- 
trust of  all  hnman  dogmas  and  devices,  wh^er  my 
owna,  or  those  of  my  fellow-beings.  With  all  our  poor 
teachings,  with  all  our  wrong  systems  of  faith,  dis- 
^  cipline,  morals,  and  education,  with  all  our  inward 
and  grievous  deficiencies — I  dare  noiyet  say,  that  men 
may  not  be  as  certainly  trained  to  virtue  and  piety, 
as  they  may  be  trained  to  social  love,  or  intellectual 
accomplishment.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  call  our 
nature  in  question,  when  we  have  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  a  free  and  full  devebpement. 

I  have  referred,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  to  the 
neglect  of  religion,  and  to  some  of  the  positive  influ- 
ences which  have  affected  its  recepdon  in  the  world. 
Let  uy  now  proceed  a  little  farther  to  illustrate  the 
point  in  hand,  by  considering  some  of  the  virtues  of 
rebgion,  as  they  are  commonly  taught,  and  by  com-^ 
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paring  with  them  some  of  those  analagous  affedtioni; 
which  are  univeiisally  allowetl  to  be  natural' and  dgre^" 
able. 

One  of  the  christian  virtues  much  insisted  on  is, 
lave  of  the  brethren.    Would  friendship  be  the  attrac- 
tive quality  that  it  is,  if  it  were  inculcated  and  repre- 
sented in  the  same  way  ?  If  friendship  were  constantly' 
insisted  on  as  a  test  of  character,  the  trying  point  on 
whlcfa  all'futlire  hopes  must  rest,  as  the  love  of  the 
brethren  commonly  {is;  if  the  very  word,  therefore, 
when  pronounced,  should  often  make  the  heart  trem^^ 
ble,  lest  this  grand  qualification  were  wanting ;  if  thetf 
the  affection  of  friendship  were  required  to  be  exer- 
cisM  with  so  little  reference  to  all  the  winning  charms 
and  graces  of  character,  and  if  it  must  find  its  objects 
in  so  limited  a  sphere ;  if  ftiendship  were  directed  to 
seek  its  dbjects  among  men  oi  a  particular  sect  or  class, 
ais  among  church-members  chiefly,  or  among  specu- 
lative believers  of  a  certain  cast ;  if,  moreover,  friend- 
ship were  to  express  itself  by  such  methods  as  broth- 
erly l6ve  usually  does,  by  set  and  precise  manners,  by 
peculiar  actions,  by  talking  of  the  elect  and  godly,  the 
serious  and  pious,  as  christians  have  .been  wont  to 
talk  of  each  other ;  if  all  tins  belonged  to  friendship, 
do  yon  think  it  would  wear  to  man's  eyes  the  charm 
and  fascination  that  it  now  does?    Would  men  rush 
into  its  arms  as  they  now  do  ?    Would  they  seek  it, 
and  sigh  for  it,  as  they  now  do  for  the  blessed  intima- 
cy of  heart  with  heart  ?   No ;  for  it  would  be  no  such 
blessed  intimacy.      No;  T  repeat, — friendship ^tself 
would  lose  its  grace  and  beauty,  if  it  were  represented 
as  the  I6f6  of  the  brethren  iM  bben' usually  represent- 
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ed.  It  there  then  any  natural  repugnance  to  this 
christian  and  brotherly  affection  ?  Why,  it  is  but  a  ho- 
lier friendsliip.  It  is  the  friendship  which  good  men 
feel  for  each  other.  It  is  the  love  of  goodness ;  the 
love  of  what  is  lovely  in  all  who  bear  its  impress. 
So  let  it  be  regarded,  and  so  let  it  be  cherished ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  cultivate  it,  and 
make  it  habitual,  and  make  it  happy. 

Again ;  hope  is  a  christian  virtue.  It  is  also  a 
natural  affection  ;  and  as  a  natural  affection,  it  attracts 
every  human  heart.  '  It  springs  eternal '  and  irresisti- 
ble '  in  the  human  breast.'  Its  eye  kindles,  and  its 
countenance  is  radient  with  beauty,  as  it  looks  for- 
ward to  all  future  and  possible  good.  But  would  it  be 
the  involuntary  and  welcome  affection  that  it  is,  if  it 
bore  the  character  that  evangelical  hope  has  usually 
taken  in  the  experience  of  modern  christians.  I  say, 
of  modern  christians ;  for  I  believe  that  the  ancient 
hope  was  a  different  thing.  It  was  the  hope  of  those, 
who  '  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,'  that 
they  should  live  again  :  it  was  a  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality, and  full  of  the  sublimity  and  joy  of  that  great 
expectation.  But  now,  what  is  tlie  modern  feeling 
that  bears  this  name,  and  how  does  it  express  itself? 
It  spys  with  an  aspect  of  anxiety,  and  often  with  a 
mournful  sigh,  *  I  hope  that  1  am  a  christian ;  I  hope 
that  I  shall  go  to  heaven,' — but  it  would  seem  often 
as  if  there  were  more  of  fear  than  of  hope  in  the  feel- 
ing ;  as  if  there  were  more  of  gloom  than  of  joy  in  it ; 
as  if  heaven  itself  were  overshadowed  by  its  sadness 
and  despondency.  Would  any  human  hope  be  at- 
tractive if  this  were  its  character  ?    Is  it  strange  that 
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men  do  not  desire  to  entertain  a  hope  that  is  so  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  if  they  are  drawn  to  it,  they  roust 
be  drawn  by  sel6sh  fear  ?  Better  such  a  hope,  indeed, 
than  perdition ;  but  can  it  be  desirable  for  its  own  sake  ? 

Once  more  ;  faith  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
the  christian  virtues.  In  its  natural  form,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  grateful  of  all  affections.  Con6dence ;  con- 
fidence in  our  friend — ^what  earthly  repose  and  satis- 
faction of  the  heart  is  equal  to  this  ?  The  faith  of  a 
child  in  its  parent — how  simple,  natural,  and  irresisti- 
ble !  And  how  perfectly  intelligible  is  all  this  !  But 
now  do  you  throw  one  shade  of  mystery  over  this  af^^ 
fection ;  require  of  it  to  believe  in  abstruse  and  unin- 
telligible doctrines ;  require  of  it  a  metaphysical  accu- 
racy ;  demand  it,  not  as  the  natural,  but  as  some  tech- 
nical or  mystical  condition  of  parental  favor ;  resolve 
all  this  into  some  peculiar  and  ill-understood  connec- 
tion with  a  system  of  human  speculation  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  divine  government ;  and  immediately  the 
friend,  the  child  would  shrink  from  it ;  he  would  fore- 
go the  natural  affections  of  his  heart,  if  they  must  l>e 
bound  up  with  things  so  repulsive  and  chilling  to  all  its 
confiding  and  joyous  sensibilities. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  that  affection  which  is 
required  to  be  supreme  in  the  soul — ^the  love  of  God* 
With  this  I  shall  compare,  as  its  analagous  sentiment 
in  human  nature,  the  love  of  a  parent.  My  question  is 
whether  this  affection,  spontaneous  and  strong  as  it  is 
in  the  human  heart,  would  not  have  failed  to  grow  un- 
der the  culture  that  has  usually  been  given  to  piety. 

I  will  allow  that  there  are  some  natural  obstacles  to 
the  growth  of  piety,  existing  however,  not  so  much  in 
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the  nature  of  the  miad^  as  io  some  of  its  relations  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  A  being,  invisible  and  infinitOi 
cannot  so  easily  be  ma^e,  nor  so  distinctly,  an  object 
of  contemplation.  These  obstacles,  I  think,  however, 
are  exaggerated  ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  those  which  our  own  mistakes  have  mterposed  ia 
the  ways  of  piety. 

When  children  are  acquiring  their  first  ideas  of  Grod 
and  of  their  duty  to  him,  I  apfurehend  that  there  are 
many  things  told  and  taught  to  them,  which  although 
true  and  right  in  themselves,  are  inculcated  prema- 
turely, and  with  too  little  preparation.  The  parent 
teaches  his  child,  perhaps^  that  God  sees  him  continu- 
ally, in  the  darkness  and  iii  the  light ;  or  teaches  him, 
with  too  little  explanation,  that  God  is  displeased,  is 
angry  with  him,  when  he  does  wrong ;  or  instructs  him 
that  he  must  pray,  and  obliges  him  to  go  through  with 
that  formal  action,  without  making  it  a  sufficiently  an- 
cere,  grateful,  and  real  homage. 

The  first  idea  which  a  child  can  gain  at  aU,  of  mor- 
al qualities,  is  from  the  experience  of  his  own  heart. 
There  should  begin  his  idea  of  the  Divinity.  From 
the  love  within  him,  he  should  be  taught  that  God  loves 
all  beings.  From  the  moral  approbation  or  displeas- 
ure he  feels  in  himself,  be  should  be  taught  how  God 
approves  the  good,  and  condemns  the  bad.  Next,  his 
parent  should  be  to  him  the  image  of  God ;  and  from 
his  love  to  that  parent,  and  from  all  that  parent  has 
done  for  him,  he  should  be  led  to  consider  how  easy 
and  how  reasonable  it  is  that  he  should  love  Grod. 
God  should  be  made  a  real  and  ever-present  Being  to 
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hiniy  and  not  the  image  of  a  being,  a  Monarch,  or  a 
Master,  seated  on  a  throne,  in  the  far-<listant  heavens. 

Instead  of  this  natural  method  of  teaching  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  I  fear  that  which  is  usually  adopted  is 
extremely  artificial,  technical,  and  constrained,  and 
very  little  adapted  to  make  any  clear  or  agreeable  im^ 
pression.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  same  method 
adopted  in  regard  to  an  earthly  parent  would  tend  pow- 
erfully to  repress  the  filial  sentiment  towards  him. 

In  order  to  make  the  cases,  as  far  as  may  be,  equal, 
we  must  suppose  the  parent  to  be  absent  from  his 
child  ;  absent  let  it  be  unagined,  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  his  child  has  never  seen  him.  And  now  my  sup- 
position proceeds. 

The  child  is  told  of  this  parent.  But  how  told  ?  I 
will  suppose  it  to  be,  with  a'  manner  always  strange 
and  constraineil,  with  a  countenance  mysterious  and 
forbidding,  with  a  tone  unusual  and  awful.  Instead  of 
being  taught  to  lisp  amidst  his  innocent  pratdings,  the 
name  of  father,  to  speak  that  name,  as  if  there  were  a 
charm  about  it,  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  that  fa- 
ther, all  brightness,  benignity,  and  love  ;  instead  of  this 
ease,  simplicity,  and  tenderness,  he  is  called  away  from 
his  sports,  and  plays,  he  is  made  to  stand  erect,  and  at- 
tentive ;  and  then  he  is  told  of  his  father.  He  is  told, 
indeed,  that  his  father  is  good,  and  loves  him  ;  but  the 
words  fall  lightly  upon  his  ear ;  they  make  little  or  no 
impressiori,  while  the  manner,  the  countenance,  the 
tone,  sink  into  his  heart,  and  tell  him  far  more  effectu- 
ally, that  there  is  something  strange  and  stem  about 
this  father,  and  that  he  cannot  bve  such  a  being.  Tet 
this  is  the  very  thing  en  which  the  main  stress  is  laid. 
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He  is  told  that  he  must  love  his  parent.  He  is  con- 
stantly urged  and  commanded  to  love  him.  He  is 
warned  continually  that  his  father  will  be  very  much 
displeased,  if  he  does  not  love  him.  He  is  admonish- 
ed that  all  the  good  things  he  enjoys,  were  sent  to  him 
by  his  parent,  and  he  is  exhorted  to  be  grateful.  He 
is  shown  a  book — a  fearful  book  of  laws,  which  this 
parent  has  written  for  him  to  obey,  and  told  that  he 
will  be  punished  if  he  is  undutiful.  And  to  complete 
this  system  of  influences,  he  has  it  continually  held  up 
before  him,  that  his  father  will,  ere  long,  send  for  him, 
and  if  he  should  find  a  lack  of  duty,  gratitude,  and 
love,  he  will  cast  him  into  a  dismal  prison,  where  he 
will  have  to  spend  his  whole  remaining  life  in  misery 
and  despair ! 

Now  I  ask  if  any  child  could  love  such  a  parent  ? 
And  yet  I  aver  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  most 
men  have  been  taught  the  love  of  God.  Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  they  do  not  love  him  ?  Does  their  want  of 
this  love,  show  that  their  very  nature  is  opposed  to 
God  ?  As  well  might  you  prove  from  the  case  just 
stated,  that  the  nature  of  a  child  is  opposed  to  his  pa- 
rent ;  that  it  is  natural  to  all  children  to  hate  their  pa- 
rents. ' 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  draw  my  reflections  to  a 
close ;  and  I  do  so  by  intreating  my  reader,  if  he  has 
never  yet  cherished  the  love  of  God,  if  he  has  never 
yet  felt  the  blessedness  of  religious  contemplations  and 
affections ;  by  intreating  him  to  distrust  that  part  of 
his  education ;  to  distrust  the  influences  under  which 
his  indifference  or  aversion  to  religion  has  been  form- 
ed.    Do  not  conclude  that  religion  was  not  designed 
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for  you  ;  that  your  nature  has  no  aptitude  for  it,  nor 
want  of  it;  and  that  it  must  be  wrenched  from  its 
strongest  biasses  in  order  to  become  religious.  Be- 
lieve not  in  your  teachers;  confide  not — ^no,  not  in 
your  parents ;  trust  not  in  any  thing  that  would  make 
you  mere  children  of  earth  and  sense  ;  no  matter  how 
reverend  in  office,  or  imposing  in  authority ;  rever- 
ence not  that  which  will  thus  lead  you  astray.  Admit 
the  holy  and  blessed  affection  of  piety  into  your  hearty 
and  you  shall  find  that  it  is  no  form^  no  irksome  re- 
straint, no  dull  compliance  with  duty,  merely ;  but 
spirit — but  freedom— but  life  :  life  to  your  heart ;  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life— of  theHife  everlasting. 

D, 
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There  is  perhaps  no  point  which  he  who  is  endeav^ 
oring  to  think  out  his  religious  views  for  himself,  finds 
it  so  hard  to  settle  as  the  exact  connection  between  the 
salvation  of  man  and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
perceives  much  that  is  objectionable  in  the  common 
opinions  on  this  head.  The  death  of  our  Saviour  is 
generally  represented  as  conducing  to  human  salvation 
by  satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  by  answering  the 
claims  of  the  Divine  Law.  Man,  it  is  said,  is  expos- 
ed on  account  of  a  sinful  nature  to  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God.  And  he  is  saved  from  his  dreadful  doom  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  which  are  received  by  the  Father 
as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  execution  of  his  vengeance      $ 
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upoa  everj  soul  of  man.  But  where,  the  serious  and 
candid  inquirer  is  disposed  to  ask,  where  is  the  good- 
ness  of  Grod  all  the  while  ?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  everf 
idea  that  can  be  formed  of  benevolence,  to  represent 
God  as  bringing  his  creatures  into  being  under  an  eter- 
nal curse  which  cannot  be  remitted  until  its  fury  bas 
been  spent  somewhere^^pon  some  devoted  bead  ?.  But 
thb  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  seems  to  be  inconsist* 
ent  not  only  with  the  divine  mercy,  but  with  every  no* 
tion  that  can  be  entertained  of  Justice,  although  of  Jus- 
tice it  is  supposed  to  be  an  eminent  illustration.  Jus^ 
lice  is  not  satisfied  by  a  certain  amount  of  mere  soffienr- 
ing.  It  does  not  look* to  the  mere  infliction  of  paifi^ 
The  claim  of  justice  is,  that  the  guilty  should  suffer. 
And  it  is  not  answered,  it  is  direcdy  defeated  by  any 
scheme  that  shifts  the  punishment  of  sin  from  the  guil- 
ty to  the  innocent.  *  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son.  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
u|K)n  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
upon  him.'  This  is  the  language  of  scripture  and  the 
plain  dictate  of  natural  jusdce.  The  deadi  of  our  Sa- 
viour then,  as  it  is  frequently  described,  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled neither  with  the  justice  nor  with  the  mercy  of 
God.  Besides,  is  it  not  calculated  to  lift  from  the 
minds  of  men  tlie  weight  of  pv.Tsonal  responsibility  and 
give  them  room  to  say,  '  Why  should  we  be  so  afraid 
to  sin  ?  The  wrath  of  God  has  been  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  Christ.  An  infinite  price  has  been  paid  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.     Is  not  our  salvation  siure  ?' 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  have  not  even  attempt- 
ed to  state  all  the  objections  to  the  common  doctrine 
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respecting  our  Lord's  death.  I  haye  only  alluded  to 
some  of  them  very  briefly.  This  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  my  present  purpose.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
examine  the  popular  opinions  on  this  subject ;  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  and  unfold  as  clearly  as  I 
can  what  appears  to  be  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  spo- 
ken of  in  the  scriptures  by  the  apostles  in  a  very  stri- 
king and  peculiar  manner.  It  is  constantly  represent- 
ed as  a  iocrifice.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  purchcu- 
ed  ui  with  his  awn  blood*  Ajjain,  we  have  redemp- 
don  through  his  blood.  He  is  pronounced  the  pro- 
pitiation  for  our  sins.  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law^  being  made  a  curse  Jor  us.  God 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin.  He 
hath  washed  us  from  our  tins  in  his  own  blood.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  passages  which  seem  to  furnish  a 
foundation  for  the  views  generally  entertained  of  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  and^which  have  occasioned  many 
a  serious  mind  no  little  perplexitjr. 

It  will  be  my  object, 

I.  To  give  what  appears  to  be  the  true  account  of 
the  death  of  Christ ;  of  its  use  and  influence  jn  the 

work  of  salvation  : 

U.  Supposing  the  view  given  to  be  correct,  to  sug- 
gest certain  con^derations  ^hich  shall  siiitisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord's  death  is  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scriptures  :  and 

m.  To  take  notice  of  a  few  passages  which  require 
a  particular  explanation. 
18      ^ 
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Theoarefiil  aod  ^candid  JitteidDn  offlbe  .wmAfit  if 
eainestly  requested. 

1.  I  am  in  the  fiist  j^lace  to^gire  wbatiqypearB  tawe 
!the  true  aeeountof  the  death.of  cniriLcMrd.;  of  its  me 
(and  iofluoDcean  the  work  ofnlvatioD.    And  I  cobi- 
mence  this  .topic  with  :a  simple  questioD.    What  was 
it  that  nmnkind  stood  most  in  need  rof  when  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  in  the  worid  ?  What  do  tbejr  most 
need  at  any  period  ?  What  is  the  palest  Ueasing  Aat 
can  be  conferred  upon  human  oalure  ?  It  is  in  tfaiee 
wordsy  ddiwraneefrem  mi,    -We  must^be  redeemed, 
saved,  washed  from  our  sins.    Sin  istlbe  firuilfiil  soun» 
of  nearly  all  the  sulfermg^that  afflicts  tfaeshuman  race. 
Jt  injures  the  faculties  andrdestroys.the  peace  of  h 
vidualsand  endangers  the^  liberty  and  happiness  of 
tions.     Banishein  and  yjau  drive  the  worst  iorms  cf 
misery  from  the  abode  of  man.    I^et  tmth,  JHstiee,  and 
benevolence  reign  in  the  human  mind jand  regulate  all 
its  affections  and  enlist  in  ibeir  service,  all  its  powers  ; 
in  other  words,  let  sin  cease,  and  earth  becomes  a  par- 
adise, and  an  exhaustless  fountain  is  opened  wiuoh 
sends  out  streams  of  life  and  blessing  throu^  ;the 
whole  extent  of  human  society.     Save  men  from  sin- 
ning |nd  you  put  them  in  the  way  of  receiving  all 
that  they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  all  that  it  is  in  the 
will  of  God  to  bestow.     In  the  unfathomable  treasures 
of  the  Divine  Bounty,  there  is  no  gMt  so  precious  as 
this,  deliverance  from  sin,  moral  purity.    No  Gbrietiao 
will  deny  that  this  was  at  least  one  object  for  which  the 
Governor  of  the  world  interposed  in  the  Gospel,  to'  free 
men  from  sin.     And  how  were  they  to  be  delivered 
from  sin  ?  In  other  words,  how  were  they  to  be  made 
good  ?  These  questions  amount  to  precisely  the  same 
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tfaiog;    To  be  8av«d  &am  moral  evil,  and  to  be^  ren- 
dered morattjr  good,  are  equivalent  expreasions; 

NoWyhow,  we  adc,  were  laea  to  be  made  pure,  up- 
rigiit,  and  viituoua?  The  answer  is> easj.  Are  jou  a 
puent,  and  have  you  a  wiclrad  child?  How  wiU  yoo 
set  about  to  8«ve  that  cluld  from  the  influence  of  bad 
passtoos?  How  will  you  r»ciie  him  ttom  bi9  evil) 
courses,  reform  bim^  madce  htn^  good  ?  Plainly  by 
operating  on  his  mind  and  hearty  by  showing  bimi 
the  way  of  his  duty,  and  setting  before  him  every  in- 
ducement to  walk  in  it*  You  would  strive  to  convince 
lum  of  the  shame,  suffioring,  and  ruin  of  a  yicious  life, 
and  of  the  honor,,  security,  and  comfort  which  belong 
to  a  virtuous  and  hoty  character*  You  wou  Id  place 
befove  hint  a.  good  example.  You  would  appeal  to  his 
understanding  and  to  his  foelings.  As  the  case  is  with 
a  imigle  individual,  so  is  it  with  man  universally.  If 
mankind  are  to  be  sared  from  sin,  if  the  human  soul 
is  to  be  rendered  morally  sound,  it  must  be  by  being 
instructed  in  what  is  right,  and  by  havmg  every  trutb 
and  consideration  presAted  to  it  so  as  to  prompt  it  to 
leave  off  simiiog,  and  to  turn  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
goodness.  Accordingly  this  was  the  great  errand  up* 
on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  sent— to  deliver  us  from  ait 
iniquity,  and  to  purify  imlo  himself  a  peculiar  people^ 
^ealoui^  of  good  workft— lo  cleanse  us  from  our  sins. 
And  how  did  he  aim  to  make  man  what  heought  to  be  i 
^  instruotiBg  him  in  bis  duty,  and  giving  him  every 
indix^ement  to  its  perfomance*  The  prayer  wbick 
beuaered  foe  his  Asciples,  expressed  his  great  object. 
*  Sanctify  themj'  said  he,  that  is,  make  them  holy 
^  tfaroojf^  ti^y  truth.    Thy  word  istrotb.' 
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Now  I  am  understood  perfectly  when  I  say  that  it 
was  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  and  teach 
men,  as  he  did.  It  was  necessary,  because  such  is  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man  dmt  be  could  be  freed 
from  sin  only  by  being  instructed.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  consider  that  precisely  the  same  reason  which  made 
it  necessary  that  Christ  should  come  and  teach  the 
world,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  suffer  and  die, 
as  he  did.  Let  me  repeat  this  sentiment.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Christ  should  die  upon  the  same  ground,  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  teach  the  world.  No  one 
ever  asks,  why  could  not  mankind  have  been  saved  with- 
out being  instructed  in  religion  and  truth,  because  every 
body  sees  that  it  is  an  impossiblity  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  man  should  be  saved  from  sin,  without  hav- 
ing his  mind  enlightened  and  his  heart  purified  by 
truth,  by  instruction.  I  insist  that  it  is  just  as  ab- 
surd to  ask,  why  could  not  man  have  been  saved  with- 
out Christ's  dying.  If  he  had  not  died,  in  the  man- 
ner he  did,  the  Gospel  would  not  have  been  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  system  of  fnoral  deliverance  ;  it 
would  not  have  been  as  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
man,  as  a  sinner,  as  it  is.  It  could  not  have  had  the 
power  which  it  now  has.  A  few  words  will  make 
this  clear.  If  you  are  endeavoring  to  reform  an 
individual  and  you  take  him  aside  and  talk  with 
him,  you  may  probably  make  some  salutary  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  But  if  you  go  further,  if  you 
set  before  him  a  good  example,  if  you  let  him  see  that 
you  put  yourself  to  every  inconvenience,  that  you  deny 
yourself  and  make  many  sacrifices  on  his  account,  if, 
in  fine,  you  expose  your  life  in  the  attempt  to  convince 
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him  of  bis  errors,  then  jou  have  the  strongest  grounds 
to  hope  for  success ;  for  you  have  not  only  addressed 
this  reason,  you  have  appealed  to  bis  affeetions,  to  '  all 
that  is  within  him/  to  the  strongest  principles  of  his 
nature.    Consider  the  case  of  our  Saviour.     Had  he 
only  given  to  the  world  his  sublime  instructions,  he 
<would  have  done  not  a  little  towards  aiding  men  to  es- 
icape  die  power  of  moral  evil.     But  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  more.     He  has  not  only  declared  the  truth 
vnth  his  lips.    He  has  in  himself,  in  his  own  character, 
placed  it  before  us  in  a  living  shape.     And  what  is 
much  more,  by  submititng  to  toil  and  suffering  and  a 
thousand  sacrifices,  by  exposing  himself  to  the  con- 
tempt and  violence  of  the  brutal  mob  and  the  unprin- 
cipled priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  he  has  made  such  a 
manifestation  of  love  as  the  world  never  before  witness- 
ed.   In  so  doing,  he  has  pursued  a  course  which,  when 
properly  understood,  cannot  foil  to  i^ttract  the  heart  with 
immense  power.     He  knew  the  consequences  to  which 
he  should  expose  himself  in  undertaking  the  perilous 
work  of  instructing  the  world— ^f  saving  it  from  its 
sins.    He  knew  too  that  he  should  not  suffer  these 
consequences  in  vain.     *  If  I  am  lifted  up,'  said  he,  that 
18,  jf  I  am  put  to  death  on  the  crostj  *  1  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.'    He  would  draw  them  unto  him  by 
those  strong  affections  which  are  a  part  of  their  nature 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  impressed  by 
such  a  proof  of  love,  when  it  'is   fairly  understood. 
'Greater    love  hath   no  man   than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'  . 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  has  wielded  a  gteat  moral  influ- 
aocef  a  moral  power  strcKig  enough  to  subdue  sin  and 

18*  • 
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to  prodooe  pure  aod  nrtuous  ^eouoiento  in  ihe  boact 
Ha  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  Sor  tho  salvotioB 
of  the  soul,  witboitt  akerii^  tbe  naturo  of  the  souL 
He  has  spokao  moat  impressively  to  .every  ,priBQiple  -nl 
our  nature  and  infused  into  it  mm  energy.  He  hat 
mddreased  our  understandings  by  bis  lucid  and  beauti?- 
iul  doctrine,  our  strong  disposition  to  imitation  by  bis 
cxaaaple,  and  our  gratitude  and  k>ve— <all  our  best  af- 
fections by  tbe  most  touching  interest  in  our  nooral  sal- 
▼ation,  which  he  displayed^  and  which  no  aocnouilatioB 
of  sufiering  could  e&Unguish.  His  death,  as  it  was  t^ 
far  the  strongest  proof  of  his  love,  poasesBes  the  groatr 
est  moral  effect* 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain,  how  it  is  that  the  death 
of  our  Saviour  was  necessary.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
influence  God,  to  appease  the  Divine  Wrath,  to  satisfy' 
the  Divine  Justice.  Tbe  scriptures,  as  has  often  been 
observed,  never  say  that  Christ  caoae  to  reconcile  God 
to  men.  On  the  contrary  their  lai^uage  always  i^,  that 
he  came  te  reconcile  men  to  God  ;  not  to  change  the 
Deity — no  frown  has  .ever  darkened  the  features  of 
eternal  Love — but  to  produce  a  chaoge  in  man.  I  have 
(heard  language  of  this  sort  used  in  prajrer,  ^  Lord,  lift 
thou  up  the  light  of  thy  reconciled  countenance.'  It  is 
nnscriptural.  It  was  man,  I  repeat,  who  was  to  be 
reconciled— delivered  from  sin  and  brought  to  goodness, 
which  is  union  with  God.  A  great  moral  power,  per- 
fectly fitted  to  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  tbe  human 
mind,  was  to  be  exerted  and  brought  to  bear  upon  man. 
That  power  has  been  introduced  into  the  world  in  the 
Gospel.     The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is^  full  of  it. 

There  aie  five  diffi^rent  ways  in  whioh  our  Saviour, 
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by  dying  as  he  did,  exerted  a  great  moral  influenoe, 
a  power  destructive  of  sb,  which  oonld  not  have  been 
exerted  under  any  other  oonditions. 

1.  The  death  of  Jesus  destroys  the  power  of  sin  by 
ftunishiog  a  new  and  wonderful  expression  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  Go  J.    A  firm  faith  in  the  divine  existanoe 
and  goverment  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  at  the 
ibuadation  of  aU  religion  in  the  soul  of  man.     Numerous 
and  beautiful   as  are  the   evidences  of  the  Divine 
Presence  and  perfections,  the  simple  fact  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  considered  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, is  the  great  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
divine   administration,  that  gives  us  an  impression  of 
God's  love,  which  we  could  receive  from  no  other 
quarter.     I  cannot  conceive  of  a  stronger  evidence  of 
the  tender  concern  of  the  Creator  for  his  creatures. 
It  is  true,  the  proofs  of  the  divine  love  are  heaped  up 
around  me  in  measureless  abundance,  and  every  day 
and  hour  my  debt  of  gratitude  swells  beyond  aU  my 
powers  of  calculation.     But  then  in  the  ordinary  prov- 
idence of  God,  there  is  a  mechanical  regularity  and  an 
indiscriminate  profusion,  which  weaken  at  the  same  time 
that  they  ought  to  increase  the  sentiment  of  gratitude* 
But  when  I  turn  to  the  Cross  and  consider  what  costly 
bloood   God  permitted  to  be  poured  out  there  for 
our  sakes  amidst  agonies  the  most  excruciating,  when 
I  thin)c  that  the  purest  being  that  ever  trod  this  earth, 
one^  who  realized  in  himself  excellence  which  before 
he  exhibited  it  no  human  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived and  to  whose  character  every  age  whether  scep- 
tical or  believing  has  given  its  unqualified  admiration^ 
was  permitted  to  suffer  and  die  under  every  aggravating 
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circumstance  for  the  sake  of  men,  ungrateful  and  an« 
worthy,  that  their  hearts  might  he  touched,  the  Cross, 
that  horrible  instrument  of  death,  hecoroes  to  me  a 
symbol  of  love  the  most  expressive.  As  Grod  u  infinitely 
buievolent,  nothing  can  he  so  abhorrent  to  his  nature 
*ttlbe  infliction  of  pain,  the  existence  of  misery  among 
his  creatures.  If  then  a  being  so  exalted  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  permitted  to  sufier  most  severely,  the  end  ibr 
which  this  is  allowed  must  be  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  What  more  affecting  manifestation  of  God*9 
concern  for  his  creatures  could  we  have  ?  Herein  is 
the  love  of  God  towards  us  made  manifest  mth  ex- 
ceeding power,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ,  Christ  the  anointed,  the  Spotless,  the  Beloved, 
died  for  us.  Does  our  faith  in  God,  impeded  by  the 
mysteries  of  life,  begin  to  falter  ?  We  may  join  in  the 
thrilling  triumph  of  the  apostle.  '  He  who  spared  not 
liis  own  son  but  delivered  hin}  up  for  us  all — ^how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?*  After 
such  an  instance  of  his  love  what  is  there  that  Godwili 
not  do  for  us  ?  '  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  deaths 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height^  nor  depths 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  U3 
from  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*" 

Since  the  death  of  Jesus  gives  us  such  a  peculiar 
sense  of  the  Divine  Love,  it  animates  and  strengthens 
our  love  toward  (Jod.  As  this  sentiment  grows  within 
us,  the  dominion  of  sin  is  abridged.  We  fly  to  obey 
him  whom  we  love.  In  the  contest  with  temptation, 
we  come  off  conquerors  through  Him  who  loveth  us. 

2,  The  death  of  Christ,  as  the  highest  evidence  be 
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could  furnish  of  his  own  love,  is  fraught  with  moral 
power.  There  is  nothing  moves  man  so  deeply  as 
kindness.  Love  evinced  by  another  will  soften  the 
heart  when  every  thing  else  has  failed.  It  was  to  this 
power  of  his  death  that  our  Lord  referred  in  that  de- 
claration which  has  already  been  quoted:  ^  If  I  he 
l^edupIwUl  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  A  stronger 
proof  of  love  could  not  have  been  given.  There  is 
every  thing  to  enhance  its  moral  effect.  The  death 
which  our  Saviour  suffered  was  deeply  disgraceful,  and 
accompanied  with  indescribable  circumstances  of  pain. 
It  was  a  death  too,  continually  foreseen  by  him,  and  the 
foresight  of  suffering  could  not,  as  we  well  know,  have 
diminished  the  approaching  agony.  An  evil  that  cornes 
upon  us  unexpectedly  we  may  bear  well  and  think  lightly 
of.  But  one  that  is  foreseen  accumulates  horrors,  the 
longer  it  is  contemplated.  Again,  Jesus  Christ  was 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  he  not  only  abjured  every 
^ttrthly  prospect,  but  he  gave  up  his  life  and  submitted  to 
every  variety  of  indignity  and  suffering.  We  are  apt 
to  regard  him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  God.  But  it 
was  willingly  and  of  bis  own  accord  that  he  endured 
what  he  did.  He  laid  doum  his  life  of  himself  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  God  loved  him,  and  why  be 
should  receive  our  warmest  love.  He  understood  the 
work  that  was  given  him  to  do.  He  saw  that  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  from  sin  required  a  deliverer,  who 
must  save  it  by  suffering  for  it.  He  sacriGced  him- 
self cheerfully  in  this  great  cause,  and  was  actuated  and 
supported  by  the  sublimest  and  most  generous  purpose 
tl^at  the  soul  of  man  could  entertain. 

[To  bo  continiiedy] 
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uro. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend  how  tkal 
sort  of  preaching,  whereby  raeo  are  led  to  fanoj 
either  that  they  never  can  do  their  duty,  as  the  old 
Calvinists  say,  or  that  they  never  wiU  do  theis  duty,  as 
the  new  Cahrinists  affirm,  until  God  by  a  special  act  of 
his  almighty  power,  constrains  them  to  perfbrjn  h,  caa 
have  any  very  strong  tendency  to  awaken  sinners  ta 
personal  effi)rts  of  repentance  aad  obedieace^  Nor  is 
this  lack  of  comprehension,  we  are  gratified  to  find,  air 
ways  to  be  characteristic  of  such  only  as  are  catte4 
liberal  Christians.  Orthodox  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
deemed,  to  ring  all  possible  changes  on  man's  cannot 
or  man's  tnU  notj  in  connection  with  the  strict  sove- 
reig^ty  of  divine  grace,  orthodoxy  itself  is  befpnning  to 
cry  out  against  it.  A  specimen  of  this  protestation  we 
have  now  before  us  in  the  last  volume*  of  the  Christian 
Spectator,  which  we  think  worth  transferring  to  our 
pages.  It  is  from  an  ardcle  written  by  a  Theological 
Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  constitutes  a  part  of 
an  introduction  to  some  strictures  on  Dr  Spring's  theo* 
ry  of  the  *  means  of  regeneration.' 

*  There  is  real  occasion  Uir  fault-finding  in  regard  to  much  of  ths 
preaching  that  passes  for  the  exactest  Orthodoxy.'  'It is  marred 
by  an  imperfection  by  which  it  ought  not  to  be  marred.*  <  The 
gospel  is  not  now,  as  it  was  by  the  apostles,  brought  before  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  chaiacter  and  relations  of  a  eau»e  tohUh  is  to  pro* 
duce  an  immediate  effect,'  '  The  sword  of  the  spirit  is  used  under 
the  conviction  that  God  in  his  sovereignty  has  withdrawn  from  it  its 
etherial  temper/  *  The  everlasting  gospel  is  preached  from  sabbath 
to  sabbath--a  cause  petfeethf  fitted  by  divine  wisdom  to  secure  tiie 

Vol.  for  1829,  p.  1,  sqq. 
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traoiibrmation  of  human  characterr— yet  the  balanee  of  probability 
in  the  common  estimation,  is  as  a  thousand  to  one,  tliat  it  will  prove 
af  water  spilt  on  the  grround.  Dull  work  it  is,  and  dull  work  it  must 
be,  40  to  prearbftndflo  to  hear  the  gospel/ 

<  We  know  indeed  that  the  obligation  ot  immediate  repentance  is 
not  denied :  by  many  it  is  clearly  and  powerfully  inculcated.  But 
then,  no  one  performs  his  duty  the  more  for  being  told  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  while  the  conviction  is  also  forced  on  the  mind,  that  it 
.itiU  not  be  done.  The  conviction  of  the  present  practicability  of 
duty,  is  indispensable  to  the  praent  performance  of  duty ;  and  no 
pressure  o<  obligation  is  su£Bcient  to  counteract  the  paralizing  per- 
SQasion  of  the  utter  uselessneas  of  effiirt* 

'  In  proof  of  some  great  dissimuJarity  between  the  mode  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age  and  at  the  present  day,  we  ask, 
why,  in  the  one  case,  do  we  find  the  open  and  broad  announcement 
of  duty,  jnst  as  if  the  preacher  intended  and  expected  that  men 
rPhould  peribrm  it ,  and  why>  in  the  other,  is  this  annunciation  al- 
ways modified  and  always  weakened  by  other  doctrinal  cusoeiationa 
just  as  if  the  preacher  was  afraid  that  men  would  do  their  duty  at 
once  ?  Why  no  objections  from  a  cavilling  woild  about  doing  noth- 
ing, and  waiting  God^s  time,  under  an  apostolic  summons  to  duty ; 
and  yet  scarcely  any  thing  else  heard  on  this  subject  from  many  in 
our  day,  but  the  inconaiiteney  and  folly  cf  attempting  any  thing 
in  the  work  of  their  salvatkm  ?* 

<  We  believe  the  true  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  to  be  found  in 
some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  preaching  the  same  gospel  in  these 
latter  days ;  a  peculiarity  which  results  in  the  anti-apostoUc  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  many,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  work 
of  conversjon,  but  quietly  to  wait  for  a  divine  if\fluence  as  tbe 
FIRST  MOVING  CAusK  of  all  its  doings,  which  are  not  worse  than 
useless.  We  further  believe  that  under  this  impression,  a  multitude 
of  the  ungodly  in  this  land  of  gospel  light  are  sleeping  away  their 
probation.'  *■  There  is  the  waiting  attitude  of  dependent  recipiepts 
ready  to  take  what  it  may  please  a  sovereign  God  to  give,  and  to 
hope  that  a  sufficiently  long  and  patient  delay  will  bring  the  de- 
sired gift  But  where  is  the  active  moral  agent,  applying  his 
whole  mental  agency  to  the  immediate  work  of  turning  to  God — 
where  is  the ' — 

But  we  have  not  room  for  more,  good  as  it  %u 
What  we  have  quoted  is  certainly  valuable  both  for  the 
measure  of  truth  it  contains,  and  for  its  practical  bear- 
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iDg.  We  welcome  it  not  the  less  because  it  comes  from 
New  Haven.  It  is  doubtless  a  correct  picture  of  what 
naturally  results  from  preaching  p«ctJiar2y  Calvinistic  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  was  drawn  by  a  professed  Calvioisty 
since  it  will  have  the  greater  influence  on  such  as  need 
to  profit  by  it.  Unitarians  might  say  and  repeat  the 
same  ever  so  often  and  forcibly  without  any  happier 
eflfect  than  irritation.  Self  conderonauon,  in  pardes 
as  well  as  in  individuals,  generally  affords  some  hope 
of  change  for  the  better  ;  whereas  another's  fault-find- 
ing too  often  confirms  the  transgressor  in  the  error  of 
his  ways.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  we  say,  not 
in  our  own  tanguage,  but  in  that  of  the  writer  just 
quoted,*  to  certain  orthodox  preachers  : — 

<  To  what  purpose,  do  you  preach  the  Gospel  to  men,  if  you  caDDot 
reach  the  conscience  with  its  charge  of  guilt  aod  obKgations  to  du- 
iy  7  And  how  I  ask  can  this  be  done,  unless  sin  and  duty  be  shown 
to  consist  simply  and  wholly  in  acts  and  doings  which  are  their 
own  ?  Can  this  be  done  if  you  tell  them  and  they  believe  you,  that 
fheir  sin  is  something  which  God  creates  in  them  ;  or  somethini; 
done  by  Adam  thousand  of  years  before  they  existed  ?  I  care  not 
what  you  call  it,  taste,  disposition,  volition,  exercise ;  if  it  be  that 
which  cannot  be  unless  God  creates  it,  and  cannot  but  be  if  he  ex- 
erts his  power  to  produce  it,  can  you  fasten  the  arrows  of  convictioii 
in  the  conscience,  and  settle  on  the  spirit  the  forebodings  of  a  mer^ 
ited  damnation  ?  Can  men  be  induced  to  make  an  efibrt  to  avoid 
sin  which  is  thus  produced  in  them,  or  to  perform  doties  which 
must,  with  the  same/Missim/y  on  their  part,  he  produced  in  them  ? 
Does  God  charge  on  men,  as  that  which  deserves  his  endtess  indig- 
nation, what  Himself  does  ?  Does  God  summon  men  to  repentance 
with  commands  and  intreaties,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  them,  that 
all  efforts  at  compliance  are  as  useless,  as  the  muscular  motions  of 
a  corpse  to  get  life  again.  Does  this  hook  of  God's  inspiration, 
shock  and  appal  the  world,  with  the  revelation  of  such  things. 


*See  <  Condo  ad  Clenim,'  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College- 
p.  85. 
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pectiD{i;  God  and  respecting  man  ?  Will  the  charge  of  9uch  «tn  on 
man,  touch  the  secret  place  of  tears  ?  Will  the  exhibition  of  such  a 
God,  allure  the  guilty  to  confide  in  bis  mercy.  If  so,  preach  it  out 
— preach  it  consistently,— j^reocA  nothing  to  contradict  it,— dwell 
on  your  message,  that  God  creates  men  sinners  and  damns  them  for 
being  so.  Tell  them  such  is  their  natwe  and  such  the  mode  of 
hi8  interposition,  that  there  is  no  o^ore  hope  from  acting  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner  than  from  not  acting  ;  tell  them  they  may  ai 
well  sleep  on,  and  sleep  away  these  hours  of  mercy,  as  attempt  an} 
thing  in  the  work  of  their  salvation  ;  that  all  is  as  hopeless  with  ef- 
fort as  without  it.  Spread  over  this  wprld  such  a  curtain  of  sack- 
cloth, such  a  midnight  of  terror,  and  how,  as  the  appropriate  e£fect, 
would  each  accountable  immortal,  either  sit  down  in  the  sullenness 
of  inaction,  or  take  his  solitary  way  to  hell  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  ?' 

We  do  not  approve  of  every  expression  in  this  pas- 
sage.    But  its  import  is  such  as  deserves  the  most  se- 
rious consideration  of  that  class  of  Calvinists  for  whom 
it  was  particularly  designed.     Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  preaching  to  men  of  hereditary  total  deprav- 
ity ;  of  utter  inability  to  do  their  duty,  call  it  physical, 
or  call  it  moral ;  of  the'sinfulness  or  uselessness  of.'  all 
human  endeavors  for  regeneration  and  salvation  wher- 
ever divine  grace,  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  has  not 
been  previously  and  in  a  special  manner  experienced  ;  is 
doing  no  less,  it  may  be  doing  more,  than  encouraging 
delay  of  conversion,  providing  excuses  for  continuance 
in  sin,  exciting  contempt  of  human  nature,  creating 
aversion  to  the  Divine  character,  and  adding  continu- 
ally to  the  evils,  already  too  prevalent,  of  religious  and 

moral  indifference,  skepticism,  and  despair. 
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and  ID  deserts,  when  I  am  assured  that  my  fellows 
are  consigned  to  perdition ;  but  until  then,  let  nfie  re- 
joice that  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  of  one  man  he  is 
a  saint,  and  of  another  he  is  a  sinner,  unless  I  witness 
in  this,  stains  of  moral  turpitude,  and  in  that,  characters 
of  moral  goodness.  I  rejoice  that  I  belong  sot  to  the 
few,  holy  and  happy  though  they  be,  who  can  point 
to  the  elect,  and  waive  off  the  condemned.  Men  are 
my  brethren.  Jesus  came  to  save  them,  and  I  will  not 
forestall  the  awful  day  of  account,  when  they  will  be 
judged,  not  according  to  man's  judgment,  nor  as  they 
stand  within  the  little  threshold  of  this  or  that  sect, 
nor  as  they  can  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of  one  or 
another  faith. 

But  if  adversity  should  come,  and  the  well  meant 
shaft  of  Heaven  pierce  me  with  sorrow,  how  will  my 
religion  tell  me  to  bear  the  wound  ?  Oh,  Father  !  let 
me  not  boast  of  coming  fortitude.  Perhaps  I  may  lay 
a  broken  heart  on  thine  altar,  but  my  hope  and  prayer 
is,  that  thy  spirit  may  sustain  me.  I  would  ask,  what 
benefit  to  myself  or  others  can  1  draw  from  this  troubled 
fountain  ?  In  what  point  of  view  can  I  well  discern  the 
light  that  will  assuredly  rise  behind  this  cloud  ?  How 
can  I  best  prune  my  wings  to  soar  above  it  ?  I  would 
turn  to  the  solitude  of  my  soul,  and  say,  what  com- 
panion shall  I  give  thee  in  thy  sorrow  ?  If  thou  hast  not 
slighted  heaven,  it  is  before  thee,  around  thee,  wit];kin 
thy  reach.  Fear  not  the  darkness — ^grasp  6rmly  this 
ark,  and  blessings  shall  come  to  meet  thee  from  its 
refuge. 

To  man^s  sererle  and  reasoning  eye,  Unitarianisui  is 
a  cheering  guide.     It  leads  him  in  the  lights  not  among 
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in  tho  repose  of  his  family,  as  it  does  in  the  closet  of 
prayer,  or  the  crowded  taberoacle.  The  serene  or^ 
der  apparent  in  the  natural,  operations  of  the  Deity, 
calls  on  me  to  give  my  first  thoughts  to  him,  to  bring 
my  children  and  family  with  their  morning  offering  to 
his  throne,  and  teach  them  that  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness should  rise  as  steadily  on  their  souls,  as  the  orb  of 
light  on  the  created  world. 

This  spirit  of  order  I  am  taught  to  exercise  through 
each  successive  day,  not  slavishly  because  God  will  be 
angry  with  me  if  I  err,  but  lovingly  because  '  he  has 
giveii  me  a  heart  to  feel,  and  reason  to  perceive,'  that 
order  is  beautiful  and  he  is  its  author. 

In  society  hoW  shall  my  religion  regulate  my  con- 
duct ?  If  my  heart  is  joyful,  it  will  be  seen  in  my  de- 
portment. If  the  sun  shines,  the  icicle  will  melt  in  its 
beams.  Not  mine  the  piety  that  shows  a  cold  exteri- 
or. The  warm  springs  of  social  life  will  gush  from 
the  unsealed  fountains  of  christian  love,  and  commu- 
nicate a  healthy  freshness  around.  The  measured  step 
and  shaded  look  are  not  for  him,  who  feels  that  he  and 
his  human  brethren  were  made  ^  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  have  an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away.' 
In  happiness,  man's  countenance  is  bright  and  upward  ; 
he  looks  with  sympathy  on  his  fellow  men,  and  this 
sympathy  is  a  pledge  of  fellowship  hereafter. 

^hy  then  walk  mournfully  among  them  ?  It  is  true, 
they  who  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race  must  be  damned,  ought  to  be  sad.  How 
can  they  smile,  even  if  the  seventh  heaven  is  open  ing 
to  receive  their  own  favored  souls  ?  Give  me  the  hem- 
Jock  and  the  cypress,  let  my  walk  be  among  tombs 
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and  ID  desertSy  when  I  am  assured  that  my  feUonn 
are  consigned  to  perdition ;  but  until  then,  let  me  re^ 
joice  that  I  am  not  author^^ed  to  say  of  one  man  he  is 
a  saint,  and  of  another  he  is  a  sinner,  unless  I  whness 
in  this,  stains  of  moral  turpitude,  and  in  that,  characters 
of  moral  goodness.  I  rejoice  that  I  belong  sot  to  the 
few,  holy  and  happy  though  they  be,  who  can  point 
to  the  elect,  and  waive  off  the  condemned.  Men  are 
my  brethren.  Jesus  came  to  save  them,  and  I  will  not 
forestall  the  awful  day  of  account,  when  they  vrill  be 
judged,  not  according  to  man's  judgment,  no^  as  they 
stand  within  tlie  little  threshold  of  this  or  that  sect^ 
nor  as  they  can  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of  one  or 
another  faith. 

But  if  adversity  should  come,  and  the  well  meant 
shaft  of  Heaven  pierce  me  with  sorrow,  bow  will  my 
religion  tell  me  to  bear  the  wound  ?  Oh,  Father  !  let 
me  not  boast  of  coming  fortitude.  Perhaps  I  may  lay 
a  broken  heart  on  thine  altar,  but  my  hope  and  prayer 
is,  that  thy  spirit  may  sustain  me.  I  would  ask,  what 
benefit  to  myself  or  others  can  1  draw  from  this  troubled 
fountain  ?  In  what  point  of  view  can  I  well  discern  the 
light  that  will  assuredly  rise  behind  this  cloud  ?  How 
can  I  best  prune  my  wings  to  soar  above  it  ?  I  would 
turn  to  the  solitude  of  my  soul,  and  say,  what  com-* 
panion  shall  I  give  thee  in  thy  sorrow  ?  If  thou  hast  not 
slighted  heaven,  it  is  before  thee,  around  thee,  wit]^in 
thy  reach.  Fear  not  the  darkness — grasp  firmly  thin 
ark,  and  blessings  shall  come  to  meet  thee  from  its 
refuge. 

To  man^s  sererie  and  reasoning  eye,  Unitarianism  is 
a  cheering  guide.     It  leads  him  in  the  light,  not  among 
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the  pitfalls,  of  Providence.  It  courts  not  mystery,  ii 
mounts  over  sectarian  speculation,  it  looks  up  hum- 
bly to  God  and  downward  charitably  on  human  kind. 

To  woman  it  is  '  an  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast*' 
What  has  she  to  do  with  calvinistic  subtleties,  who 
feels  the  simple  truth,  that  Crod  is  the  Father,  and  has 
sent  Jesus  to  be  her  Saviour  from  moral  death  ?  Tell 
her  not  of  the  sufferings  of  a  Deity.  Bewilder  not  her 
excitable  imagination.  Jesus  is  enough  to  fill  her  com- 
prehension, when  you  allow  her  to  fix  her  unbiassed 
gaze  on  his  office  and  ministration.  She  asks  not  for 
the  crucifixion  of  her  Maker.  Enouf^h  for  her  that  he 
who  was  sent  is  the  life,  the  truth,  the  way ;  that  his 
example  was  irreproachable,  his  doctrines  heavenly,  his 
miracles  divine.  • 

And  childhood,  feeble  but  unsophisticated  childhood, 
this  religion  is  for  you.  Vour  young  hearts  tell  you 
that  God  IS  love.  You  know  not  why  the  sin  of  your 
birth  should  be  laid  on  Jesus  the  friend  of  childhood. 
Clear  your  brow  his  religion  was  not  sent  to  sadden 
you.  You  are  not  subjects  of  God's  wrath.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  a  religion  of  hope — clasp  your  un- 
sullied hands,  pray  to  the  Father  as  his  Son  has  taught 
you,  and  fear  not  that  in  his  exalted  place  he  will  for- 
get his  '  little  ones.'  C.  G. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
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UM ITARIAN  CHRISTIANITY  SUITED  TO  MAKE  MEN  HOLT. 
Mr  OftBDott's  Disooane  •!  the  Ordtnatioii  of  Mr  Mvxzey. 

The  subject  of  this  sermon  is  well  chosen,  interest- 
ing and  important.  Among  the  varioos  unfouniled 
charges,  which  are  urged  against  Unitarianism,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  and  perpetuating  prejudices  against 
it ;  one  of  the  most  common  is,  that  it  is  unfavorable 
to  seriousness  and  piety.  This  charge  ought  to  be  met 
and  refuted.  It  should  be  shown,  that  Unitarian 
Christianity,  far  from  being  a  lax  system,  is  particular- 
ly fitted  to  make  men  holy  in  heart  and  life  ;  that  its 
tendency  is  to  prod  uce  the  utmost  purity,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  heavenly  mindedpess.  This  we  conceive 
to  be,  afier  all,  its  crowning  excellence.  We  wish  to 
see  this  truth  often  illustrated  and  urged.  This  is  a 
topic  which  should  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  with  force  and  earnestness.  Mr  Gannett  has 
treated  it,  we  think,  very  satisfactorily.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  charge  so  industriously  cir- 
culated against  Unitarianism,  that  it  '  is  an  easy  reli- 
gion, that  says  little  about  sin,  and  less  about  holiness, 
and  lulls  its  disciple  in  a  dream  of  carnal  security,'  is 
unfounded  and  absurd  ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
system,  its  mode  of  addressing  the  sinner,  its  promi- 
nent doctrines,  the  motives  and  sanctions  it  urges, 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  strictest  holiness 
and  virtue.  This  he  proves  from  a  consideration  of 
the  ^  nature  and  means  of  holiness ;'  and  the  mode  in 
whicl)  character  is  formed.  These  two  general  topics 
he  treats  at  some  length.  He  then  proceeds  to  others 
of  a  more  particular  character. 
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He  speaks  of  ihe  '  purpose  and  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  mission,'  which  are,  as  explained  by  Unttariaos, 
'  the  recovery  of  sinful  man  lo  goodness,'  and  [he  res- 
toration of  the  '  soul  to  purity  ;'  of  our  '  views  of  guilt,' 
which  make  it  '  altogether  a  personal  aitribule,'  and 
'  deny  that  it  can  be  transferred,  or  that  juniice  per- 
mits the  imputaiiou  of  the  guilt  of  one  being  to  anoth- 
er ;'  of  our  '  notions  of  human  nature,'  which  tend  not 
to  produce  despondency,  but  to  excite  and  encourage 
men  to  effort  ;  of  our  '  concepiionsof  duty,'  which  are 
'  singularly  practical  ;'  and  linally,  of  our  '  views  of 
life,'  Its  end,  the  intention  of  Providence  in  placing  uS 
here,  and  the  various  influences  to  which  we  are  sub- 
jected, and  which  are  designed  to  educate  us  for  eter> 
nity. 

Mr  Gannett  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  objec- 
tions, which  may  still  be  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
Unitarianism.  And,  first,  that  though  '  suited  to  en- 
courage progress  in  excellence,'  it  is  '  not  adapted  lo 
the  conversion  of  sinners.'  Thb  chaise  he  disproves 
by  facts,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  truths  inculcat- 
ed by  Unitarian  Chri^tianriy,  and  which  are  'as  well 
adapted  lo  startle  a  slumbering,  as  to  quicken  an  active 
conscience.'  He  then  adverts  to  the  charge  that  Uni- 
tarianism tends  to  skepticism,  which  it  is  adapted 
above  all  things  to  cure  ;  and  lastly  he  replies  to  the 
'  bluDt  inquiry,  where  are  the  fruits  of  your  faith .'' 

Such  are  the  several  topics  of  the  sermon,  which 
are  treated  in  a  plain,  earnest,  forcible  and  correct 
style.  Such  discourses  ought  to  be  widely  circulated ; 
they  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  happy  efibat. 
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We  give  one  short  extract.     It  relates  to  *  our  cod- 
cept'ions  of  duly.' 

*We  believe /says  Mr  Gannett,  *  that  it  consists  inpatient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,*  and  that  its  inte^i^rity  is  vioUite<t  by  the  lea^t  negk 
ligence  as  well  as  by  the  slightest  transgression,  that  its  sphere  is 
coextensive  with  human  relations,  that  every  part  of  character  falls 
under  its  cognizance,  and  that  it  speaks  with  Giod's  authority  in  the 
street  and  in  the  house,  when  man  strikes  hb  bargain  with  his  fel- 
low-man as  when  he  stands  at  the  altar  to  make  bis  peace  with 
Heaven.     We  believe  that  duty  is  universal  and  everlastini;.     We 
cannot  escape  from  it.    Whither  shall  we  flee  from  its  presence  ? 
If  we  ascend  up  into  heaven,  it  is  there  ;  If  we  make  our  bed  in  bell, 
behold  it  is  there.    If  we  take  the  wings  of  the  momiog  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  its  hand  hold  as. 
If  we  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  us,  even  the  night  shall 
be  light  about  us.     Vea,  the  darkness  hide^  not  from  thee,  them 
omnipresent  representative  of  God. 

What  a  doctrine  is  this  for  the  careless  or  the  worldly,  for  the 
lover  of  vicious  pleasure,  the  artful  hypocrite,  or  the  man  of  mere 
exterior  decency !  thij  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  vantage-ground 
of  Unitarian  Christianity.  Its  representations  of  duty  are  too  strict 
for  one  who  will  not  consecrate  his  whole  being  to  God.  It  gives 
conscience  too  much  work  for  one  who  loves  a  slothful  life.  It 
makes  it  too  hard  a  matter  to  be  good  for  one  who  is  not  willing  to 
take  up  the  cross  of  self  denial,  and  bear  it  all  his  life  long.  Its 
sanctions  are  as  fearful  as  its  commands  are  imperative,  and  as  sure 
as  these  are  constant.  It  pronounces  sin  the  curse  of  man  and  the 
ruin  of  his  soul.  It  thunders  against  it  perpetual  and  everlasting 
condemnation.  It  describes  it  as  its  own  worst  punishment.  Does 
such  a  faitli  wink  at  human  folly  ?  A  man,  who  with  these  repre- 
sentations in  his  mind  should  prefer  any  of  earth's  promises  to  a  ho- 
ly life,  might  sacrifice  himself  to  temptation  in  actual  view  of  the 
future  state  of  the  incorrigible. 

The  Sermon  is  accompanied  with  a  Charge  by  Mr 
Greenwood  ;  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr 
Thompson,  of  Natick  ;  and  an  Address  to  the  Society, 
by  Mr  Stetson,  of  Medford ;  all  of  which  breathe  a 
spirit  in  unison  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Discourse. 
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An  OfferiDg  of  Sympathy,  to  pareDts  bereaved  of  their  children, 
and  to  others  under  affliction.    Boston,  1830.  pp.  224- 

The  community  has  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  edi- 
tor of  this  valuable  work.  It  well  supplies  a  want 
that  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt  amongst  us.  Af- 
fliction, in  one  form  and  degree  or  another,  is  the  lot 
of  all;  and  for  consolation  under  it,  recourse  may 
often  be  had  with  great  advantage  to  books.  Yet 
how  rarely  do  treatises,  written  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose, contain  nothing  that  is  exceptionable  in  spirit, 
language,  or  doctrine,  while  yet  they  are  deficient 
neither  in  variety  of  topics,  nor  in  fulness  of  illustration* 
Not  a  few  of  those  we  have  seen,  like  many  living 
comforters,  give  more  pain  than  solace,  through  Want 
of  that  respectful  regard  for  the  afflicted,  which  be- 
longs to  inteUigent  and  affectionate  sympathy.  In 
some  of  them,  also,  as  it  is  truly  remarked  in  the  In- 
troduction to  the  volume  before  us,  '  we  find  a  coarse- 
ness of  language,  in  others,  a  quaintness  of  expression 
which  are  offensive;  and  not  seldom  are  points  of 
doubtful  disputation  officiously  obtruded  as  essential  to 
an  acceptable  faith,  or  to  the  right  use  of  adversity ; 
while  the  most  simple  and  sustaining  views  of  God's 
paternal  providence,  of  his  merciful  designs,  and  some 
of  the  choicest  consolations,  which  spring  from  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  are  strangely  overlooked.'  The  *  Of- 
fering of  Sympathy,'  wc  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
sfty,  is  free  from  faults  of  this  kind,  and  possesses,  at 
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the  same  time,  most  of  the  excellences  that  seem  to 
us  reasonably  to  be  expected,  if  not  to  be  desired,  in 
works  of  this  character.      It  comprises  nearly  forty 
pieces,  from  about  half  as  many  writers  of  repute,  on 
the  various  topics  of  consolation,  composed  in  la  sim- 
ple, chaste,  touching  style,  and  breathing  from  almost 
every  page,  a  spirit  at  once  tenderly  alive  to,  yet  rev- 
erent of  sorrow ;  serious,  but  at  the  same  time  cheer- 
ful ;  religious  without  cant ;  thoroughly  Christian,  and 
of    course    devoid  of    sectarianism.      We   hoped  to 
have    space    for  several   extracts,  that  so  we  might 
both  enrich  our  pages,  and  afford  our  readers  some 
adequate   idea  of  the  various   characteristics   of  the 
work.     But  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
a  single  brief  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Rev  Mr  Parkman,  the  editor,  on  Resignation  to 
the  Divine  will. 


( f( 


The  cup  which  my  father  hath  given  me-^-^hall  I  not  drink 
It  ?*'    Can  you  refuse  it,  child  of  God,  from  your  father,  your  wisett, 
kindest,  and  moat  faithful  friend  ?    From  Him,  the  giver  of  all  life 
and  hope,  who  breathed  you  from  his  spirit,  gave  you  an  existence 
in  his  world,  and  a  soul  to  reflect  his  image,  and  to  share  his  im- 
mortality ?  Can  yoj  refuse'it  from  Him,  who  rocked  the  cradle  of 
your  infancy ;  lent  you  parents  and  kind  friends  to  sustain  you, 
when  you  had  no  power  to  sustain  yourself;  who  has  spread  for 
you  each  day,  his  liberal  table;  upheld  you  every  moment  by  hk 
parental  arm ;  from  whose   exhaustless  hounty,  you  have  every 
thing  you  enjoy,  and  every  thing  you  hope  ?     Who,  in  your  pros- 
perity, kiddles  for  you  the  smile  of  congratulation,  causing  others  to 
rejoice  with  you,   and  gladdens  you   by  the  pol ace  of  sympathy ; 
who  has  never  forgotten  you  amidst  all  your  forgetfulness  of  Him  ? 
Will  you  refuse  it,  child  of  affliction,  from  Him,  who  has  not  only 
made  all  nature  contribute  to  your  g'^od,  but  has  opened  to  the  eye 
of  your  faith  a  brighter  world  than  nature  can  promise,  for  the  light 
and  salvation  of  your  soul  ?    From  Him  who  has  enriched  you  with 
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sll  spiritual  blessings,  through  Christ  Jesus ;  provided  for  you  iu  his 
gonpel  a  supply  of  ail  spiritual  want,  a  remedy  for  ail  ills,  a  solace 
for  all  grief,  and  hopes,  that  are  full  ot  immortality.  Will  you  re- 
fuse it  from  Him,  your  God  and  Father,  who  has  sent  his  own  son 
to  bless  you;  and  to  teach  you  that  all  hi?  government  and  all  his 
law,  in  every  part  and  dispensation,  alilce  in  its  gifts  and  inflictiong, 
is  a  law  of  love.* 


STAT£  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  UNITARIANISM    IN    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

England.  The  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  England  are  laboring  with  earnestness,  and  as 
it  appears  from  late  accounts,  with  success.  Our 
number  for  September  contained  some  notice  of  the 
extra  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
sociation held  at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
June  last.  At  the  previous  Anniversary  meeting  hold- 
en  in  London,  June  2d,  several  animated  speeches  were 
delivered,  which,  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
that  was  read,  convey  much  pleasing  intelligence. 
A  writer  also  in  the  Christian  Pioneer  for  September, 
thus  expresses  himself : 

'  How  short  is  it  since  Unitarianism  had  scarcely  a  footing  in  Brit- 
ain! >njall,  indeed,  were  her  incipient  efforts,  but  she  steadily 
struggled  with  fashion,  with  prejudice,  with  wealth,  with  interest, 
with  power,  with  oppression,  am!  with  legal  tyranny.  Numbers 
floclced  to  her  standard,  who  did  aflbrd  to  Iceep  a  conscience,  and 
who  dated  to  confess  Jesus  before  men  ;  chapels  were  built  here, 
and  meetings  opened  there  ;  associations  were  formed,  missionaries 
went  forth,  tracts  were  circulated,  Icnowledge  increased,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  assimilated  to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity. 

Yes,  Sir,  for  a  long  time  Utiitarians  were  contemned,  and  scoffed, 
and  ridiculed  by  the  self«styled  Orthodox ;  but  now  we  command  re- 
pect,  now  we  are  dreaded,  and  now  orthodox  missionaries  are  trav- 
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eTsingSooUtDd.BoUciUng  public  collecUoof  to  ftem  tht  pragrMBoC 
UDiUrianism,  by  rearing  new  chapels  and  aupplylng  th^m  witfiCal- 
YinisUc  preachers  !  Early  this  month,  the  Rot  Alex.  Fairiy  of 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  preached  here  for  tiiis  purpose  ;  and  he 
communicated  the  cheering  intelligence,  •  that  in  the  north-west 
districts  of  England,  there  are  206  Unitarian  Chapels ;  tiiatthey  an 
attended  by  the  most  opulent  and  most  influential  portioQ  of  tb« 
community  ;  and  that  their  increase  is  truly  alarming.*    He  lamen- 
ted, that  amongst  the  many  chapels  which  had  belonged  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, he  did  know  one  but  his  own  in  which  the  Gospel,  [i.  e. 
Calvinism]  was  preached,  and  even  his  had  formerly  been  occupi- 
ed by  an  Arian  preacher  ;  *  and,  oh  !  if  the  venerable   Matthew 
Henry  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  how  would  he  be  shocked  to  find 
his  own  pulpit  occupied  by  an  Unitarian  !* 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  accession  of  numbers  and  wealth  to  UnHari- 
tniim,  which  constitutes  her  glory.  It  is  her  benign  tod  salutary 
influence,  which  is  the  brightest  gem  in  her  diadem.  This  infl«* 
ence  has  mellowed  down  the  asperities  of  orthodoxy — ^has  purged 
away  the  offensive  grossness  of  former  ages — ^has  softened  the  vim- 
lence  ot  aectarain  antipathies,  and  meliorated  the  baneful  influence 
of  party  spirit.  Yes,  Sir,  darkness  has  fled  before  the  light  of  her 
countenance.  Intolerance  has  relaxed  his  iron  grasp,  before  hor 
beningnant  spirit  At  her  forcible  appeals,  bigotry  is  abashed — at 
her  consistency,  prejudice  melts  away — at  her  charitable  views, per- 
secution lays  aside  his  unhallowed  scourge. 

The  moral  influence  of  Unitarianism,  directly  and  indirectly*  ex- 
erts itself  over  the  Pu.'pit,  the  Press,  and  the  Legislature,  and  by  the 
purity,  justice,  and  benevolence  of  her  principles,  she  will,  with  die 
blessing  of  God,  ultimately  achieve  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
race.' 

Ireland.  Accounts  from  Ireland  ore  also  of  t 
gratifying  character.  Our  readers  are  familiar,  we 
presume,  with  the  dissensions,  which  for  some  time  have 
rent  the  Synod  of  UL-ier  in  the  north  part  of  the  isl- 
and. The  violent  and  exclusive  measures  of  the  S  j- 
nod,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  produced  a 
strong  reaction  in  favor  of  liberal  sentiments.  There, 
as  here,  the  friends  of  such  seotiments  have  been  de- 
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Dounced,  and  their  views  misrepresented.  But  tberoy 
as  here,  denunciation  and  misrepresentation  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  effect. 

The  measures  alluded  to  have  caused  a  secession 
from  the  S}mod.  The  seceders  met  at  Belfast  on  the 
twenty  fifth  of  May,  and  the  meeting  continued  three 
days.  '  Two  sermons  f^ere  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  that  on  the  first  day  hy  the  Rev  H.  Montgome- 
ry, and  that  on  the  second  day  by  the  Rev  J.  Mitchell.' 
The  views  and  motives  of  the  seceders  may  be  learn- 
ed,  in  part,  from  the  following  observations  of  the  Rev 
William  Porter,  moderator  of  the  meeting,  on  taking 
the  chair. 

'  Most  of  us,  my  Christian  brethren  umI  frknds,  have  long  been  ia 
the  habit  of  witnessing  the  convention  of  Synods  and  Presby  teriet. 
Such  assemblages  are  things  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  seldom 
calculated  to  excite  great  intenseness  of  interest  The  present  meet- 
ing, however,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  is  marked  by  cir^ 
cumatances  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which  can  hardly  iiiil  to  make 
the  breast  hoave  with  emotions  not  easily  suppressed.  Ck>kl 
must  be  the  blood  which  is  not  warmed^-duli  and  phlegmatic  must 
be  the  spirit  which  is  not  animated,  by  contemplating  the  situation  in 
which  we  stand,  and  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  We  have 
come  together  on  a  most  interesting  occasion.  We  have  come  togeth- 
er to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Rklioious 
Liberty — a  temple  under  whose  ample  dome  every  individual,  who 
chooses  to  enter,  will  be  allowed  to  worship,  in  his  own  way,  the 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  We  have  come  together,  not  merely  to 
profess,  but  to  prove,  that  we  are  asserters  of  the  sacred  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  advocates,  uncompromising  advocates,  of  the 
aU  sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  duty.  After  yean 
of  patient  endurance,  we  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  a  yoke 
which  was  by  no  means  easy — a  burden  which  was  hr  from  being 
light  We  have  emancipated  ourselves  and  our  congregations  from 
a  state  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  established  our  claim  to  those  inval- 
uable immunities  wherewith  Cliriflt  intended  to  make  men  free. 
TheprwUege  qffru  and  fearle$$  inquiry  is  the  graondwork  of 
20 
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the  church  we  are  now  proporiDg  to  build,  ahd  *  Pt^me  oil  thingt, 
will  be  the  motto  inscribed  on  its^  front,  in  letters  of  p>1d.   '  Call  no 
f&an  master,'  we  regard  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution — Christ  and  Christ  only,  is  our  king — the  Bible   and 
the  Bible  only,  is  ow  accredited  standard  of  belief.* 

The  spirit  of  the  association  and  their  reasons  for 
withdrawing  from  the  Syno<),  may  be  further  learned 
from  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  passed 
among  others,  at  the  meeting  : — 

<  That  the  imposition  of  human  Tests  and  Confessions  ofFalth, 
and  the  vain  eflbrts  of  men  to  produce  an  unattainable  uniformity  of 
belief,  have  not  only  tended  to  encourage  hypocrisy,  but  also  to  re- 
strict the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment,  ip  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  create  unrighteous  divisions  amongst  Chris- 
tians, to  sanction  the  most  barbarous  persecutions,  to  trench  upon  the 
natural  and  civil  rights  of  men,  to  place  undue  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  time-server,  to  expose  the 
honest  to  injuries  and  persecutions,  to  perpetuate  errors  in  almost 
all  churches,  and  to  prevent  that  free-inquiry  and  discussion  which 
are  essential  to  the  extension  of  religious  Icnow ledge. 

'  That  these  natures  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  passed^in 
the  year  1828,  impose  submission  to  human  interpretations  of  the 
Word  of  God,  in  a  form  more  objectionable  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  any  church ;  by  subjecting  ministers  to  deposition,  at  any 
time,  however  acceptable  and  useful  to  their  own  people  ;  and  by 
submitting  Students  and  Licentiates  to  the  absolute  control  of  a  se- 
cret Committee,  of  whose  principal  proceedings  no  records  are  kept, 
and  who  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
personal  partiality  or  prejudice,  selfish  interests  or  local  connex- 
ions. 

*  That  those  Overt'ires  not  only  subject  Students,  Licentiates^  and 
Ministers,  to  possible  injustice  and  dangerous  temptations,^  but 
likewise  trench  on  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  the  people,  in  the 
free  election  of  their  own  Pastors  :  inasmuch  as  their  choice  is  re- 
stricted to  persons  profc&'^ing  to  hold  opinions  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners,  although  such  opinions  may  be  directly  oppo- 
sed to  the  views  of  sounJ  truth  entertained  by  the  congregation. 

*  That  we  consider  those  enactments  as  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Proteitantism. 
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<  That  (having  iDeffectually  endeavored,  for  two  years,  to  ohtain 
a  repeal,  or  even  a  modification  of  those  obnoxious  regulations)  we 
are  now  compelled,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  in 
vindication  of  our  own  rights — in  support  of  the  invaluable  rights 
of  Student^,  Licentiates,  Ministers,  and  Congregations — in  defence 
of  religious  liberty,  and  to  avoid  being  accessory  to  the  suppression 
of  what  many  of  us  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God — to  separate  our^ 
selves  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

<  That  we  now  in  the  name  of  the  Great  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  earnestly  imploring  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
solemnly  associate  ourselves,  under  the  designation  of  The  Reman- 
strant  Synod  of  Ulster  ,*  a  designation  to  which  we  consider  our* 
selves  justly  entitled,  as  faithfully  adhei  ing  to  the  original  principles, 
the  solemnly  enacted  laws,  and  the  salutary  customs  of  our  Church.' 

This  promises  well.  The  Resolutions  were  support- 
ed by  some  very  interesting  and  spirited  speeches.  A 
few  short  extracts  may  be  gratifying  to  our  readers. 
The  following  brief  exposition  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
Protestanism  occurs  in  that  of  the  Rev  Mr  Glendy. 

*  The  I  ight  of  private  judgment  was  deemed  essential  by  the  re- 
formers who  withdrew  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  yet,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  they  did  not,  at  all  times,  concede  to  others  what  they  claim- 
ed for  themselves.  Luther  and  the  original  Protestants  separated 
from  that  church,  because  it  denied  the  right  of  private  judgment; 
but  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when  they  began  to  dictate  articles 
of  faith  themselves.  Here,  says  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Ti-cnt,|are  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
you  must  believe.  No,  said  the  Lutherans,  you  have  no  right  to 
dictate  to  us  ;  here  Is  the  confession  of  Augsburgh — that's  what 
ought  to  be  believed.  So,  also,  the  Calvinists  say.  Here  are  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  these  contain  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Then  comes  the  Church  of  England,  and  declares  that  none 
of  these  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  it ;  here  are  our  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  these  contain  the  truth.  Then  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  propounds  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  con- 
taining the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  Thus  they  all  claim  the 
ri^ht  of  judging  for  themselves  and  deny  it  to  others.' 
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The  following  extract  from  the  same  speech  will 
show,  that  acts  of  oppression  similar  to  those,  which 
have  beeo  resorted  to  by  the  supporters  of  orthodoxy 
in  our  own  country,  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  the  friends  of  liberal  sentiments  in 
Ireland. 

*  It  has  been  asked,  where  are  our  penaltietf,  cur  persecatioiit,  our 
aufferingfl  ;  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  peraecutioo,  though 
he  had  waded  deep  in  it  himself.  When  a  minbter  and  his  people 
Aat  lived  happily  together  for  seventeen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  lorty 
years,  if  through  the  busy,  the  unasked  interference  of  others, 
strife  and  contention  be  stirred  up  between  them,  these  are  "  pains 
and  penalties."  He  had  himself  witnessed  some  of  this,  he  had  ahed 
many  tears,  he  had  spent  many  sleepless  nights,  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies had  been  invaded  ;  ministers  had  to  witness  the  hither  set  up 
against  the  son  ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter.  It  is  a  penalty 
for  ministers  to  witness  such  things.  One  of  the  most  painful  cii^ 
cumstanccs^he  had  to  endure  was,  the  alienation,  which  had  in  mnny 
instances  taken  place,  of  his  former  friends.  In  place  of  the  cheerful 
smile  ofrecognition,the  kind  outstretched  hand  ofaffection,  to  behold 
the  cold  look,  the  averted  face,  the  indignant  scowl ;  as  if  there  was 
something  pestilential,  if  not  damning  in  the  touch — these  were 
pains  and  penalties  of  no  ordinary  description.  There  was  not  a  man 
amongst  them  who  had  not  suffered  in  person,  in  character,  or  in 
pocket.  They  had  been  called  denicrs  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
them — going  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  in  which  they  were 
not  journeying  alone,  but  in  which  they  were  dragging  the  dear, 
the  cherished  objects  of  their  affection,  the  wife  of  their  bosom,  the 
children  of  their  love,  and  all  who  adhered  to  them,  to  perdition. 
To  hold  up  a  professing  Christian  minister  as  no  (christian,  is  stab- 
bing him  in  a  vital  part.  Asa  Christian  minister  he  regarded  his 
character  and  good  name  ps  the  most  valuable  property  he  possessed. 
They  even  had  gone  so  far  as  to  attack  schoolmasters,  some  of  whom 
had  been  injured,  and  held  upas  unworthy  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  youth.  These  are  some  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
which  they  had  to  complain,  and  they  complained  most  justly.  At 
one  time  heretics  were  consigned  to  the  flames ;  then  there  was 
slitting  of  noses  and  cutting  of  ears,  James  the  first  tried  his  hand 
at  this  until  he  found  that  he  had  enough  of  it ;  now  it  is  pains  and 
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penaltief.  When  Emljrnaot  Dublin  waa  tried  foi  heresy,  and  fin- 
ed a  thousand  pounds,  the  judge  told  him  that  he  had  been  ^merci- 
fully dealt  with  ;  that  it  w^as  well  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  tri- 
ed in  Spain,  where  his  head  would  have  been  cut  off.  In  the  prei- 
ent  day,  however,  no  judge  dared  use  such  language.  He  conclu- 
ed  by  stating  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
alone  they  owed  it,  that  they  were  dbt  madcj  to  suffer]  actual  vio- 
lence. 

The  case  of  the  Remonstrant  sninisters  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  sympathy.  On  the  tenth  of  June 
a  dinner  was  given  them  at  Derryboy,  '  by  persons  of 
various  religious  sentiments,  in  testimony  of  the  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  hardships  and  persecutions,  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  in  approval  of  their  manly 
and  conscientious  conduct.'  We  could  give  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  but  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room.  '  A 
reaction,'  it  was  observed,  *  has  commenced,  and  those 
misrepresentations  of  our  religious  opinions,  which  did 
us  so  much  harm  at  first,  are  now  doing  us  good.' 

*  We  have  received  credit,'  said  Mr  Montgomery,  *  for  much  to 
which  we  are  not  entitled.  Great  pains  has  been  bestowed  on  us  for 
merely  struggling  to  Iceep  a  conscience.  Had  we  not  done  so,  had 
we  tamely  submitted  to  wear  the  chains  which  were  forged  for  ut, 
we  should  have  been  degraded  even  below  our  persecutors.  We 
have  been  struggling  to  hand  down  to  our  families,  a  name  and  char^ 
acter  of  which  they  will  not  be  ashamed.  Yet  what  is  character 
and  a  name,  and  all  worldly  considerations,  compared  with  that  priv- 
ilege, for  which  we  have  indeed  struggled  hard — ^the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences  ?  In  the 
next  place  we  have  been  straggling  to  keep  principle  in  the  world, 
and  to  transmit  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  to  our  descendants. 
Had  a  few  of  ns  yielded  to  the  storm  which  raged  around  our 
heads,  what  a  different  scene  would  be  {Presented  to  us  this  day 
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fittt  oar  ttra^las  have  not  beeo  in  Tftinylnor  shaU  thej  go  mr^ 
warded,  for  they  were  made  to  maiDtain  the  honor  of  our  religum.* 
<  There  are  some  people/  saM  Mr  Blakely,  *  who  will  not  OOBIO 
neor  ui,  for  fear  of  having  thek  eyen  opened.  Thoy  reaemhle  the 
philoiopher  of  Florence,  who  refused  to  look  through  the  newly  in- 
Tinted  tekacope  of  Galileo,  which  displayed  now  worlde  never  bo- 
lore  conceived  to  be  in  exiatence,  becauae  the  knowledge  he  wooJd 
have  obtained  by  its  uae,  would  have  overturned  hit  own  ayatem  o^ 
philosophy.' 

Id  further  illustration  of  the  spirit,  which  animates 
the  friends  of  liberal  sentiments  in  Ireland,  we  may 
mention  that  an  association  called  the  ^  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian  Society,'  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  generally 
to  the  support  of  the  great  principles  of  Unitarianism, 
was  organized  on  the  1 7th  of  March  last,  and  it  is  *  now 
proceeding  with  good  prospects  of  success.'  Besides 
this,  there  are  several  smaller  Associations  m  different 
parts  of  the  island. 

*  Unitarian  Associations  have  been  formed,*  says  the  Rev  J.  8.  Por- 
ter, in  some  remarks  made  at  the  London  meeting  in  Jane,  *  in 
Cork,  which  lies  in  the  mostsonthern  county  of  the  island,  and  m 
Moneyrea,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  nothem.  Nay,  Sir,  these  asaoei- 
atioos  have  not  been  confined  to  congregations  in  which  the  Unite- 
lian  doctrine  has  been  preached.  Such  an  Association  has  been 
formed  in  Killileagh,  the  former  minister  of  which  was  and  u  the 
most  distinguished  opponent  of  those  who  have  latterly  been  obllg- 
od  to  secede  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  the  very  CoiTphceua  of  the 
illiberals  in  the  province.  Yet  in  the  congregation  in  which  he  ww 
minister  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  a  number  of  persons  have  vol- 
untarily stepped  Usrth  and  declared  themselves  Unitarians.  A  aimi- 
lar  occurrence  has  taken  plaoe  at  SaintvUle  under  drcumatances  of 
a  very  similar  kind.* 

Mr  Porter  proceeds  to  adduce  other  facts  which  go 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  of  Unita- 
rianism  are  making  steady  and  sure  advances.     Fur- 
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ther,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  Un«tari- 
anism  has  been  delivered,  as  the  Pioneer  informs  us,  at 
Belfast,  and  at  Dublin,  which  was  *  well  attended  to  its 
close,  and  similar  lectures  are  delivering  at  Holywood 
and  Moneyrea,  and  ai*e  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.'  The  '  Bible  Christian'  a  monthly  publication, 
of  the  institution  of  which  we  took  notice  in  a  former 
number,*  already  enjoys,  as  we  are  told,  a  very  liberal 
patronage.     All  these  are  encouraging  symptoms. 

Scotland.  'An  Annual  General  Association  of 
the  Unitarians  of  Scotland,  for  mutual  co-operation  and 
encouragement,'  says  the  Christian  Pioneer,  '  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1813.  Its  meetings  were  continued 
for  various  objects  till  1824,'  when,  as  it  appears,  they 
were  discontinued.  The  August  number  of  the  same 
work  informs  us  that  this  Association  has  recently  been 
reorganized.  The  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  holden 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and,  as  it  is 
stated,  was  'numerously  and  respectably  attended.' 
The  new  Society  takes  the  name  of  the  '  Scottish 
Unitarian  Christian  Association.'  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  stated  in  several  articles,  and  corresponds 
generally  with  that  of  other  Associations  under  a  similar 
name.  Several  Resolutions  were  passed, '  constituting 
the  laws  of  the  Association,'  and  making  provision  for 
a  general  correspondence  with  Unitarians  throughout 
Scotland.^ 

France.  We  have  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
pure  Christianity  is  to  prevail  in  France.    Not  a  few 

*  Number  for  June. 
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of  t))c  unbelieving  classes  have  long  since  begun  to  be 
weary  of  scepticism  and  to  look  for  a  religion  at  once 
divine  and  rational.  iMany  too,  among  both  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  there  have  for  some  time  beeo, 
who,  truly  religious  in  their  dispositions  and  liberal  in 
their  views,  required  only  to  have  Unitarianism  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  in  its  real  character,  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  its  fundamental  principles.*  These, 
and  other  like  tendencies,  cannot  but  derive  new 
stfen£;th  from  the  late  events  in  France.  All  christian 
sects  are  now  on  equal  footing,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned  ;  the  press  is  unshackled  ;  and  the 
general  mind  has  been  excited  to  great  activity.  This 
is  the  state  of  things  in  which  Unitarian  Christianity 
best  flourishes.  Besiiles,  the  Paris  Revue  ProtestantCj 
which  was  last  year  discontinued,  has  been  resumed 
under  favorable  auspicies.  Five  numbers  of  the  new 
series,  beginining  with  the  6rst  month  of  the  present 
year,  are  before  us,  which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  ably 
aj3d  spiritedly  inculcate  and  defend  rational,  liberal,  and 
serious  views  on  religious  subjects.  We  translate  two 
or  three  brief  paragraphs. 

'  These  are  what  we  deem  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental articles  of  Christian  Faith,  viz  : 

1 .  Tliat  Holy  Scripture  is  the  source  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

2.  That  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  which 
he  governs  by  means  the  most  wise,  holy,  and  benef- 
icent. 

3.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men. 


*  See  Monthly  Repoiitory,  New  Scries,  Vol.  Ui,  pp.  666,  777. 
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4.  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  ita  conditioo, 
iQ  the  future  life,  will  lie  accordiog  to  its  conduct  in 
this.' 

'  The  true  christian  does  good  ^>  all ;  ccHidemns 
none  for  didering  from  Iiim  in  opinion ;  extends  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  every  one  who  receives  the  re- 
velations of  Christ  as  divine,  and  who  takes  the  Sa- 
viour for  his  moral  guide  to  immortal  life.  But  pro- 
pose this  to  a  thoroughly  orthodox  man,  and  he  will 
immediately  lay  before  you  some  tliirij  or  forty  articles 
of  faith  full  of  nice  definitions,  ahout  matters  concern- 
ing which  God  has  made  no  communication ;  aod  if 
you  refuse  to  subscribe  to  them,  you  are  spurned  from 
bim  as  a  socinian,  a  neologue,  an  infidel,  or  an  atheist. 
When  shall  we  see  better  times  ?  When  will  the  stand- 
ard of  Cliiist  be  truly  significaat  of  holiness,  charity, 
and  peace.' 

'Calvinism,  in  Calvin's  time,  was  in  advance  of  the 
age  ;  but  Cnlvinism,  in  our  day,  is  far  behind  it.  Cal- 
vin,— would  h.'  himself  be  a  Calvinist  now?  what  man 
dares  answer  in  the  affirmative  f 

'  This  is  what  is  needed ;  this  is  what  we  must  en- 
deavor to  bring  about;  complete  freedom  of  inquiry, 
entire  subversion  of  sectarian  authority,  In  matters  of 
religion.  Simplicity  in  the  grounds  of  faith,  reduciion 
of  old  formularies  to  a  small  number  of  fundamental 
principles,  perfect  independence  of  thought,  full  liberty 
of  expressing  opinions ;  these  objects  and  such  as  these, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  promote. 

Spain.  Statements  made  at  the  late  meetings  of 
die  B.  and  F.  U.  A.  in  London  and  Manchester,  show 
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that  the  spirit  of  free  religious  inquiry  is  beginning  to 
find  its  way  even  into  Spain.  At  Gibraltar  there  is  t 
Unitarian  Committee,  whose  members  are  active  in 
the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity.  They  have  already  re- 
ceived from  England,  and  also  printed  themselves,  ma- 
ny tracts,  and  widely  circulated  them  ;  some  of  which 
they  have  sent  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Afri- 
ca. Dr  Bowring,  in  his  speech  last  June,  thus  speaks 
of  the  efforts  of  one  individual  : 

*Theie  have  oecurrod  events  in  Spain  which  seem  to  mark  the 
hand  of  a  par  icular  Provi.lence.  That  individaal  (whoie  name  I 
shall  not  inentioD,  forthe  mention  of  it  would  embarrass  his  fu- 
ture operation :) who  has  attempted  tointrodace  Unitariani^m  into  the 
Spanish  (ioininion<4,  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  and  was  actuaUyoa 
his  way  to  execution  when  released  by  the  cry  of  liberty,  which  for 
a  moment  redeemed  that  country.  This  individual  is  the  son  of  one 
of  the  mo^t  illustrious  tamilies  in  Spain  ;  and  after  overcoming  these 
and  other  dil!i  ;-i!t'es,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  in  the  Cortes  one 
of  its  mo^t  popu'ous  provinces.  His  whole  history  is  one  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  zcdl  ;  and  so  ^eat  and  so  earnest  were  his  exertions,  that 
since  the  formation  ot  a  Committee  at  Gibraltar,  no  less  than  four 
pamphli'ts  on  the  subject  of  Unit>iri.m  Christianity  have  been  trans- 
lated irit^  the  Sp  misli  language.  The  name  and  influence  of  the 
B.  and  F.  U.  Arici>ciation  have  alieady  surrounded  the  coasts  of  the 
MeditenuDcai),  and  an  exteasive  tieid  of  usefulness  has  been  crea- 
ted, m  linly  hy  the  extr}*ordinary  exertions  of  that  sin>;ul-ir,  and  val- 
uable man  to  who.n  Ihave  alluded.' 


UNITARIAN    ORDINATION,    DEDICATIONS,    AND     INSTAL- 
LATION. 

Oct.  5.  ]\lr  Cazneau  Palfrey,  from  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School,  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Introductory  Prayer,  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Goodwin  of  Con- 
cord ;  Ordaining  Prayer,  Address  to  the  Society,  and 
Concluding  Prayer,  by  Mr  Bumap  of  •  'altimore;  Ser- 
mon and  Charge,  by  Mr  Parkman  of  Boston. 

Oct.  7.  The  new  Church  pf  the  First  Congregation- 
al Society  in  Taunton,  dedicated.  Introductory  Pray- 
er, by  Mr  Clarke  of  Norton  ;  Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  Mr  Pierpont  of 
Boston ;  Sermon,  by  Mr  Hamilton,  Pastor  of  the 
Church;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Mr  Hodges  of  Bridge- 
water.  In  the  afternoon,  above  70  pews  were  sold  at 
an  advance,  beyond  the  appraisement,  of  more  than 
700  dollars. 

Oct.  13.  The  edifice  recently  erected  for  the  Se- 
cond Congregational  Society  in  Scituate,  dedicated. 
Introductory  Prayer  and  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
Mr  Kent  of  Duxbury  ;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  Dr  Ken- 
dall of  Plymouth ;  Sermon,  by  Mr  Deane,  Pastor  of 
the  Church ;  Concluding  Prayer  by  Mr  Brooks  of 
Hingham.  The  day  after  the  Dedication,  all  the  pews 
on  the  floor  were  sold,  and  773  dollars  raised  above 
the  cost  of  the  house. 

Oct.  1 3.  Mr  Ebenezer  Robinson  installed  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly.  Introducto- 
ry Prayer  and  Address  to  the  Society,  by  Mr  Sewall 
of  Danvers  ;  Sermon  by  Mr  Bartlett  of  Marblehead  ; 
Prayer  of  Installation  and  Charge,  by  Mr  Loring  of 
Andover ;  Right  hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Thayer 
of  Beverly. 
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The  state  of  this  important  Seminary  is  such  as  to 
gratify  the  friends  of  pure  Christianity.  It  has  nearly  40 
students,  besides  candidates  for  the  ministry,  receivbg 
instruction  from  5  Professors  ;  1 .  in  Natural  ReligioD 
and  Christian  Theology  ;  2.  in  the  Hebrew  Liaoguage, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  and  the  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament ;  3,  on  the  Criticismi  and 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament ;  4.  in  the  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature  ;  5.  in  the  Compo- 
sition and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Pastoral  office. 

The  students  come  together  every  morning  and 
evening  for  prayers  ;  once  a  week  for  deliberative 
discussions  ;  and  three  times  a  week  for  preaching 
before  the  Professors,  at  one  of  which  the  discourse 
is  required  to  be  extemporaneous. 

Besides  the  privileges  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
School,  the  members  have  access  to  tlie  library  of 
the  University,  and  to  all  the  lectures  of  its  Profes- 
sors. 

The  friends  of  this  Institution  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Inauguration  of  Rev  Henry  Ware  Jr.  as 
Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  care, 
took  place  the  15th  of  last  month,  and  that  he  has  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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COUSIN  ELIZABETH 

Juft  Published  bv  L.  C.  Bowlcf ,  No  124  Washingtcm  Street^ 
Cousin  Elizabeth,  Hy  the  Author  of  a  visit  to  the  Sea  Side. 

*  W  ith  gentle  yet  prevalin^  force 

Intent  upon  her  dcfitined  course. 

Graceful,  and  useful,  all  she  does, 

BleMinje  and  blcst  wherever  she  fCQjes. 
Editor**  yVote. — ^The  present  work  is  the  production  of  an  Cne- 
ish  lady,  the  author  of  the  Visit  to  the  sea-side,  bhe  possesses,  m 
common  with  Miss  lulcewortli,  the  rare  accomplishment  of  being 
able  so  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  children,  as  to  compose  books 
for  them,  which  arc  equally  interesting  to  older  readers,  a^  correct 
and  beautiful  ehxibitions  of  human  nature  at  a  nio^t  inti*restin^ 
period.  The  t^rent  charm  of  what  sihc  has  wiitten  is  its  truth.  Her 
children  feel,  act  and  talk  like  children.  To  them  therefore.  thi<i,  as 
well  AH  her  other  work,  is  full  of  moral  instruction;  for  it  introduces 
them  to  characters  which  they  can  comprehend  and  :>yn)palhise 
with,  and  places  distinctly  before  them  the  amiable  or  unamiable 
nature  of  dispositions  to  which  they  frel  a  toudency  within  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  it  furnishes  excellent  IoMun>  tor  parents, 
by  showing  what  children  are,  and  how  they  are  to  !ie  influenced  to 
what  is  goo<l.  It  aliurdri  fine  examples  of  the  mmner  in  which 
their  attention  ih  to  lie  excited,  and  knowledge  conveyed  to  thoir 
mind!<.  And  the  truth  which  is  beautifully  illuslrated  throiiirhout, 
that  disinterested  kindness  is  the  essential  requisite  m  proinoiinf; 
their  moral  improvement,  is  equally  applicable  to  maukind  in  gene- 
ral. A.    Sm 
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NO.    YII.    CLAIMS    OF    RELIGION.    CONCLUSION. 

I  am  about  to  bring  this  series  of  papers  to  a  con- 
clusion— which  I  am  afraid  my  readers  will  be  as 
glad  to  see  as  I  am — by  comparing  the  daims  of  re- 
ligion with  other  claims.  I  am  quite  sensible  that  the 
observations  I  have  made,  are  but  hints,  and  very 
plain  hints ;  but  I  have  hoped  they  might  suggest  to 
some  of  my  readers  a  method  of  reasoning  on  religious 
subjects,  which  they  would  Gnd  useful  and  interesting, 
in  a  more  extensive  application.  Whether  I  have  in 
any  measure  succeeded,  I  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
and  I  can  only  take  that  for  my  comfort  m  close,  which 
was  my  encouragement  to  begin — ^the  consciousness 
of  intending  well. 

Religion,  as  it  has  evidences  to  be  weighed,  records 
to  be  interpreted,  means  and  methods  of  culture,  and 
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modes  of  exhibition,  has  also  claims  to  be  answere<f« 
It  is  a  subject  of  discussion,  indeed ;  in  its  priDciples 
and  applications,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  in  its  char- 
acteristics and  tests,  in  its  piety  and  morality,  it  re- 
quires deep  and  various  discussion,  far  beyond  what  it 
has  yet  received  ;  but  the  grand  consummating  view 
of  the  whole  sgbject  is,  that  it  has  an  end  to  accom- 
plish. Every  thi  ig  is  useless  in  religion  that  does  not 
come  to  this  result ;  as  useless,  and  as  little  to  be  ad- 
mired, as  would  be  any  combination  of  machinery, 
which,  with  all  its  ingenious  movement  and  mighty 
force,  produced  nothing. 

This  reference  to  the  end,  however  obvious  a  dic- 
tate of  wisdom,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  singularly 
wanting  in  tlie  religious  discussions  and  observances  of 
many  christians.  Amidst  their  investigations  and  con- 
troversies, nay,  amidst  the  very  ceremonies  and  rites 
of  religion,  they  forget  its  great  purpose.  How  much 
of  theological  disquisition  has  there  been,  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  reference — ^in 
which  a  plain  man,  anxious  for  his  moral  welfare, 
might  justly  ask,  '  to  what  purpose  all  this  strenuous 
reasoning,  but  to  show  the  skill,  to  gratify  the  self-love, 
and  to  furnish  forth  the  triumph  of  the  controversial- 
ist?' How  often,  too,  have  the  means  of  religion 
seemed  to  have  more  regard  to  prescription  and  pre- 
judice, than  to  utility  ;  nay,  how  often,  would  it  seem, 
and  in  how  large  a  portion  of  the  religion  of  the  world, 
that  the  end  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  means  !  What 
a  prodigious  amount,  indeed,  of  human  happiness,  has 
been  laid,  an  offi^ring  of  tears  or  blood,  upon  the  al- 
tars of  erring  piety !    And  in  the  use  of  better  means. 
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feow  liable  are  we  now,  constantly  to  forget  the  end  ! 
The  proportion  which  the  mechanical  has,  in  our  re- 
ligious services,  compared  with  intelligent  and  earnest 
^intention,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  inquiry.  How 
many  does  '  the  church-going  bell '  call  to  our  tem- 
ples, who  feel  no  call  within  themselves ;  who  feel  no 
call  to  serious  inquiry,  to  strenuous  effort,  to  earnest 
prayer  for  their  spiritual  good  !  How  many  in  our  con- 
gregations sing  the  sentiments  of  piety,  without  ever 
entertaining  any  thought  of  making  them  their  own — 
hovf  many  pray,  but  in  form  ;  and  hear  but  to  be  amused ; 
and  even  yield  themselves  to  religious  impressions  for 
the  moment,  but  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  contemplation 
and  sensibility  ;  nay,  and  how  many  make  of  that  sen- 
sibility a  sort  of  apology  to  their  conscience  for  doing 
nothing  in  the  actual  work  of  religion  !  Men  build 
churches,  and  settle  ministers,  and  attend  church,  and 
look  to  it  that  the  whole  machinery  of  religious  ser- 
Tices  is  kept  m  order  and  in  action ;  and  many  of 
them  rest  in  all  this,  almost  without  thinking  of  the  end. 
Would  they  act  thus,  in  any  other  concern  ?  Would 
they  build  a  manufactory,  and  set  up  machinery,  and 
keep  it  constantly  going  through  the  year,  and  through 
twenty  years,  and  never  look  for  any  results  ?  Could 
they  visit  these  establishments  continually,  and  con- 
stantly hear  about  the  products,  and  yet  contrive  never 
to  cast  a  thought  beyond  the  machinery  before  their 
eyes  ?  Or,  if  their  minds  were  forcibly  carried  be- 
yond, and  they  did  consider,  with  momentary  pleasure, 
the  design  and  end  of  their  undertaking,  would  they 
stop  there,  and  never  inquire  for  their  own  share  in 
the  profits? 
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It  cannot  be  without  its  use,  therefore,  to  direct  oar 
attention  to  the  great  end  of  religion,  and  to  compare 
it  with  other  objects.  What  is  its  end  ?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  cuhure,  the  correction,  the  enlargeraeot, 
perfection,  happiness  of  our  whole  nature.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  very  end  of  our  being.  Looking  be- 
yond all  loutward  and  temporary  considerations,  the 
end  of  religion  is  the  intrinsic  and  everlasting  good  of 
the  soul.  It  is  happiness,  beyond  all  that  wealth  can 
purchase,  or  distinction  confer,  or  the  senses  supply. 

This  object  bears  a  comparison  with  all  other  ob- 
jects, which,  in  every  respect,  sets  it  above  them.     It 
is  as  real  as  any  other  object.    The  spiritual  man  as 
truly  pursues  happiness  as  the  worldly  man ;  and  a 
happiness,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  as  real, 
on  the  other,  is  far  superior.     He  is  not  a    visionary 
man.     He  consults  his  nature  in  the  course  that  he 
pursues.     He  regards  things  as  they  are.    He  con- 
sults his  whole  nature.     He  proposes   to  satisfy  the 
soul,  and  that  without  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
senses,   or  of  any   fair  and   desirable   worldly   aim. 
While  another  man  proposes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
sense,  or  the  designs  of  worldly  ambition,  or  gain,  at 
the  utter  and  ruinous  expense  of  the  soul :  and  it  is  he 
in  fact,  the  sinner,  the  sensualist,  the  worldling,  that  is 
the  visionary  man  :  it  is  he  that  acts  upon  false,  dispro- 
portioned,  and  extravagant  views  of  things — which  is 
the  character  of  the  visionary  man.     The  christian 
too,  has  a  farther  dim,  to  which  die  worldly  man  never 
soars.     It  is  not  possession,  but  perfection.     It  is  not 
satisfaction,  but  the  training  up,  to  '  glory  and  virtue,' 
of  an  inborn  and  immortal  nature.      And  this  com- 
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bined  purpose — perfection,  and  happiness  in  that  per- 
fection— is  to  be  achieved  h'ke  other  purposes,  by  ef- 
fort, by  self-denial,  and  uy  the  inapulse  of  inward  and 
constant  regrets  for  deficiency,  and  fears  of  failure. 

Let  us  consider  then,  how  these  principles  are  ex- 
hibited in  worldly  affairs,  and  ask  what  claims  in  com- 
parison, religion  has  upon  them.    ^ 

In  respect  to  effort,  we  know  very  well  how  the  ob- 
jects of  thi$  world  are  sought.  The  mart,  the  ware- 
house, the  workshop,  the  harvest-field  plainly  tell  us. 
He  who  is  seeking;  wealth,  or  who  is  barely  providing 
for  his  family,  feels  no  want  of  reality  in  these  objects. 
He  has  no  misgivings  about  them.  He  has  no  want 
of  faith  concerning  them.  He  can  very  well  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  living  faith  in  these  concerns ; 
for  he  lives  in  them,  and  they  live  in  him.  He  is  not 
wavering,  nor  inconsistent,  nor  lukewarm,  towards  the 
objects  of  his  earthly  love.  When  he  would  add  to 
his  income  or  to  the  comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
his  dwelling,  how  easy  is  he  of  persuasion ;  how  ready 
to  be  moved!  His  own  feelings  join  with  the  argu- 
ment ;  his  ingenuity  is  at  work ;  not  to  raise  objections, 
but  to  remove  or  avoid  difficulties  and  obstacles.  In 
short,  his  whole  heart  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  :  all  is 
reality  to  his  feelings,  directness  in  his  movements,  de- 
cision in  his  plans,  and  success  in  his  endeavors. 

Admit  now  that  property  is  a  blessing.  I  deny  it 
not ;  though  I  might  say  much  to  show  that  it  is  a 
conditional,  as  well  as  a  temporary  good.  But  admit 
it  to  be  a  blessing.  Yet  will  any  man,  laying  claim  to 
reason  and  reflection,  say,  that  so  much  care,  foresight, 
effort,  and  earnestness  are  proper  in  making  provision 
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for  a  perishing  nature,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  do  lesi 
lor  a  nature  that  never  dies  !  Look  at  the  contrast 
Property,  though  it  b  a  good,  satisfies  not  the  deepest 
want ;  satisfies  not  the  enduring  and  all  embracing  de- 
sire ;  satisfies  not  that  soul,  that  spiritual  part,  which 
demands  an  infinity  of  spiritual  good  for  its  portion. 
A  thousand  worlds^spread  out  before  the  mind,  could 
not  make  a  domain  wide  enough  for  such  a  being. 
With  one  eflbrt  of  the  imagination  he  could  traverse 
them  all,  and  when  he  came  to  their  utmost  bounds, 
be  would  still  stretch  out  his  hands  to  infinity.  Is  the 
want  of  earthly  goods  so  much  to  be  dreaded  ?  Is 
there  no  poverty  but  that  ?  Are  there  no  poor  men, 
but  those  whom  the  world  calls  poor  ? — none  poor  in 
their  meanness,  poor  in  their  avarice,  poorer  still  in 
their  vices,  poorest  of  all  in  their  estrangement  from 
the  inflnite  fountain  of  blessings  ?  Nor  let  it  be  said, 
that  there  are  difiiculties  and  dangers,  strifes  and 
straits  in  business,  which  require  to  meet  them,  pecu- 
har  caution,  energy,  and  devotion.  The  moral  exi- 
gencies are  more  severe,  the  spiritual  perils  more 
threatening,  the  chances  in  the  moral  world  more  just- 
ly agitating.  They  come  every  hour,  did  men  but 
see  them.  Yes,  there  are  chances,  on  which  *the  sal- 
vation and  the  perdition  of  the  soul  hang  in  awful  sus- 
pense. There  are  dangers  pressing  upon  every  man 
beyond  all  the  dangers  of  loss  or  failure  ;  the  danger 
of  deception  and  dishonesty,  the  danger  of  selfish 
grasping,  hardened  avarice,  cruel  disregard  of  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  others,  danger  of  forgetting  God 
and  conscience,  and  reason,  and  immortal  hopeS;  in 
the  press  and  theory  of  this  world's  cares. 
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And  yet  while  all  this  is  true,  what  is  the  scene 
which  human  life  presents  before  ua?  While  in  the 
world  of  business,  all  is  restless  activity,  kivincible  per- 
severance, almost  desperate  adventure,  and  ruinous 
haste,  where  is  there  to  be  found  any  corresponding 
exertion,  anxiety,  enterprise,  and  willing  impulse  in  the 
world  of  man's  spiritual  interests?  The  comparison  is 
enough  lo  strike  the  thoughtful  observer  with  amaze- 
jnent.  Is  the  world  insane,  I  am  ready  to  ask  }  or  is 
the  writer  of  these  observations,  insane  ?  One  of  these 
conclusions,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  is  inevitable.  If 
there  are  no  interests  in  the  soul,  or  if  they  are,  not 
superior  to  those  of  property,  then  let  us  cast  away^ 
in  one  sweeping  rejection,  morals,  religion,  and  re  - 
ligious  institutions,  for  they  are  built  upon  an  utter  mis- 
take  and  misapprehension  of  human  nature  and  capa- 
bility. But  if  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  great  and 
transcendent,  as  we  represent  them,  then  is  the  moral 
world  deranged  to  a  degree  that  ought  to  excite  the 
most  profound  amazement,  solicitude,  and  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  martyrdoms  in  the  cause  of  religion,  as 
wonderful  instances  of  religious  constancy  and  cour- 
age. We  look  upon  the  missionaries  who  leave  our 
shores,  as  exhibiting  the  most  admirable  devotedness 
to  the  religious  welfare  of  their  race.  Nor  would  ^ 
diminish  aught  from  the  just  merit  that  attaches  to 
either  of  these  sacrifices.  But  how  is  it  in  other 
things  ?  Why,  there  is  martyrdom  every  day  consum- 
mated on  the  theatre  of  worldly  ambition,  gain,  and 
pleasure ;  martyrdom  to  study,  martyrdom  to  sense, 
fnanyxdom  to  fashion.  Thousands  die  yearly  in  obe- 
dience to  principles,  a  thousand  times  inferior  to  the 
lawful  eoergies  of  christian  zeal,  and  devotedness  to 
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the  soul.      And  men  banish   tberoselres   from   ihea 
country,  spend  half  of  their  lives  in  unhealthfuJ  cli- 
mates, live  among  uncivilized  barbarians,  for  oo  other 
purpose  than  to  acquire  wealth.     I  say  nothing  dovf, 
to  call  their  conduct  in  question  ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
while  all  this  is  done  for  an  earthly  treasure,  it  is  time, 
in  the  name  and  defonce  of  human  reason,   and  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  it  is  time  to  ask,  whether  we  are  do- 
ing any  thing  in  comparison  with  what  we  ought  to  do 
for  the  heavenly  treasure ;  whether  we  are  laboring  and 
praying  in  any  measure  as  we  ought  to  pray  and  labor, 
for  the  care  and  keeping,  for  the  welfare  and    wealth 
of  the  soul ! 

I  have  spoken  of  effort ;  let  me  now  say  a  word  or 
two  of  self-denial  in  this  concern.  And  to  illustrate 
this  point  let  me  make  another  supposition.  You  are,  let 
me  suppose,  an  invalid.  You  kn3w  that  which  few  ex- 
perience— ^you  know  what  it  is  for  the  weary  spirit 
to  sigh  in  its  shaking  and  failing  tabernacle  for 
months  or  for  years  ;  you  are  a  sick  man.  You  long 
for  health.  You  would  do  anything  for  health.  You 
take  journies  ;  or  you  would  do  so  if  it  were  in  your 
power ;  you  deny  your  appetites  ;  you  call  physicians  ; 
you  consult ;  you  watch  symptoms  ;  you  catch  with 
eagerness  every  sign  of  amendment ;  you  are  pressed 
and  weighed  down  with  anxiety  about  this  one  great 
interest. 

And  is  it  meet  that  less  should  be  done  for  the 
health  of  the  soul  ?  Sin  is  a  disease  in  the  immortal 
nature,  threatening  worse  than  physical  pain  or  death. 
No  disease  in  the  body  is  so  subtle,  deceptive,  and  fa- 
tal. The  case,  then,  is  plain,  and  the  comparison  ea- 
sy.    Is  the  soul  worth  more  than  the  body  ?     Is  its 
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\7elfare,  its  strength,  beauty,  happiness,  more  valua* 
ble— or  is  it  not  ?  Settle  that  point  In  the  presence 
of  reason,  and  conscience  and  immortality,  settle  that. 
If  it  is  more  valuable — and  it  is  not  a  rational  crea- 
ture that  can  deny  it — then  shall  not  a  man  give  more 
heed,  care  and  watchfulness  to  the  health  of  the  im- 
mortal, than,  to  that  of  tlie  mortal  part  ?  Shall  he 
not  welcome  the  means  of  healing,  even  though  they 
be  the  ingredients  of  a  bitter  cup  ?  Shall  be  not  re- 
sort to  sharp  remedies,  if  it  be  needful — to  the  cutting 
off  of  a  right  hand,  and  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye  ? 
Especially,  shall  he  not  submit,  firmly  and  patiently  to 
self-denial  ?  How  many  constantly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  of  principle  and  habit,  deny  themselves  in  tbe 
food  aud  drink  of  every  day,  when  the  heahh  of  the 
corruptible  part  is  in  question  !  Shall  we  do  less  for  the 
incorruptible  part  ?  Shall  we  think  it  a  great  hardship 
to  deny  daily  that  anger  or  covetousness,  that  passion, 
or  pride,  that  worldly  competition,  allurement  or  grati- 
fication, which  threaten  to  bring  disease  or  destruction 
into  the  soul  ? 

Many  persons  are  unwilling  to  have  their  fears  ap- 
pealed to  in  religion.  But  do  they  not  fear,  when  dis- 
ease lays  its  hand  upon  them,  and  threatens  them  with 
pain  and  death  ?  Does  not  the  cheek  turn  pale,  and 
is  not  the  heart  smitten  with  trembling  at  that  danger  ? 
Does  not  everything,  business,  profit,  pleasure,  give 
way  before  that  engrossing  solicitude  ?  Would  not  the 
roan  in  whose  system  consumption  was  sending  forth 
one  by  one  its  fatal  signals — ^would  he  not  ;fometimes 
pause  in  the  midst  of  his  active  pursuits,  and  think  of 
it,  and  inwardly  tremble  at  his  exposure  ?  And  is  it 
too  much  that  we  ask  him  to  fear  and  tremble  at  his 
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moral  exposure  ;  at  those  inward  vices,  those  secret 
sins,  those  evil  indulgences,  which  threaten  to  lay  waste 
the  immortal  nature,  which  threaten  to  kill  the  soul  ? 

There  are  others  who  find  it  difficult  to  enter  into 
those  views  of  penitence  which  are  taught  them.  They 
feel  as  if  there  was  some  extravagance  in  the  language 
of  scripture  and  of  the  pulpit  on  this  subject.  They 
can  understand  what  it  is  to  acknowledge  in  general  that 
they  are  sinners,  and  to  confess  in  a  general  sense  that 
ain  is  an  evil ;  but  deep  and  painful  regret  for  their 
moral  xleficiences,  is  what  they  cannot  understand. 
But  it  is  not  so  when  disease  assails  them.  That  they 
can  understand,  and  feel  a  regret  for  it  that  weighs  as 
a  burden  upon  all  their  thoughts.  It  is  a  different  re- 
gret indeed  that  is  required  for  sin.  But  shall  the  re- 
gret be  less,  because  it  is  guilt,  as  well  as  an  evil,  that 
calls  for  lamentation  !  Shall  it  be  less,  when  an  evil 
greater  than  all  disease  and  guilt,  worse  than  all  other 
evil,  presses  upon  the  soni  and  is  bearing  it  down,  at 
once  to  dishonor  and  misery  ? 

It  will  be  easy  for  every  reader  to  carry  out  these 
comparisons  into  many  particulars.  Let  him  inquire 
in  a  serious  view  of  his  life,  what  he  is  doing  to  gain 
earthly  good,  or  to  avoid  earthly  evil  ;  and  then  let 
him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  with  an  inward  and 
hearty  effort,  doing  as  much  for  his  spiritual  interests. 
As  he  decides  this  question,  is  he  either  a  spiritual  or 
a  wordly  man.  This  is  the  strict  and  serious  test. 
None  lower  or  laxer  is  to  be  applied  to  our  experi* 
ence.  The  question  is  not  about  sentiments  or  con- 
templations, about  paroxisms  of  joy,  or  penitence,  but 
about  the  actual  and  earnest  doing  of  God's  command- 
ments. 
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It  is  a  great  thing  thus  to  give  religion  its  place 
^mong  the  realities  of  human  affection,  desire  and  pur^ 
suit,  thus  to  bring  all  the  active  and  rational  energies 
of  the  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  thus  to  introduce  it  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  to  make  it  the  home-bred, 
heartfelt  interest  of  our  being.  It  is  a  great  thing  ;  but 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  genuine  and  true. 

I  should  but  little  value  the  religious  progress  of  any 
individual,  who  did  not  find  his  dioughts  more  and 
more  rational,  more  and  more  familiar  with  holy 
themes  ;  who  did  not  more  and  more  feel  religion  as 
he  feels  other  things,  as  he  feels  friendship,  hope,  love, 
— as  if  it  were  a  part  of  himself ;  as  if  he  could  not 
live — ^not  merely  as  if  he  could  not  die — but  as  if  he 
could  not  live  without  it.  No  man  can  feel  this  who 
does  not  feel  it  as  he  does  other  things.  No  man  can 
preach  this  great  and  living  theme  as  he  ought,  with 
any  artificial  aids.  No  solemn  dullness  can  help  or 
suffice  here.  A  passion  of  tears  is  not  the  thing.  We 
may  weep,  indeed,  and  well  may  we  do  so  at  times* 
But  to  my  mind,  there  is  something  beyond  all  tears, 
beyond  all  tones,  beyond  all  the  ordinary  methods  of 
description — a  sense  of  religion,  not  as  taught,  but  as 
felt,  as  springing  immediately  from  the  self-teaching 
experience  of  the  heart,  from  long-continued,  and  wide- 
reaching  reflection — a  sense  thus  formed  of  religiou  as 
unutterably  precious,  glorious,  real  and  true  ;  in  one 
word,  there  is  a  great  and  living,  and  sober,  and  bless- 
ed certainty,  an  immoveable  calmness,  trust,  fixedness 
of  the  soul,  before  which,  if  we  could  rise  to  it,  all  en- 
thuism  and  all  impulses  would  shrink  away  abashed. 
There  is  no  description  by  which  I  can  so  fully  set 
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forth  religion  in  this  reality,  and  this  fulness  of  perfec- 
tion as  by  simply  referring  to  tlie  mind  that  was  in 
Christ.  Such  a  mind  was  never  presented  to  bunoan 
observation,  as  his ;  of  whom,  amidst  all  his  aflSicticns, 
it  is  but  once  written  that  he  wept,  of  whom  it  b  never 
written  that  he  smiled  ;  who  was  at  once,  the  most 
tried  and  patient,  and  the  most  calm  and  cheerful  of 
beings.  See  how  naturally  all  the  gladdening  aspects 
of  nature  rise  before  him,  how,  calm  and  fair  images 
from  the  lillies  of  the  field  and  the  flocks  of  the  pasture 
interweave  themselves  with  all  his  discourses,  and  yet 
before  his  eyes  was  ever  presented  and  stedfastly  held 
up,  the  bloody  scene  of  the  crucifixion  !  Behold  a 
.  teacher  without  enthusiasm,  without  any  feverish  ex- 
citement, without  one  hasty  word,  or  extravagant  ac- 
tion, and  yet  snares  and  wiles,  cabrony  and  persecu- 
tion, prejudice  and  deadly  hatred  waited  for  him  at 
every  step  !  Waited  for  him  at  every  step— and  yet 
he  walked  through  that  land  of  foes  and  spies  and  be- 
trayers, speaking  lessons  of  grave  wisdom,  calmly  as  if 
he  had  been  walking  in  the  cool  and  sequestered 
groves  where  philosophers  resorted  to  deliver  their  pre- 
cepts. 

But  I  must  not  pursue  these  reflections.  Let  me  on- 
ly say  and  repeat,  in  close,  that  the  claims  of  this  reli- 
gion whose  simple  and  rational  character  is  so  preemi- 
nendy  manifest  in  its  great  Example, — that  the  claims 
of  this  religion  ought  to  be  acknowledged  with  simpli- 
city and  heartiness.  It  is  no  voice  of  oracles,  muttered 
from  awful  shrines ;  it  is  no  mystic  and  strange  doctrine 
that  is  addressed  to  us.  Then,  had  the  lukewarmness 
with  which  it  has  been  received  and  preached,  been 
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justified.  But  the  religion  we  believe  in,  is  a  simple 
and  intelligible  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  it  ought  to  cotne 
home  to  the  heart  as  other  claims  do.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal religion,  and  it  must  be  reduced  to  practice.  It  is 
reality,  and  it  ought  to  be  felt  as  reality.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  oughi  to  be  alive  to  it. 
It  is  the  all-embracing  interest,  and  it  ousrht  to  ab- 
sorb the  chief  affections,  energies,  and  aspirations  of 
every  rational  being. 

Surely,  reader,  if  all  truths  and  realities  do  not  de- 
ceive us,  if  reason  is  not  a  delusion,  if  experience  is 
not  fiction,  and  the  very  idea  of  a  mind  is  not  a  dream, 
we  must  pay  some  serious  regard  to  the  claims  of  such 
a  religion.  Surely,  the  least  that  can  be  demanded  of 
us,  is,  that  this  interest  shall  be  as  heedfully,  as  faith- 
fully regarded  as  any  other  and  lesser  interest.  And 
yet  assuredly,  if  it  were  thus  regarded,  by  us  and  by  all 
men,  the  world,  with  that  single  change,  would  be'con« 
verted  to  religion,  to  virtue,  to  God.  What  zeal  would 
there  be  !  What  fidelity !  What  perseverence  !  What 
noble  charities  and  generous  self  denials  !  What  true 
worshippers  in  the  temple  !  What  lovely  and  edifying 
examples  of  obedience,  in  all  the  walks  of  christian 
virtue  and  purity  !  Happy  day  !  How  far  off  from  us, 
God  only  knows.  But  never  till  it  comes  shall  we  see 
what  religion  is,  or  know  what  the  world  may  be  !  Till 
then,  men  will  talk  mysteriously  or  blindly  about  reli- 
gion, and  darkly  about  providence.  Till  then,  the 
dwellers  in  this  worid  will  be  children  of  vanity,  and 
life  will  be  proverbially  filled  with  sighing,  discontent 
and  sorrow.  Happy  day  !  when  the  children  of  this 
world  shall  no  tenger  surpass  the  children  of  light  in 
22 
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wisdom — when  tbej  shall  have  no  maxim  of  rensaOf 

DO  lawful  device  of  ingenuity,  no  resolution,  fpersevei^ 

ance,  zeal  or  self  devotion,  which  shall  not  also  be 

brought  into  the  service  of  religion  !  May  the  Crovem- 

or  of  the  world,  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  hasten  it  m  his 

own  time  ! 

D. 


WBT  A  CRUCIFIED  SAVIOUR  WAS  NECESSAR7,  EXPLAIN* 
ED,  AND  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  OUR  LORD's  SUTPER-' 
INGS  AND  DEATH  ARE  SPOKEN  OF  IN  THE  EPIS* 
TLES,    ACCOUNTED    FOR. 

[CaoUnnad  (rom  the  last  number.] 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  replete 
with  spiritual  energy,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  a  sub- 
lime instance  and  example  of  spiritual  perfection. 
Amid  all  the  ignominy,  and  pain,  and  horror  of  that 
closing  scene,  a  light  shines  far  more  glorious  than  that 
before  which  the  amazed  Apostles  bowed  themselves, 
upon  the  mount  of  trans6guration.  There  was  a  ma- 
jesty, the  majesty  of  simplicity  and  innocence  in  the 
suffering  *  man  of  Nazareth,'  that  the  cruel  devices  of 
scorn  could  not  hide,  nor  pervert.  There  is  a  glorj 
in  the  dignified  silence  which  he  preserved  upon  his 
arraignment,  that  no  words  could  have,  even  for  him. 
When  he  speaks,  you  perceive  the  calm  consciousness 
of  being  born,  of  having  lived,  of  suffering,  and  dy- 
ing for  a  great  object.  Upon  his  trial  before  the  Ro» 
man  governor,  he  liid  indeed  prove  himself  a  king,  but 
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bis  power  was  not  like  his  before  whom  he  stood  as  a 
criminal.  What  feminine  meekness,  and  what  manly 
courage  !  The  mortal  agony  could  not  stifle  his  unpar- 
alleled generosity  of  feeling.  The  love  of  a  son 
glowed  in  that  bosom  and  yearned  towards  the  mother 
that  bare  him.  And  bleeding  and  fainting,  he  spends 
his  last  breath  in  accents  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
The  cross  was  an  instrument  of  death  to  Jesus,  but  to 
us  of  life,  spiritual,  never-dying  life.  For  who  can 
gaze  upon  that  touching  pattern  of  submission  and  k)ve 
which  it  exhibits,  and  not  feel  as  if  a  divine  strength 
were  imparted  to  him  to  break  away  from  the  fetters 
of  sin,  and  to  follow  in  the  race  of  glory !  In  looking 
unto  Jesus,  who  suffered  and  died  for  us,  exemplifying 
all  righteousness,  our  hearts  grow  warm,  and  every 
^ad  passion  is  vanquished  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
'Cross. 

4.  The  moral  effect  of  our  Saviour's  death  may  be 
seen  in  the  evidences  it  furnishes  to  the  divine  authori- 
ty with  which  he  professed  to  speak.  That  a  man 
should  be  willing  to  die  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  said,  is  not,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  conclusive 
evidence  that  his  declarations  are  true.  But  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  suffered  and  died  in  the  violent  manner 
be  did,  whatever  else  he  might  have  done,  the  argu- 
ment for  Christianity  would  not  have  been  as  perfect  as 
it  now  is.  Had  he  failed  to  give  every  proof  possible 
of  his  own  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
taught,  the  evidence  would  not  have  been  complete. 
It  was  necessary  to  such  a  perfect  array  of  proof,  as 
we  should  expect  to  accompany  a  divine  revelation, 
that  his  own  faith  in  what  he  asserted,  should  be  fully 
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proved.  And  had  he  not  suffered  a  violent  deatby  the 
most  certain  of  all  tests  of  sincerity  would  have  been 
wanting.  The  argument  for  Christianity  would  not 
have  had  all  possible  completeness.  As  the  death  of 
Christ  helps  to  establish  Christianity,  so  it  gives  force 
to  all  its  declarations,  precepts,  and  promises,  and  of 
course  tends  to  destroy  the  power  of  sin. 

5.  To  these  four  modes  in  which  the  mora?  use  of 
our  Lord's  death  is  displayed,  a  6fth  may  be  added, 
perhaps  superior  in  im{K>rtance  to  any  of  the  others. 
K  he  had  not  died  at  all,  he  could  not  have  risen  from 
the  dead  ;  and,  in  that  case,  his  religion,  supposing  it 
could  have  been  established  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  less  efficacious  than  it  now  is,  in  proportion  as  it 
would  have  wanted  the  additional  evidence  of  its  di- 
vinity, which  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection  has  gives 
to  it.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment.  And 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  if  it  had  been  natural 
and  private,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his  resurrection 
could  have  been  proved  to  be  real ;  how  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  really  been  dead,  could  have  been  met 
and  laid.  As  it  was,  he  died  by  violence,  and  in  pub- 
lic. These  were  most  important  circumstances.  The 
manner  of  his  death  was  incompatible  with  the  sus- 
picion of  any  vitality  remaining.  It  is  remarkable  that 
our  Saviour  most  frequently  alludes  to  his  own  death, 
in  close  connection  with  his  resurrection.  Upon  three 
several  occasions,  the  Jews  asked  him  to  gi\'e  them  a 
sign  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  And  it  appears  that 
they  expected  whenever  the  Messiah  should  come, 
that  he  would  give  them  some  peculiar  token,  which 
should  leave  it  without  doubt  that  he  was  the  expect^ 
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ed  Deliverer.  The  only  sign  which  our  Saviour  said 
should  be  given  them  was  his  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. Here  was  the  great  proof  that  he  came  from  God. 
Now  had  his  death  been  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  not 
easjr  to  see  how  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection 
could  have  been  so  satisfactory.  In  a  word,  Jesus 
died  that  he  might  rise  again,  and  so  give  the  strongest 
possible  proof  that  he  was  what  he  had  all  along  de- 
clared himself  to  be  God's  special  messenger  to  our 
race  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  such*  as  to  pre- 
clude all  doubt  as  to  the  ^ac^  of  it.  The  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,  thus  intimately  connected  with  our  hopes  of 
immortality,  disclose  their  moral  use  and  importance. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  elucidation  of  this  part  of 
our  subject.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  scripture  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  doctrine  perfectly 
simple  and  intelligible,  and  in  every  point  consistent 
with  the  benevolence  of  Grod.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  regard  the  death 
of  our  great  Master  in  a  different  light,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  us  and  to  perceive  how  well  the 
views  we  have  now  unfolded  harmonize  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  We  pray  every  candid  man,  into 
whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  and  who  feels  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  the  subject,  to  weigh  well  what  we 
have  said,  and  see  whether  any  other  views  of  the 
same  doctrine  are  less  encumbered  with  difficulties 
than  ours. 

I  cannot  quit  tl)is  part  of  the  subject  without  grate- 
ful allusions  to  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God  as  it  is  dis- 
22* 
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played  in  the  choice  of  circumstances  under  which  the 
Christian  Revelation  was  made.  The  question  is  oft- 
en asked,  the  very  question  which  we  would  answer. 
<  Why,  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  our  Saviour  to  die 
to  satisfy  God,  \x  as  it  necessary  that  he  should  suffer 
at  all  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  come  and  instructed 
the  world  without  being  put  to  so  much  pain  and  tor- 
ture ?  We  would  have  had  him  pass  a  more  quiet  and 
undisturbed  life.'  But  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  a 
grand  spiritual  influence  was  to  be  exerted.  And  if 
Jesus  Christ  had  lived  and  taught  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  to  his  personal  comfort,  he 
would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  tliat  high 
degree  of  moral  fortitude,  that  pattern  of  disinterested- 
ness and  self  devotion  which  he  now  exhibits.  The 
powerful  influence  of  his  example  would  have  be^n 
wanting  to  the  cause  of  human  salvation.  Where 
would  have  been  the  touching  appeal  to  the  human 
heart,  which  now  comes  from  the  cross  and  blood  of 
Jesus  ?  A  vast  moral  power  was  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  no  circumstances  can  be  imagined  better 
arranged,  better  fitted  to  produce  this  power  than  those 
Onder  which  our  Lord  appeared  and  acted.  '  It  be- 
came him,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufier- 
ings.' 

II.  I  am  now  to  suggest  certain  considerations  that 
go  a  great  way  towards  accounting  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Epistles.  I  say  in  the  Epistles.  For  our  Lord 
himself  never  uttered  a  word  that  could  be  interpreted 
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10  mean  thai  he  was  a  sacrifice  ofibreH  up  to  satisfy 
the  justice,  or  lo  appease  the  wrath  of  his  Father.  He 
declared  indeed,  repealedty,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  suffer,  but  not  in  order  lo  reconcile  Cod  to 
his  creatures.  '  To  (his  end  was  1  born,'  said  he,  up> 
OQ  a  very  solemn  occasion,  '  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.'  He  came  to  give  authority  and  energy  to  the 
truth  by  the  leslimony  of  his  lip<i,  his  life,  and  bis 
blood.  I  have  no  idea  that  his  Aposites  have  given 
any  representations  of  his  suSerings  different  from  his 
own.  Their  language,  thoroughly  understood,  con- 
reys  no  meaning  at  variance  with  his  declaratioos. 
Stilt,  that  they  use  language  of  a  peculiar  kind  with  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  their  Master,  none  will  deny.  I 
shall  DOW  endeavor  to  throw  some  lightupon  the  mode 
in  which  they  speak  of  this  subject. 

I  shall  Grst  account  for  the  frequency  of  their  allu- 
sions to  tlie  death  of  their  Master ;  lor  the  prominent 
place  this  event  holds  in  their  writings. 

The  death  of  Christ,  as  its  use  and  object  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, no  insignificant  part  of  the  christiaa  religion. 
It  is  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  work  of  con- 
vincing the  understanding  of  the  truth,  and  of  moving  the 
heart  By  the  beauty,  of  Christianity.  And  in  the  wri- 
tings of  christians  seeking  to  enforce  the  claims  and 
direct  the  influences  of  Christianity,  we  sliould  natural- 
ly expect  that  it  would  hold  no  small  place.  All  the 
labors  and  sufTerings  of  our  Lord  would  be  introduced, 
to  enforce  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  truths  for  which 
so  tnaoy  BacriCcei  had  been  made,  and  blood  so  pre- 
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cious  had  been  spilt.  His  death  would  be  referred  to 
oftenest,  because  this  was  the  last  and  strongest  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  roan;  and 
because  this  in  a  manner  comprised  every  thing  else. 
When  this  was  mentioned,  every  thing  was  mentioned. 
It  was  the  conclusion,  the  climax,  so  to  speak,  of  all 
that  he  did  and  suffered  ;  and  it  would  naturally  be 
alluded  to,  w  hen  no  allusion  was  made  to  any  thing 
else. 

Qut  there  were  circumstances  fitted  to  make  the 
Apostles  dwell  upon  this  event  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
Think,  for  instance,  how  it  must  have  impressed  and 
absorbed  their  minds,  to  discover  at  last  that  it  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  Heaven,  that 
the  Messiah  should  suffer  ;  the  glorious  Messiah  should 
die,  racked  with  pain,  and  covered  with  ignominy ! 
How  powerfully  must  it  have  arrested  and  command- 
ed their  attention,  to  find  that  it  was  necessarv  that 
He,  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  desire  of  nations,  to  whom 
their  thoughts  had  never  turned  without  placing  him  on 
a  throne,  clad  in  imperial  splendor,  and  grasping  the 
sceptre  of  universal  dominion — He,  with  whom  it  had 
been  profanation  to  associate  the  remotest  idea  of  dis- 
grace or  pain,  should  submit  to  a  death  indescribably 
excruciating  and  shameful,  inflicted  only  on  the  low- 
est criminals !  For  iny  own  part,  when  I  consider 
how  entirely  unexpected  this  event  was — the  violent 
and  ignominious  death  of  the  Messiah,  I  cannot  won- 
der that  it  so  commanded  the  attention  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  feelings  of  the  Apostles.  It  would  have 
been  wonderful  indeed,  had  they  thought  less  of  their 
Master ;  had  his  death  occupied  a  less  space  in  their 
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minds  and  writings.  It  requires  some  efibrt  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  places,  and  to  understand  how  they 
must  have  been  aSectcd  when  they  thought  that  the 
Messiah,  that  illustrious  personage,  the  anointed  of 
God,  had  consented,  in  ihe  work  of  enlightening  and 
reforming  them,  to  every  privation  and  indignity;  to 
be  made  of  no  reputation,  and  finally  to  die !  This 
was  a  thought  that  must  have  had  an  effect  upon  their 
minds,  of  which  we  can  but  faintly  conceive.  This  is 
the  consideration,  thai  must  have  wrought  upon  ihem 
with  inexpressible  power,  and  to  which  they  must  have 
recurred  incessantly.  He,  who  was  the  consecrated 
child  of  pro|)hecy,  the  object  of  their  hnliest  expecta- 
tions, had  died  in  doing  them  good.  What  new  and 
deep  impressions  of  humility,  disinterestedness,  and 
love,  must  they  have  received  ?  What  a  new  revela- 
tion must  have  burst  upon  them  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  when  they  found  that  he  had  permitted,  nay, 
designed  that  thi«  individual,  distinguished  above  all 
the  race  of  man,  should  suffer  and  die  for  man's  sake. 
I  understand  now  how  peculiarly  ihey  must  have  feh 
themselves  bound  to  live  unto  him ;  to  iiis  service, 
who  died  for  them;  how  they  must  have  been  con- 
strained, to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  by  tije  love 
which  the  Messiah  had  evinced  towards  them.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  ascribed  such  an  efficacy  to  this 
event,  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  binod  of  the  great 
Messiah,  the  thought  of  the  blomly  death  l;e  had  un- 
dergone for  their  sakes,  destroyed  every  sinful  dispo- 
Ktion  in  their  hearts ;  cleansed  them  from  all  sin. 
When  St  Paul  mentions  tiie  cross  of  Christ,  how  natu- 
rally does  he  add,  'by  which  tho  world  is  crucified 
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unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.'  He  could  not  yield 
to  sin;  it  was  destroyed  when  he  thought  of  that. 
Let  me  repeat,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed, 
bad  the  Apostles  spoken  less  frequently  or  less  ferveat- 
ly  of  their  Master  and  his  sufferings. 

Again.  There  is  another  and  an  obvious  reason 
why  this  topic  should  have  possessed  a  great  share  of 
their  attention.  There  was  no  part  of  Christian!^ 
more  obnoxious  to  those  among  whom  the  Apostles 
endeavored  to  establish '  it,  than  the  disgraceful  death 
of  its  founder.  The  Jew  could  not  endure  to  be  told, 
that  the  great  Deliverer  of  his  nation  had  come  and 
suffered  most  ignominiously.  No  two  ideas  couJd  be 
brought  together  in  his  mind  more  discordant  than  the 
Messiah  and  tite  Cross.  The  former  was  the  idea  of 
unmingled  splendor,  consolation,  and  triumph ;  the 
latter  was  full  of  shame  and  agony.  And  the  Gentile 
— ^bow  could  he  listen  with  die  least  show  of  respect, 
to  the  claims  of  a  religion,  which,  for  all  that  he  could 
see,  owned  for  its  author,  not  only  a  Jew,  a  despised 
Jew,  but  a  base  malefactor,  a  disgraced  criminal.  You 
will  recollect  that  the  cross  was  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment far  moie  shameful  than  the  gallows  is  now. 
The  miserable  end — the  cross  of  Christ,  was  the  great 
Stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  iis  progress  among  the 
Jews,  and  to  the  poIi>hed  Greek  it  was  folly ;  folly  to 
urge  a  religion  that  acknowledged  so  low  an  origin. 
But  while  the  Aposde  Paul  felt  that  this  circumstance 
was  full  of  spiritual  power,  that  it  illustrated  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gospel,  he  was  not  the  man  to  omit  the 
mention  of  it  because  it  offended  the  prejudices  of 
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Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  matters  of  less  importaoce,  no 
man  was  more  conciliating  than  he.  But  here  itas  a 
fact  of  great  moral  efficacy,  and  be  took  especial  care 
to  dwell  t:pon  it,  lest  it  should  be  kept  wholly  out  of 
sight.  He  tells  the  ariificial  and  cultivated  Corinthi- 
ans, who  betrayed  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  fashioo- 
able  and  sophistical  philosophy  of  their  city,  and  who 
could  not  bear  the  homely  traits  of  Christianity,  that  he 
had  determined  to  know  nothing  among  them, '  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.'  Again,  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  bis  language  is, '  God  forbid  that  1  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Thus 
the  indisposition  of  the  first  christians  to  this  topic 
made  the  Apostle  particularly  anxious  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  to  destroy  their  prejudices,  and  to  bring  them 
to  see  the  death  of  Jesus  in  aU  m  moral  power  and 
true  glory. 

The  object  of  my  remarks  thus  far,  bas  been  simply 
to  account  for  the  frequency  of  the  allusions  to  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  in  the  apostolic  writings. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
our  Lord's  death  is  aepresented.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
sacrifice.  And  is  it  thought  strange  that  it  is  so  de- 
scribed i  Why,  according  to  the  views  here  given, 
according  to  what  we  conceive  the  correct  represeuta- 
tioD  of  our  Saviour's  death,  it  may  be  called  a  sacri- 
fice. I  repeat,  with  the  ideas  now  expressed,  I  do  not 
see  bow  some  language  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Epis- 
tles could  well  be  avoided.  We  are  ready  to  say, 
and  with  perfect  propriety,  considering  the  use  of  lan- 
guagp,  that  Jesus  Christ  tacrifietd  himself  for  us.  If 
ao  udividual  gives  up  big  own  life  to  save  mine,  I  say 
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he  sacrificed  himself  for  me.  So  our  Saviour  was  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  world ;  but  not  to  appease  Divine  wrath. 
This  is  not  implied  by  any  means.  The  truth  is,  the 
world  was  in  danger  by  reason  of  sin.  It  was  to  be 
saved  from  sin.  Do  you  ask,  '  could  not  God  have 
delivered  it  at  once  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power  ?' 
He  could  not  have  done  so  without  altering  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  principles  of  his  government.  The 
supposition  of  such  a  change  is  inconsistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  Deity.  While  man  is  man,  while 
the  nature  of  his  moral  constitution  remains  as  it  is,  he 
can  be  freed  from  sin  only  by  moral  means,  adapted 
to  the  juws  of  his  mind  and  afiections.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Jesus  Christ  willingly  undertook  the  work  of 
man's  moral  deliverance.  He  came  to  operate  upon 
the  human  soul.  And  in  order  to  establish  the  truths 
which  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  human  salvation, 
and  to  affect  the  soul  with  power,  he  submitted  to  la- 
bor, and  affliction,  and  a  cruel  death.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  describing  what 
he  has  done  as  a  great  sacrifice.  He  gave  himself — 
delivered  himself  up  for  us.  ^ 

Now  if  our  language,  cold  and  literal  as  it  is,  altews 
of  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  what  should  we  not  ex- 
pect when  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  after  the 
Oriental  fashion  ?  The  language  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions is  throughout  in  the  highest  degree  figurative. 
The  bible  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  illustrates  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  And  no  christian  has  ever 
denied  this.  Now  consider  the  ways  of  speaking  to 
which  the  Apostles  were  accustomed,  and  you  will 
think  it  strange  if  they  did  not  exhaust  the  language  of 
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metaphor,  when  a  subject  so  deeply  interesung  as  the 
sufferings  of  their  exalted  Master  occupied  their  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention  as  a  general  remark,  that 
if  we  were  only  sensible  of  the  reality  and  immense 
worth  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity,  we  should 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  language  of 
deep  emotion,  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  nor 
should  we  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  naturally  bold 
and  unqualified  expressions  of  strong  feeling,  for  ab- 
stract propositions  and  logical  statements. 

But  fnrther,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  were  not  on- 
ly used  to  a  highly  figurative  style  of  speaking  ;  they 
were  Jews,  brought  up  from  their  infancy[under  a  re- 
ligion that  dealt  most  abundantly  in  sacrifices,  in  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  victims  before  the  altar.  ^Al- 
most  all  ihingSi*  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews, '  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.^  Under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  blood  was  used  continually 
in  connexion  with  religious  feeling  and  ceremonies. 
And  the  association  of  blood  with  religion  had  been  as 
it  were  a  first  principle  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles.  Was  it  not  exceedingly  natural  that  their 
ancient  ways  of  thinking  should  affect  their  modes  of 
speech,  and  that  when  they  were  brought  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  in  the  introduction  of  which  the 
most  precious  blood  had  been  spilt  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  affecting,  they  should  seize  upon  this  one 
point  of  coincidence  between  their  old  religion  and  the 
newy  and  exhaust  upon  it  the  language  of  metaphor  ?  A 
man's  way  of  expressing  himself  is  always  very  much 

23 
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afiected  by  bis  previous  habits  of  life,  and  bytbe  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  brought  up,  and  by  the  opinions 
which  he  has  longest  cherished.  How  continuallj  do 
we  discover  by  their  modes  of  'expression,  what  indi* 
viduals  are  in  their  pursuits.and  in  religion  ! 

[To  beconduded.] 


SABELLIANISM.      ITS    ORIGIN    AND   CHARACTER^ 

Messrs  Editors, — Sabellianism,  as  most  of  your 
readers  are  probably  aware,  is  generally  said  to  have 
originated  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century- 
after  the  Christian  era  ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  only  2Lform 
of  the  old  Unitarian  doctrine,  as  old  certainty  as  the 
days  of  Moses.  This  doctrine,  as  it  is  well  known, 
long  retained  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  par- 
ticularly the  unlettered,  who  had  not  become  contami- 
nated with  the  reigning  philosophy.  Praxeas,  Noetus, 
and  Sabellius,  were  among  its  more  learned  advocates, 
and  its  adherents  in  their  days,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  confessions  and  complaints  of  the  Orthodox 
fathers  themselves,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
no  doubt  constituted  a  majority  of  believers.  It  was 
embraced,  as  Athanasius  informs  us,  by  some  Bishops 
of  Africa,  and  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  at  the  time 
Dionysius  wrote  against  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
scarcely  preached  in  the  churches ;  by  which,  we  are 
to  understand,  1  suppose,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
was  not  taught. 

Of  the  doctrines  really  taught  by  Sabellius,  many 
persons  at  the  present  day,  I  suspect,  entertain  veiy 
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inadequate  and  confused  ideas.  His  system  was  cer- 
tainly misunderstood,  or  misrepresented,  by  most  an- 
cieot  writers.  The  followliig  passage,  which  I  have 
translated  from  Beausobre's  '  Uistoire  Critique  de 
Manichee  et  du  Manicheisme,'  it  is  believed,  presents 
the  system  in  its  true  character. 

A  priest  of  Asia,  by  the  name  of  Praxeas,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  o(  tlie  sect  of  Sabelltaos. 
Prnxeas  came  to  Rome  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  while  Victor  occupied  that  See.  He  so  in- 
sinuated himself  into  favor  wtih  this  bishop,  and  so 
plausibly  defended  his  error,  that  Victor  was  led,  not 
only  to  approve,  but  to  confirm  it.*  If  we  beUere  Ter- 
tuUiaa,-)-  Praxens  taught  that '  there  is  only  one  Divine 
Person,  that  is,  the  Father ;  that  the  Father  descend- 
ed into  the  virgin,  that  he  was  bom  of  her,  that  he  suf- 
fered, and' that  he  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.'  About 
the  same  time,  one  Noeius,  |  of  Smyrna,  according  to 
Hippolylus  and  others,  or  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
Epiphaoius,  promulgated  precisely  the  same  error  in 
Asia.  This-  error  is  so  absurd,  and  so  obviously  op- 
posed to  i  multitude  of  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  appears  hardly  possible,  that  it  should 
have  been  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man.     1  have 

'Terlul.  de  PrvKrip.  ia  fio. 

t  Adv.  Prax.  init. 

t  Ac«ordiDg  to  Epipbaniui,  Noetua  promulgaled  bli  dogmw  not 
Cu-  from  the  jc»r  246 ;  but  it  must  have  becD  earlier,  Tar  Hippoly- 
lus, vrho  floitriahed  itioul  Ihe  jvv  223,  leaHGea  that  Noetua  had 
beeu  dead  aome  time,  wheu  he  wrote  agaiuat  him.  We  know  not 
the  date  of  the  work  of  Hippoljrtiu;  we  only  know  that  be  wm 
coleniporarj  with  Origeu,  though  a  little  older. 
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been  led  to  suspect,  tbereforot  that  it  was  not  a  dog- 
ma of  these  persons,  but  a  consequence  which  the  Or- 
thodox deduced  from  their  principles;  and  several 
considerations  go  to  corroborate  this  suspicion.  What 
I  am  going  to  offer  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Sahellianisnij  however,  is  not  suspicion,  not  conjec- 
ture. It  is  affirmation,  and  affirmation  fully  supported 
by  evidence. 

Although  the  Sabellian  heresy  has  been  justly  con- 
demned, because  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture,* it  must  be  confessed  that  its  origin  was  innocent. 
When  I  examine  its  source,  I  find  that  it  originated  in 
DO  other  than  the  fear  of  multiplying  the  Divinity,  by 
multiplying  the  Divine  Persons,  and  thus  bringing 
back  Polytheism,  which  overthrows  the  first  principle 
of  religion.  So  testify  the  ancient  fathers  with  great 
unanimity.  '  When  the  Sabellians,'  observes  Epipba- 
nius,f  *  meet  the  Orthodox,  they  say  to  them,  my 
friends,  have  we  one  God,  or  three  T  Hence  it  ap- 
pears,  that  they  departed  from  the  catholic  faith,  only 
because  they  were  persuaded  that  it  established  three 
Gods.  Origen  assures  us  that  *  these  sectaries,  who 
were  very  numerous,  professed  to  love  God,  and  pro- 
posed to  themselves  no  other  object  than  to  glorify 
him.'  *  They  have  a  dread,'  says  Eusebius,  '  of  in- 
troducing a  second  God.'  Eusebius  confines  his  re- 
mark to  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Word  ;  for  this  bishop  of 
Caesarea  believed  that  the  spirit  was  created  by  the 
Son,  and  has  affirmed  it  in  a  book  called  Ecclesiasti- 


*  Beausobre,  it  will  be  observed,  here  speaks  as  a  Trinitariao,  Tr. 
t  Hair.  LXII. 
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cal  Theology,  which  he  composed  after  the  Council  of 
Nice.  Although  he  wrote  with  great  warmth  against 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  he  nevertheless  bears  tesdmony 
to  the  fact,  tliat  he  '  denied  the  personality  of  the  Son, 
solely  from  the  fear  of  setting  up  two  Gods.'  Let  us 
hear  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  Sabellians  of  his 
lime,  '  The  simple,'  he  observes,  '  not  to  Bay  the  ig- 
norant and  imprudent,  who  always  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  believers,  finding  that  the  rule  of  faith  requires 
us  to  renounce  the  numerous  divinities  of  Paganism, 
and  acknowledge  the  one  only  and  true  God,  and  not 
understanding  that  altliough  we  must  believe  ihere  is 
one  only  God,  we  must  believe  it  with  the  economy* 
tremble  when  they  hear  of  the  economy,  imagining 
that  the  number  and  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Trini- 
ty is  a  division  of  the  Unity.  They  reproach  us  mth 
preaching  two  or  three  Gods,  and  boast  that  for  them- 

*  Tbit  li,  WB  DiDft  believe  in  the  anity,  subject  howeveT,  lo  Um 
]>eculiu'  modlGcttioo  railed  the  ectnumig,  tn  obscure  terau,  inven- 
ted to  render  the  doctclQe  of  Ihe  trinity,  lucb  u  it  then  was,  the 
mare  pilaUble,  or,  at  least,  so  to  envelope  it  In  darkness  and  mys- 
tery, OS  lo  reiMJcr  its  repugnance  lo  Ihe  strict  and  proper  unity  oC 
the  Divine  nature  leas  glaring.  Prof.  Stuart,!  auppoae,  would  anb- 
stitute  dittiaetitn  far  economy.  Tertullian  seenu  to  explain  the 
litter  term  by  number  and  diipoiilion,  or  ifialritufuxi,  ofthe  threa 
Divioe  PersOQS.  'The  fathers,'  My*  Beausobce,'  pretended  that 
the  pinrallly  of  Divine  Persooi  did  not  deitrojr  the  unity  cf  God, 
first,  because  the  Sod  and  the  Spirit  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Father  ;  and  secondly,  because  Ihe  Son  uid  Ihe  Spirit  are  tUbordi- 
nate  to  the  Father.  For  example,  there  will  be  only  ooe  Empt- 
TOT,  though  there  may  be  two  Ca*axt,  who  govern  under  Ihe  E^> 
perOT,  who  are  his  sons,  and  who  derive  their  origin  and  power  froci 
him.  nd^isihe  Monomy.  The  ttaaoarf  of  agreement,  or  cou< 
cord, •ecordlng  lo  Hlppolytut,  unites  the  three  Penrauinooe  God: 
Ar  there  Is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  ccmratods,  Ihe  Soa  whft 
23* 
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selves,  they  serve  only  one.'*  I  have  thought  this 
statement  necessary.  Equity  demands  it.  It  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  error,  but  it  proves  that 
the  motive  was  innocent,  and  even  reli^ous.  I  am 
much  deceived,  if  this  impartiality  is  not  better  adapt- 
ed to  reclaim  heretics,  than  those  rash  judgments,  des- 
titute of  proof,  which  are  pronounced  against  them, 
and  the  injustice  of  which  serves  only  to  irritate  them. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  Sabellianism.  We  will  now 
explain  its  nature.  Sabellius  conceived  of  God  as 
only  one  person,  and  of  the  Wori^  as  his  rtazon^  or 
tffwdom,  and  the  holy  Spirit,  as  his  energy,  or  opera- 
tion. Neither  the  Word,  nor  the  Spirit  were,  accord- 
ing to  Sabellius,  sqfarate  mbsistences,  persons ;  just  as 
the  faculties  of  reasoning,  willing,  and  acting,  have  no 
subsistence  distinct  from  that  of  the  human  soul,  and 
are  not  persons,  different  from  the  man.  Thus  the 
error  of  Sabellius  consisted  in  annihilating  the  person- 
ality of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Trinity, 
m  his  system,  being  only  the  Divine  nature  considered 
under  the  three  ideas,  of  substance,  of  substance  which 
thinks,  and  of  substance  which  wilis,  and  acts.  In  a 
word,  Sabellianism,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  God, 
was  pure  Judaism,  as  Basil  has  well  remarked. 

obeys,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  imparts  knowledge.'  Thus  the 
boasted  unity  amounted  to  little  more  Uianharmony  of  will,  purpose, 
and  operation.  The  numerical  identity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Sphit  had  not  as  yet  been  assarted,  though  the  language  which  be* 
gan  to  be  applied  to  them,  by  tlie  philosophical  converts,  was  such 
as  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  and  alarm  to  the  majority  of  Chris* 
tians,  whom  Tertullian  calls  the  '  simple  and  unlearned,'  and  wha 
were  advocates  for  the  strict  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Tr. 
♦  Adv.  Prax.  c.  III. 


^^^^^     i^'^  ~<Lli 
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Jesus,  tha  sod  of  Mary,  is  the  Son  of  God,  because 
he  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because  the 
Word,  or  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  always  in  God, 
and  is  au  attribute  inseparable  from  him,  manifested 
its  energy  in  his  person,  to  reveal  to  Iiim  the  truths  he 
was  to  impart  to  man,  and  to  clothe  him  with  power 
necessary  to  confirm  these  truths  by  miracles.  The 
Word  never  proceeded  from  the  Father,  in  any  otlier 
sense  than  our  reason,  so  to  speak,  proceeds  from  us, 
when  it  makes  known  by  words  and  commands,  our 
thoughts  and  wishes.  So  the  Word,  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  is  only  a  Word  declarative,  which  im- 
parted to  him  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  a  Word 
operative,  which  conferred  on  him  miraculous  power. 
The  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a  ti^tlantial  union,  but  only  of 
energy,  or  operation.  Thus  the  Sabellians  recognised 
no  hypostatic  union  of  the  Divine  ettence  with  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only  an  operation 
of  the  Divinity,  a  full  elusion  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  energy  into  the  soul  of  the  Saviour. 

Such  being  the  system  of  Sabellius  and  his  follow- 
ers, it  is  clear  that  they  never  merited  the  title  of  Pa- 
tripassiaos. 

The  Sabellians  may  be  vindicated  from  another  ab- 
surdity imputed  to  them  by  all  authors,  who  have 
treated  of  their  heresy,  though  evidently  founded  on  t 
false  exposition  of  their  system.  It  is  said  that  they 
confounded  the  persons  of  the  Father  and  Son,  that 
they  ^ured  to  themselves  a  God  who  is  the  Father  of 
himself,  and  Son  of  himself,  and  as  die  Greeks  ex- 
press it,  a  Son-Father.     Origen  is  one  of  the  Grat; 
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who  advanced  this  paradox.  *  These  sectaries,'  says 
he,  ^  under  pretext  of  honoring  Crod,  confound  the  no- 
tions of  Father  and  Son,  and  saj  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  one  person.  They  conceive  of  them  as 
but  one  subject,  and  distinguish  them  only  in  thought, 
and  by  appropriating  to  them  difierent  names.'* 

This  language  is  sophistical  and  inaccurate.  Instead 
of  saybg  with  Oiigen,  that  according  to  the  SabeK 
lians,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  only  one  Penon, 
we  should  say,  the  Father  and  his  Word  are  only  one 
Person.  The  former  proposition  is  false  in  the  system 
of  Sabellius,  the  latter  true. 

When  the  ancients  denounce  SabeUiaoism,  they 
perpetually  confound  the  Word  and  the  S(m  of  God, 
because  in  the  theology  of  the  church  the  Word  and 
the  Son  are  the  same  person.  But  in  the  Sabellian 
theology,  they  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
Word  is  not  the  Son  of  God  ;  it  is  only  an  attribute,  a 
faculty,  a  property  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  who  became  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
communication  of  the  Wordy  as  M arcellus  says  in  Eu- 
sebius.  Hence  the  Noetians  reproached  the  Ortho- 
dox with  introducing  language,  which  was  novel  and 
strange,  in  calling  the  Word^  the  Son  of  God.  This 
appellation  belonged  only  to  the  man  Jesus,  and  sim- 
ply man,  by  nature,  however  great  by  gifts.  Sabel- 
iianism  and  Socinianism,  as  the  learned  have  remark- 
ed, differ  very  little,  if  in  any  thing. 


*  Origen  did  not  know  Sabellius,  since  he  died  about  the  year 
253,  and  the  Sabellian  heresy  is  referred  to  about  the  year  255w 
But  this  heresy  was  that  of  Noetus,  more  ancient  than  Origen* 
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The  Sabellians  having  distinguished  between  the 
roan  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Word,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  Fattier,  and  not 
bis  Son,  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  impute  to  them  the  extravagant  absurdity, 
that  one  only  and  the  same  Person  is  the  Father  of 
himself,  and  the  Son  of  himself;  that  this  Person 
sometimes  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  Son.  They  never 
said  any  thing  like  this,  nor  can  it  be  justly  inferred 
from  their  principles.  They  made  as  much  difference 
between  the  Word  and  the  Son  of  God,  as  between 
an  attribute  inseparable  from  the  Divinity,  and  a  man 
whom  it  pleased  God  to  crown  with  extraordinary 
gifts.  Far  from  believing  that  the  Word  was  person- 
aUy  united  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  man  Je- 
sus Christ,  they  believed  that  the  presence  of  the 
Word  in  Jesus  Christ  was  only  a  presence  of  assistance 
and  operation,  which  is  to  cease  when  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  faithful  shall  be  consummated  by  their  res- 
urrection and  immortality.  I  hope  these  explanations 
will  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader.  Just  ideas  of 
ibings  are  always  agreeable  to  the  lo^rs  of  truth. 

F.  C.  D. 
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STATE   OF    RELIGION    IN    FRANCE. 

No  one  can  look  on  the  present  condition  of  France 
without  the  deepest  interest.  The  political  revolution, 
which  she  has  just  passed  through,  must  needs  com- 
mand an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  public  attention. 
Speculation  of  course,  is  busy,  in  predicting  the  proba- 
ble influence  of  the  late  changes  in  her  government, 
both  upon  her  own  internal  prosperity,  and  upon  her 
relations  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  her 
religious  state  and  prospects,  present  a  subject  at  least 
of  equal  interest  to  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist. 
The  direction  which  she  shall  take  in  this  respect,  is 
connected  with  many  of  our  brightest  hopes  of  humaa 
improvement.  What  an  influence  has  she  already  ex- 
erted on  the  religious  world  !  How  few  of  the  popular 
weapons  of  infidelity,  that  are  not  derived  from  the  well 
furnished  armory  of  the  French  scoflfers  of  the  last 
century  !  How  much  is  now  in  her  power  to  repair  the 
evils,  produced  by  the  godless  school  of  wits  and  phi- 
losophers, who  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  accord- 
ing to  their  real  characters !  There  is  considerable 
truth  in  the  declaration  of  a  recent  French  journalist, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  France  will  open 
a  school  for  the  nations.  Her  local  situation,  her  po- 
litical importance,  her  liberal  institutions,  the  strength 
and  vivacity  of  her  national  character,  give  her  the 
means  of  exercising  a  great  moral  influence  over  other 
countries.*     If  regenerated  to  a  firm  and  enlightened 

*  See  Revue  Protestante  for  Jan.  1830,  p.  17,  to  different  num- 
t^rs  of  which  excellent  work  we  are  indebted  for  several  facts  and 
ideas  contained  in  Uie  present  article. 
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faith  10  Christianity,  France  will  draw  after  her  the 
most  lofty  destinies.  We  have  thought  that  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject  might  not  be  uninteresting,  at  the 
present  moment,  and  though  we  cannot  enter  deeply 
into  it,  we  will  not  withhold  from  our  readers  such  brief 
hints  as  have  occurred  to  us. 

The  prevalence  of  unbelief  and  irreligion  in  that 
country  has  been  well  understood.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  revolution,  as  every  body  is  aware,  the  spirit  of 
speculative  infidelity,  and  even  in  many  instances,  of 
bold  and  malignant  hostility  to  religion,  was  spread 
throughout  the  land.  The  upper  classes  of  society 
were  poisoned  by  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  and 
abandonment  of  principle,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  prepared  by  the  destitution  of  religious  faith 
and  sentiment,  to  enact  their  part  in  the  bloody  scenes 
which  desolated  the  country.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  which  could  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of 
religion  and  morals.  In  fact,  Christianity  was  formally  re- 
nounced, and  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  if  not  call- 
ed in  question  and  denied,  had  no  perceptible  effect, 
on  the  body  of  the  nation.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  empire,  and  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  tha  pub- 
lic mind  was  too  much  distracted  by  the  events  of  that 
period  to  permit  any  general  attention  to  a  subject, 
.  which  was  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  so 
remote  from  the  ordinary  interests  of  men,  as  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  with  all  religious  considerations. 
Still  a  better  spirit  was  at  work.  There  were  then  indi- 
viduals of  clear  and  reflecting  minds,  who  perceived  the 
religious  deficiencies  of  the  nation.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  speak  plainly,  but  the  silent  thought 
which  they  cherished,  was  a  preparation  for  important 
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chaDges.  They  saw  that  new  light  was  wantbg* 
They  fek  that  all  truth  was  not  contabed  in  the  barren 
and  withered  philosophical  systems,  which  prevailed 
with  more  than  canonical  authority.  They  perceived 
the  wants  of  the  human  soul,  an  existence,  which  was 
not  even  recognized  by  the  majority  of  their  country- 
men. And  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  recal  the  public  attention  to  the'primitive 
and  spiritual  truths,  which  had  been  long  forgotten  or 
despised.  Such  were  Benjamin  Constant,  Royer  Col- 
lard,  and  Madame  de  Stael.  The  latter  gifted  writer, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  profound  in  the  French 
language,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  thought.  She  criti- 
cised the  prevailing  opinions  on  morals  and  religion, 
with  unsparing  severity,  directed  by  consummate  abil- 
ity, and  devoted  the  great  energy  of  her  fine  mind  to 
the  illustration  and  defence  of  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
which  was  then  so  little  known,  as  to  be  deemed  a  mere 
reverie  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  her  favorite  idea  that 
nothing  is  valuable  in  life,  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  heart,  and  the  strength 
and  clearness  with  which  she  enforced  this  thought 
was  not  without  considerable  influence,  in  exposing  the 
shallowness  and  poverty  of  the  prevailing  systems. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when  public 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  men  had  leisuie  to  collect 
their  scattered  reflections,  it  was  evident  that  a  spirit 
of  life  and  light  was  beginning  to  move  over  the  gen- 
eral chaos.  A  new  tone  of  philosophical  inquiry  was 
introduced.  The  silly  jests  of  Voltaire  were  more  than 
suspected  of  not  being  oracular.  The  intellectual 
philosophy  which  regarded  the  soul  as  the  material 
product  of  the  brain,  was  questioned  a  little  more 
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closely  than  it  had  been  heretofore.  New  truths  were 
elicited..  Forgotten  truths  were  revived.  The  nature 
of  man  was  rescued  from  the  degraded  and  contempt- 
ible condition  in  which  the  sensual  philosophy  would 
fain  have  placed  it. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  while  such  different 
views  were  taken  of  the  higher  truths  of  philosophy, 
the  subject  of  revealed  religion  would  not  be  neglect- 
ed.     Accordingly  we  find  that  a  remarkable  interest 
has  been  excited,  with  regard  to  the  christian  faith. 
It  has  been  made  the  topic  of  serious  and  earnest  in- 
quiry ;  new  homage  has  been  rendered  to  its  truths, 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  the  age ; 
unwonted  efforts  are  made  to  extend  its  influence^  and 
a  partial  revival  of  its  practical  spirit  has  undoubtedly 
been  experienced.    There  are  many  circumstances, 
at  the  present  time  favorable  to  the  adoption  and  pro- 
gresQ  of  Christianity  in   France.    The  more  serious 
and  spiritual  character  of  the  philosophical  schooli 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  ;  the  independence  of 
thought  and  the  love  of  inquiry  on  religious  topics ; 
the  abolition  of  the  establishment :  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  and  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  efiects 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  are  all  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ.    Still  there  are 
many  obstacles,  which  oppose  its  progress.    A  vulgar 
and  licentious  unbelief  continues  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  different  classes  of  society.    Infamous 
publications  are  extensively  circulated,  in  which  all  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  decency,  are  set  at 
defiance.    Voltaire  is  the  idol  of  many  literary  and 
fashionable  circles.    A  gross  materialism  is  advocated 
24 
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by  numbers  of  eminent  scientific  men.  The  manners 
of  domesUc  life  are  far  removed  from  the  purity  which 
is  indispensable  to  religious  improvement.  And  a  se- 
cret, sceptical  indifference  to  all  spiritual  and  religious 
considerations  infects  too  many,  who  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

In  view  of  all  the  unfavorable  influences,  which  a 
pure  religion  must  needs  encounter  in  France,  we 
would  not  be  very  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  its  general 
and  immediate  success.  We  are  not,  however,  dis- 
couraged, or  inclined  to  despond.  We  confess  our 
hopes  are  stronger  than  our  fears.  We  look  with  in- 
expressible interest  to  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened 
and  independent  members  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion, in  the  cause  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  religion. 
They  are  men  of  the  right  stamp.  They  deserve  the 
S)'mpathy  and  encouragement  of  every  friend  of  un- 
corrupted  Christianity.  If  any  thing  can  elevate  the 
population  of  that  beautiful  country,  to  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  it  will  be  the  exertions  of 
the  earnest  and  devoted  Protestants,  who  are  now  la- 
boring nobly  in  that  blessed  work.  They,*  however, 
have  much  to  contend  with ;  and  that  among  those, 
who  are  called  by  the  same  name  and  bow  to  the 
same  master.  There  is  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  exclu- 
sion and  denunciation,  among  the  French  Protestants, 
even  as  among  narrow-minded  religionists  in  every 
country,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  stop  the  progress 
of  growing  light  and  truth,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  in  the  French  Protes- 
tant church,  which  we  will  designate  as  the  old  and  the 
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new  Protestants.  They  do  not  essentially  differ,  in 
spirit  and  character,  from  the  respective  divisions  of 
Orthodox  and  Liberal,  among  us ;  although  the  latter 
cannot  be  regarded  as  agreeing  in  all  points  of  doc- 
trinal belief  with  the  corresponding  class  in  our  own 
country. 

The  old  Protestants  are  so  called,  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  They  are  oppo- 
sed to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  of  liberal  inquiry,  of 
improvement  and  change  in  religious  ideas.  With  a 
dread  of  doctrinal  progress,  they  are  not  without  the 
love  of  intolerance  for  all  who  presume  to  advance 
further  than  themselves.  Bound  down  to  the  precise 
creeds,  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
and  which  of  course  contain  dogmas  at  war  with  the 
reason  of  the  present  age,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  mystery  for  their  defence  and  support. 

The  new  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  growing  and  increasing  light.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  claims  of  reason  are  to  be  respected  as 
well  as  those  of  religion,  and  that  in  fact,  when  proper- 
ly understood,  there  is  no  contradiction  or  inconsisten- 
cy between  them.  They  are  desirous  of  such  chan- 
ges in  the  present  forms  and  creeds  of  the  church,  as 
shall  adapt  them  to  the  improved  state  of  human 
knowledge  on  other  subjects.  They  do  not  believe 
that  Christianity  can  become  the  permanent  religion  of 
an  intelligent  nation,  until  it  is  exhibited  in  a  form 
which  reason  approves.  This  they  are  convinced  can 
be  done  without  laying  a  finger  on  its  great  essential 
truths..  The  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel,  they  are 
zealous  to  preserve,  and  able  to  defend ;  the  costume 
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and  trappings,  with  which  a  distant  age  arrayed  them, 
they  are  glad  to  renounce.  In  their  opinion,  the  great 
question  is  not,  whether  the  eternal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are  adapted  to  the  present  age,  for  that  is  beyond 
aU  doubt ;  but  whether  the  ancient  forms  assumed  by  the 
Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  not  be 
changed  for  others  more  in  unison  with  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  nfneteenth  century.  In  reading  the 
creeds  of  our  ancestors,  they  say,  we  are  struck  with  the 
abundance  of  scholastic,  metaphysical  speculations,^ 
which  they  added  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  but 
we  soon  discover  that  under  the  obscure  expressions  of 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  justification,  by  an  in- 
stantaneous and  inoperative  faith,  the  existence  of  a 
devil,  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  the  original  deprav- 
ity of  man,  his  inability  to  perform  any  good  actions, 
the  definitions  of  the  Trinity,  and  many  others,  some 
of  which  are  absolutely  unintelligible  in  themselves,  are 
concealed  some  of  the  vital  and  essential  truths  of 
Christianity.  It  is  our  duty  to  separate  these  truths 
from  the  errors,  with  which  they  are  mingled,  and  ex- 
hibit the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  their  original 
simplicity.  By  diis  means  they  will  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  science,  of  philosophy,  above  all,  with 
the  free  and  independent  spirit  which  is  a  glorious 
effect  of  the  intelligence  of  modern  times. 

The  old  Protestants,  like  the  Orthodox  in  this  coun-« 
try,  are  engaged  in  many  institutions  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  but  in  general,  they  have  failed  to  adapt 
them  to  the  existing  wants  of  society.  The  new  Pro- 
testants are  equally  interested  in  the  object  of  these 
efforts,  but  are  obliged  to  call  in  question  the  judg^ 
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ment  which  directs  them.    The  old  Protestants,  for 
instance,  are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Bible  Societies. 
They  wish  to  furnish  every  family  in  France  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    This  is  an  object,  say 
the  new  Protestants,  the  urgency,  propriety,  and  utility 
of  which  no  real  Protestant  can  seriousiy  dispute. 
But  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  far  from  being 
as  praiseworthy  as  the  object  itself.    They  who  have 
attempted  it  have  manifested  the  most  remarkable  ig- 
norance of  the  real  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  de- 
plorable spirit  of  infidelity  which  pervades  it.     Can  we 
suppose  that  it  will  promote  the  interests  of  religion  to 
circulate  the  bible,  indiscrimiaately  without  any  prepa- 
ration, among  a  nation  of  unbelievers  ?  We  must  confess 
that  the  French  people  are  not  in  a  situation  to  read 
the  pure  word  of  God  to  advantage.     They  approach 
it  with  many  disastrous  prejudices,  ignorant  of  many 
trifling  circumstances,  which  are  yet  necessary  to  its 
being  understood,  and  with  many  false  and  superficial 
impressions  concerning  its  character ;  and  it  must  needs 
be,  that  a  mere  perusal  of  it,  without  instruction,  can 
do  little  good.    To  regard  France,  even  Protestant 
France,  as  capable  of  reading  the  sacred  writings 
without  any  prepossessions  against  them,  without  calling 
to  mind  the  scoffi  of  Voltaire,  without  false  impressions 
which  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  inspired  authors 
-—this  is  to  commit  a  practical  solecism.   And,  in  fact, 
the  Bible  Societies  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.    They  have 
not  produced  the  efifect,  either  on  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, or  on  believing  Protestants  themselves,  which 
might  have  been  expected.    There  is  then  a  serious 

24* 
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error  in  the  institutioD,  not  in  the  fundamenlal  idea  of 
it,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  it  b  carried  on,  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  condition  of  the  country. 

The  new  Protestants  maintain  that  in  order  to  reaJ-- 
ize  any  advantage  from  Bible  Societies,  they  must 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present  age.  They  complain, 
that  the  great  point  of  revised  and  improved  transla- 
tions, without  which  progressive  protestantism  is  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  has  been  altogether  neglected. 
They  urge  the  importance  of  a  committee  for  revising 
the  translation.  This  is  an  indispensable  department, 
they  suppose,  in  a  well  managed  Bible  Society.  With- 
out it,  Bible  Societies,  in  their  opinion,  are  little  more 
than  common  bookselling  establishments.  They  com- 
plain, also,  that  the  bible  is  circulated  among  those, 
who  are  not  even  able  to  read  it,  as  if  the  mere  pos- 
session of  it  would  produce  some  mysterious  efiects, 
independent  of  human  means. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  another  institution, 
which  the  new  Protestants  regard  as  an  inefficient  in- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  It  is  al- 
together sectarian  in  its  spirit  and  character.  It  clings 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  which  has  long  been  worn 
out  and  useless.  Its  publications  consist  principally  of 
pamphlets,  written  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  which  can 
hardly  be  approved  even  by  modern  Calvinist;  them- 
selves. We  ask,  say  the  new  Protestants,  we  ask 
every  man  of  an  honest  and  reflecting  mind,  we  ask 
every  Christian  whose  religion  is  not  lost  in  mysticism,  if 
there  is  a  single  number  in  the  whole  coUection  of 
doctrinal  tracts,  which  can  be  offered  to  an  enlighten- 
ed man  at  the  present  day,  to  aid  him  in  his  serious 
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and  coDscientious  bquiries  reHpeciing  Christianity } 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  (hey  are  written  Tor  the  peo- 
ple. Let  no  one  deceive  himself  with  this  idea.  Tbe 
people  are  not  so  foolish  as  some  imagiae.  The  peo- 
ple at  this  day,  follow  the  direction  of  ioteliigcDt 
miads,  at  a  distance,  perhaps ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
they  will  beco[ne  intelligent  themselves.  Calvinbm, 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  silly  liitle  stories  of  the  Tract 
Sociely,  is  not  the  mental  nutriment  which  they  need ; 
and  the  people  know  this  very  well. 

The  new  Protestants  have  no  desire  to  abandon  or 
destroy  these  inslitutioDS.  But  they  wish  to  renovate 
them,  to  liberalize  them,  to  do  away  tbeir  sectarian 
spirit,  to  adept  them  to  tbe  condition,  wants,  and  ne- 
cessides  of  modern  France.  They  desire  to  see  them 
active  and  efficient  instruments  for  the  general  diffii- 
sion  of  pure  and  undeGled  religion  among  their  coun- 
trymen. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  we  are  by  no  means 
sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
rational  and  practical  Christianity  in  Franae.  We  are 
not,  however,  blind  to  tbe  many  favorable  omens  nhtcb 
[ffomlse  success  to  this  cause.  If  we  are  not  altogeth- 
er mistaken  in  our  esdmate  of  the  tendency  of  tbe 
present  literature  and  philosophy  of  France,  tbe  minds 
of  many  reflecting  men  are  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a  spiritual  religion.  The  tone  of  some  of  their 
most  important  publications.  Is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  growth  of  religious  sentiment.  The  spirit  o( 
French  society  seems  to  be  astunung  a  serious  and 
elerated  character.  Tbe  public  attention  Is  directed, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  m  those  lubjecta  of  tbougbt 
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which  are  indmately  connected  with  religious  tnitii# 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  character  of  the 
pnblic  lectures  on  philosophy,  history,  and  general 
literature,  which  are  attended  in  Paris  by  the  most 
inteUectual  portion  of  its  society,  and  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  These  are  opposed  entirely, 
in  their  principles  and  spirit,  to  the  frivolous  and  flip^ 
pant  school  of  Voltaire  and  his  associates.  They 
manifest  a  deep  and  flowing  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  man ;  and  they  do  not  forget,  that  religion 
and  morality  are  as  necessary  to  man,  as  intellect  and 
taste.  Cousin,  Guizot,  and  Villemain,  the  Professors, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  are  eloquent  in  the  illustra* 
tion  and  defence  of  those  essential  truths  which  if  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  are  a  preparation  for  it,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
full  light  and  power. 

We  may  refer  also  to  some  important  periodical 
publications.  We  have  already  named  the  Revue 
Protestanie.      The   Revue   Encyclopidique,   though 

devoted  to  general  science  and  literature,  as  its 
name  imports,  numbers  among  its  writers  many  pro- 
found and  enlightened  advocates  of  rational  Chris- 
tianity, who  cease  not  to  lift  up  their  vmees  with 
strength,  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  singular  free- 
dom from  party  spirit.  We  have  no  room  for  fur- 
ther details. 

We  close  this  hasty  sketch,  with  the  fcdlowing  ex- 
tracts from   a  late   valuable  French   work.*     They 


*  See  '  Eflsai  sur  PhistoiTe  de  la  pbiloeophie  en  France  au 
dix-neuvi^me  si^cle,'  par  M.  Pb.  Damiron.  p.  207. 
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may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the  demand 
which  thinking  men  in  France  are  beginning  to 
make  for  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  in  unison  with 
an  improved  philosophy  and  sound  reason. 

*  According  to  our  author/  there  has,  in  fact,  been  but  one  religion 
in  the  world.      Revealed  at  three  successive  periods,  it  has  not 
changed  in  passing  from  one  revelation  to  another ;  it  has  only  been 
more  fully  developed  and  manifested  with  increased  authority  and 
light.    In  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  nor  in  that,  as  in  the  primitive  tradition ; 
it  is  displayed  in  a  purer  and  more  complete  form,  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  than  in  the  teachings  of  Moses,  and  in  the  teachings  of 
Moses,  than  in  the  imperfect  language  of  the  first  roan.    But  under 
these  forms,  it  is  always  in  reality  the  same ;  it  retains  the  same 
fundamental  truths,  though  differently  expressed  at  different  ages. 
Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  at  successive  steps,  it  is  perfected 
by  being  renewed.  AH  the  parts  are  connected ;  one  prepares  for  the 
ottier  ;  and  when  the  fulne.^s  of  time  arrives,  Christ  advances  the  work 
of  Moses,  as  Mose.^  had  that  of  Adam.    The  only  difference  is  that 
which  exists  between  the  man  and  the  prophet,  between  the  pio- 
phet  and  the  Son  of  God.    The  Son  of  God  has  done  more  than  the 
man,  more  than  the  prophet ;  he  has  -poken  with  more  authority^ 
but  he  has  not  contradicted  them,  and  the  truth  which  he  an- 
nounced, is  what  they  had  announced  before  him ;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  it  came  from  his  lips  with  greater  purity  and  power. 
In  this  sense,  the  human  race  has  always  had  the  same  reUgion» 
though  it  has  not  always  been  manifested  in  tho  same  way. 

*  From  this  view  of  our  author,  we  derive  the  important  idea  of  a 
new  religious  development  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  regard:*  the  subject.  According  to  him,  re- 
ligion has  been  manifested  at  three  different  epochs,  which  to  this 
moment  have  shared  bf.tween  them  the  religious  life  of  the  human 
race.  Will  not  the  time  also  arrive,  when  what  is  mysterious  and 
obscure  in  the  list  manifestation,  will  be  displayed  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  light ;  when  an  improved  faith,  produced  by  Christiani- 
ty and  partaking  of  its  character,  will  present  the  Christian  doc- 


*  La  Mennais.    We  quote  from  Damiron's  criticism  on  his  work 
j0Dtitled,  *  Essai  sur  V  indifierencc  en  mati^re  de  religion/ 
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trines  in  new  forms,  more  adapted  than  the  preceding  to  Ae  exist- 
ing state  of  human  thought  ?  It  seems  to  us  certain  that  it  wilL 
We  feel  the  need  of  this  religious  regeneration ;  and  we  have  m 
presentiment  of  it.  But  when  will  it  take  place  ?  What  will  be  its 
character  and  object  ?  This  is  a  problem  of  which  we  are  anxious 
to  see  the  solution.  If  we  may  judge  from  premises,  which  though 
still  incomplete,  authorize  us  to  venture  an  opinion,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  in  which  a  new  era  of  thought 
must  commence. 

*  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  general  indifierence  to 
the  old  faith,of  which  the  present  age  has  been  accused  and  convicted. 
This  alone,  added  to  the  fact  of  a  progressive  devetopement  of 
religion,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand ;  for 
indifference  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  of  the  present  age 
has  continued  long  enough  to  have  reached  its  limit  1 1  is  now  an 
hour  of  sleep  and  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  an  age  of  incredulity. 
The  mind  must  soon  awake  and  return  with  ardor  to  the  truths, 
which  have  been  permitted  to  slumber  in  neglect  and  oblivion. 
The  mind  will  return  to  them ;  but  not  by  the  old  paths ;  the  truths 
themselves  will  be  unaltered ;  their  forms  will  be  diflfercnt.  Faith 
will  be  founded  on  science ;  it  will  be  the  concludon,  made  by 
reason,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible.  As  at  the  period  of  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third 
revelation,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  anomaly,  had  theology  been 
more  philosophical  than  other  sciences,  so  at  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  equally  singular  and  contradictory,  should  it  remain  un- 
affected by  their  progress  and  results.  We  shall  then  study  theology 
as  we  study  science  and  philosophy.  We  shall  study  the  Deity 
through  Dature  and  man,  and  a  new  Messiah  will  not  be  necessary 
to  teach  us  miraculously,  that  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  learn 
from  the  light  of  our  own  minds.  Thanks  to  the  christian  religion 
under  the  discipline  of  which  the  human  mind  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  strength  and  wisdom,  the  education  of  the  race  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may  be  our  own  teachers,  and  having  no  longer 
need  of  an  extraordinary  inspiration,  we  may  rest  our  faith  on  inqui- 
ry and  knowledge. 

'  With  respect  to  the  points  of  view,  in  which  doctrines  will  be 
presented,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  them.  We  do  not  predict  a 
creed  ;  we  wait  for  it.  We  can  only  say  that  in  this  spiritual  regen- 
eration, we  shall  be  to  cln*istians  what  christians  have  been  to  the 
Jews,  and  what  the  Jews  were  to  the  patriarchs.     We  shall   b^i 
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christians,  but  something  more;  we  shall  believe  in  the 
same  God,  but  with  enlarged  views.  We  shall  understand  him 
better,  since  we  shall  be  better  instructed  in  his  works.  We  shall 
derive  our  knowledge  of  God  from  that  of  our  moral  nature,  and  of 
the  world  around  us ;  he  manifests  himself  only  in  and  through  his 
works ;  he  will  then  manifest  himself  more  clearly  to  us,  when  we 
have  not  merely  a  confused  and  mysterious  notion  of  his  works,  but 
an  exact  and  real  knowledge  of  them. 

*  We  ought  not  then  at  this  day  to  pass  from  indifference  to  blind 
faith.  We  cannot  embrace  religion,  without  the  aids  of  knowledge, 
xliis  would  be  to  fail  of  our  end  and  to  lose  our  way.  We  must 
study  and  know  better  what  we  can  of  our  own  nature  and  of  the 
external  world.  We  must  seek  light  from  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle of  the  universe,  of  which  every  feature,  but  above  all,  the  grand 
whole  bears  witness  so  loudly  to  the  Divine  Artist,  who  has  made 
it,  and  who  has  not  only  given  it  color,  form,  proportion  and  harmo- 
ny, but  has  added  life,  action  and  soul.  We  must  reason,  and  by 
that  means,  recover  our  faith.  We  muat  become  enlightened,  that 
we  may  become  christians.  We  must  be  christians  by  inquiry  and 
knowledge  as  our  fathers  were  by  feeling  and  inspiration.  This  is 
our  task.  Let  us  labor  to  fulfil  it.  It  will  be  long ;  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult. But  what  then  ?  our  efforts  will  not  be  lost,  for  we  repeat  it, 
enlightened  science  is  the  parent  of  religion.  Let  us  labor,  but 
without  prejudice,  without  party  spirit,  and  the  improvement  ol 

knowledge  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  religion.' 

R. 
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Nov.  3.  The  new  Unitarian  Church' in  Province- 
town,  dedicated.  Prayers  by  Mr  Davis,  Pastor  elect. 
Sermon,  by  Mr  Hersey  of  Barnstable. 

Nov.  10.  Mr  James  Augustus  Kendall,  from  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  ordained  as  Minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
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Medfield.  Introductory  prayer,  by  Mr  Allen  of 
Northborough ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr 
Hosmer  of  Northfield ;  Sermon,  by  Dr  Kendall  of 
Plymouth ;  Ordaining  prayer,  by  Dr  Ripley  of  Con- 
cord ;  Charge,  by  Mr  Clarke  of  Norton ;  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Wells  of  Kennebunk,  Me  ;  Ad- 
dress to  the  people,  by  Mr  Ripley  of  Boston ;  Con- 
cluding prayer,  by  Mr  Clarke  of  Sherburne. 

Nov^  17.  Mr  William  Barry,  from  the  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Cambridge,  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Lowell. 
Introductory  prayer,  by  Mr  Francis  of  Watertown. 
Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr  White  of  Littleton ; 
Sermon,  by  Dr  Lowell  of  Boston  ;  Ordaining  prayer, 
by  Dr  Eaton  of  Boxford ;  Charge,  by  Mr  Allen  of 
Chelmsford ;  Right  hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Mr  Bar- 
low of  Lynn ;  Address  to  the  people,  by  Dr  Thayer 
of  Lancaster;  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr  Loring  of 
Andover. 


At  the  close  of  1830,  the  number  of  Unitarian  min- 
isters settled  during  the  year  over  Unitarian  societies 
in  New  England  will  be  about  twenty-four ;  equals 
on  an  average,  to  two  a  month.  Most  of  them  re- 
ceived their  theological  education  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School. 
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BEARD'S  SERMONS. 

PropaKiU/otpublwhinf  Sermon*,  aeeonipawed  tg  ivitabU  prw/- 
tf,  dctignti  la  be  u»ei  infamitiei.  From  the  Second  LinJ'iit 
Editivn.  Hililed  bg  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Beard.  Thie  work  if  lA*' 
pro'iaclion  oflning  MinUltr*  i^  lAe  Uaitaruat  iltnominsfMn 
in  Mglaail. 

Eilrati  from  Adtertittmait  to  Ike  letoitd  EJition. 

•  In  briufing  bebre  the  Pubttc  the  succnil  «dilion  of  IhU  Work, 

the  Editor  Tiu  to  rematk,  thai  at  (he  suKgesliui  ol  ftienil'.  aiul  liy 

the  aiilorhi^  [«i[irclFil  coadjutuid.  lie  h^i  ailJcd  to  each  diicoutM  k 

Prayer,  anpplied  by  (lis  «i:vi.Ta1  ('oulri1>ulor«. 

llii:  K.liior  it  luM  inwiifuble  lo  Ihu  tnorMt  roer.ption  ei^B"  to 
the  Kirst  Kdiiioii  ot  tht-ne  StTiiioii".  l.e  irui-.",  aud  he  hi*  ttmaa 
to  hi)pi-.  thai  (he  ducaunK;!  may  nlready  hdve  proved  in  uini  mea- 
■urc,  ciiiiiluclve  (a  (lie  icTK-it  obJKCl.'t  whlc'i  they  were  desi|,ned  to 
lerve;  anil  if  he  niiiiht,  willioiK  bein^  (hotiila  WGsri'oine,  vonture 
to  revert  (o  the  ciiiel  eiid  which  hu  n.ul  in  view  in  prrpmin;;  ibem 
br  (he  prfiH,  he  noiild  uree.  whh  wdcnin  rRrneiilnciM,  iip<in  alt 
bvaJn  mmI  nuilen  uf  rAmilies,  (he  o^Krvance  ol  the  inipcralive  and 
plea«an(  duty  ol  t  niiiy  wuraliip.  (i(jidcd  by  the  geaeial  ten  .i  of 
the  dcripdiriM,  ai;d  llie  iiporral  expL'ricnco  or  thu  bull  L'hriitians 
and  cun^iUeriu!;  thu  );real  eoila  of  the  Chria(iun  rvlijcian,  he  in  fully 
coiivinMil  that  li>  prapar(bn  an  (bbi  duty  i«  observed  in  a  luiuily.  i~ 


a  rliui  ch,  or  In  ii  community,  in  Ili<i  tame  pioportion  will  (he  uvor 
olGod  ri.'>t  uponlii  and  piety,  nnd  its  coi»!aii(  attetHbnt,  happi- 
nes.4,  be  found  \o  prevail  in  (ho  midatof  ttslneinbirs.' 
Eitrattfrom  a  Rrriev  qflkii  Work  in  the  C^riiiian  Ezamtaer,. 
A'o.  41,  A'ew  Serie*. 

•  If  our  reader*  will  suppose  a  volumo  of  (he  Liberal  Preacher 
la  have  been  iiubllnhrd  u  once  instead  of  bein;  imued  in  mDn(hlv 
number!!,  they  will  have  a  prscisc  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ihin  Roliecdon  haibeen  mace.  It  l<  la  lact  the  Liberal  Preacher  t^ 
KnglamI,  can(aiiiin)[  specimens  of  the  iioiiaan«  of  serenlfon  L'nita- 
rian  miiiUti-n  in  difleteiit  part?  of  (he  kingdom.  I'he  vutijecte  are 
•fa  prac(iral  character,  wi(hai((  any  mixture  of  doctrinal  coiitrover- 
ny,  at  would  be  exporledioa  aelectinn  deaitcned  forune  indoniealic 
ImtructiOD)  and  (he  diMoiirwi  probably  give  a  Lir  noiion  <^  the 
every  day  Myle  and  manner  ol  (he  pulpi(  aniDnp;  oiir  Eniclisli  liretb- 
tcn.    In  thi4  point  of  view  (he  volume  is  par(icu1srlyinienr9(inir. 

We  have  leid  h  will)  gnrut  Halis(ac(Jon.  Anil  we  recommend  it, 
with  contidence,  (o  Ihow'who  would  acquaint  (hum^elvci  with  (he 
■(vie  of  pri'ucIiinK  among  our  brethren  ahroad,  or  wnuld  poiaeni 
anook  of  valuable  pmclieii  divini'y  Tor  dumosiic  peru'ial.or  would 
(iimish  d  parish  library  wi(h  a  wiiolciome  work  (or  circuU(ion.' 
CONDITIONS. 

I.  The  work  will  be  handwrnely  priuted  on  .Superfine  paper,  and 
new  pii'a  type,  iiiaking  a  volume  ot  SOU  pages  octavo,  (he  siie  of 
the  Kneluh  l':di;ion. 

II.  The  price  lO  lubfcribrrt  will  be  tiro  daVarn,  bound  in 
bonrds  roveted  with  clotb.  To  non-subKribera,  fico  deOari  and 
JflHttnU. 

LEONARD  C  BOWLES, 
No,  124,  Wanhiogton  Street,  Bomm. 
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